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Home  ....  the  first  thing  that  youth  remembers,  the  last 
that  age  forgets  .  .  .  Home  means  food  and  ivarmth  and  solace  .  .  . 
It  is  the  strong  arm  that  holds  us  up  after  every  other  prop  has  failed; 
the  citadel  to  which  we  flee  when  every  other  defense  has  fallen. 


Bather  suddenly  the  American  people 

J^have  found  out  something.  They  have  re¬ 
discovered  HOME.  True,  we  have  always  prided 
ourselves  as  a  country  of  home-builders  and 
home-malcers.  Yet  over  the  period  of  a  single 
generation  we  increasingly  became  a  nomadic 
civilization,  a  restless  race,  a  populace  seeking 
new  thrills. 

Now  the  Hectic  Era  in  America  wanes.  Now 
we  are  returning  to  the  simplicities. 

And  fewer  of  our  stepping-out  adolescents 
will  spend  their  evenings  playing  the  roadhouse 
circuit. 

And  fewer  of  our  grownups  will  strain  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses;  they’ll  keep  up  with 
the  needs  of  Victory  instead. 

And  fewer  of  us — young  or  old — will  imagine 
we  must  have  so  many  material  indulgences  to 
give  us  happiness. 

From  this  day  on  the  folks  of  the  U.  S.  A.  are 
going  to  spend  more  time  in  the  home.  Make 
more  use  of  the  home.  Find  more  pleasure  in 
the  home. 


But  do  not  misunderstand.  This  tremendous 
mass  movement  toward  the  home-tiay  of  living 
is  not  merely  a  rearrangement  of  daily  routine. 
It  is  a  re-birth  of  an  ideal — the  same  ideal  that 
sustained  our  forefathers  in  the  hard.ship  years 
of  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

Likewise  we,  too,  shall  be  sustained  in  our 
hours  of  anxiety  by  closer  family  ties  and  closer 
neighbor  ties.  Together  we  shall  learn  the  lessons 
of  sacrifice  and  be  strengthened  by  the  example 
of  common  effort. 

Yes,  this  great  adventure  is  a  spiritual  adven¬ 
ture.  Its  impulses  spring  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people  more  than  from  their  intellects.  And 
within  millions  of  hearts  there  arises  a  whispered 
gratitude  which  says:  "Thank  God  we  have  this 
place!  Even  as  we  love  it  so  shall  we  keep  it!” 


America  is  fighting  to  preserve  its  home- 
way  of  life.  Before  you  go  to  sleep  tonight 
ask  yourself  this  question:  "Am  I  giving 
HNOUGH — am  I  doing  ALL  I  can?" 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  66  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF  RESPECT  AND  IRIJST 


PLAY  BY  PLAY-STORIES  AND  PICTURES 


It  takes  the  country’s  greatest  sports  staff  to  cover  the 
country's  greatest  sports  events  for  hundreds  of  America’s 
newspapers.  The  Associated  Press,  and  its  affiliate  Wide 
World,  have  that  staff. 

Right  now  it’s  swinging  into  action  on  the  1942  World 
Series,  fall  football  from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  Louis- 
Conn  fight. 

Millions  of  American  fans  will  follow  these  events  with 
such  experts  of  AP  and  Wide  World  as  AP  Sports  Editor 
Herb  Barker,  Wide  World  Sports  Editor  Dillon  Graham, 
columnists  Whitney  Martin,  Hugh  Fullerton,  Jr.,  sports 
cartoonist  Tom  Paprocki,  and  AP  sports  writers  Sid  Feder, 
judson  Bailey,  Gayle  Talbot,  Harold  Claassen,  Austin 
Bealmear  and  Orlo  Robertson. 


At  the  same  time  AP's  Wirephoto  and  Telemat  services 
provide  the  play  by  play  pictorial  story. 

It’s  a  sports  coverage  without  parallel,  because — 

AP  has  full  time  sports  writers  in  Chicago,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Columbus,  Des 
Moines,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  in 
addition  to  its  large  general  staff  in  New  York  and  more 
than  200  special  correspondents. 

AP  operates  six  football  wires  throughout  the  gridiron 
season,  providing  at  least  100,000  unduplicated  words 
every  Saturday,  exclusive  of  state  coverage. 

AP  delivers  the  picture  with  the  story  and  in  addition 
through  Wide  World  a  complete  feature  sports  service. 
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AMERICAN 


BATTLE  STATION 


Every  American  newspaper  is  an  American  battle  station.  •  In  every 


community/  newspapers  are  serving  as  powerful  weapons  on  the  home  front. 


They  are  giving  Americans  the  truth  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  plan 


and  work  effectively  for  victory.  •  The  war  has  imposed  many  handicaps  on 


newspapers — depletion  of  staffs/  restriction  of  materials  and  equipment. 


Vet/  in  the  face  of  these/  the  American  press  is  carrying  out  brilliantly  its 


vital  war  assignment.  *  To  the  fulfillment  of  this  task  the  United  Press 


contributes  by  gathering  and  dispatching  news  of  the  entire  world  — 


accurately/  promptly/  completely.  The  United  Press  counts  it  a  privilege 


to  help  in  this  manner  to  man  these  American  battle  stations. 


UNITED  PRESS 
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AFTER  WE  WIN  THE  WAR 

SPECIFY 

Cline-Westinghouse 

MOTOR  and  CONTROL 
REELS,  TENSIONS  and  PASTERS 

for 

Newspaper  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 

also 

Auxiliary  Equipment 
used  in  the  best  engineered  plants 

Now  we  are  busy  with  war  work,  but  we  are 
taking  tare  of  our  customers'  requirements. 


THE  CLINE  SYSTEM  INCLUDES 

Unit  Press  Drive  and  Control  Cline  Reels  and  Automatic  Electric  Tension 

Double  Motor  Drive  and  Control  Cline  High  Speed  Pasters 

Magazine  Type  Single  Motor  Control  Paper  Roll  Conveyors 

Rotogravure  and  Color  Press  Control  Plate  Conveyors  and  Droppers 

Stereotype  Motor  Equipment  Typesetting  Machine  Drives 

Tell  Us  Your  Problems— Our  Engineers  Have  the  Experience  and  Facilities  to  Serve. 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLINE  ■  WESTINGHOUSE 
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NEBRASKA’S 


—more  than  the  “White  Spot”  Now! 


We're  sfill  America's  "White  Spot"  .  .  . 
tax-lessly  speaking  .  .  .  but  on  top  of  that 
Nebraska  has  now  stepped  out  as  the  nation's 
most  improved  major  Farm  Market  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  War  Plan  area  as  well! 

Farm  Income  in  the  first  6  months  of  1942  • 
amounted  to  $189,529,000 — $1,562  per  farm. 
That's  a  56%  increase  over  the  first  six  months 
of  1941  and  more  than  $600  per  farm  over  the 
national  average  as  well  as  being  the.  biggest 
percentage-wise  increase  of  any  of  the  major 
farm  states. 

Seven  War  plants  dot  our  middle  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that's  bringing  important  new  buying  income 
to  all  sections  of  Nebraska.  Non-agricultural 


employment  during  May,  1942  was  larger  by 
18,000  jobs  than  a  year  ago  ...  a  10%  increase 
in  employment  and  a  33%  hike  in  payrolls. 

Buying  income  for  the  Omaha  Trading  Area 
is  estimated  at  $739,974,000  ...  up  20%  from 
a  year  ago;  for  the  weeks  ending  September  5th, 
Bank  clearings  had  increased  40%  .  .  .  Bank 
Debits,  27%  in  Omaha. 

Yes  .  .  .  Nebraska  is  booming.  Certainly  it 
deserves  cultivation  in  moneyed  times  like  these. 
Because  the  Omaha  World-Herald  reaches  al¬ 
most  every  other  family  in  this  thriving  Market 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  it  is  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  most  economical  medium  to  use. 
One  medium  coverage  at  one,  low  cost!  Could 
an  advertiser  ask  for  more? 


6  mos.  of  '42— $189,529,000 
(Up  56%  from  '41) 

Per  Farm  Income — $1,562 
(Up  $555  from  '41) 

Corn  Crop  of  22 1 ,854,000  Bu. 
(Up  40%  from  '41) 

Wheat  Crop  of  68,000,000  Bu. 
(Up  100%  from  *41) 

Hog  Prices  up  34% 

Cattle  Prices  up  24% 

Lamb  Prices  up  30% 


7  Projects  Built  or  Building 
$100,000,000  in  War  Plants 
Nebraska  Employment  up  10% 
Nebraska  Payrolls  up  33% 
20,000  more  Jobs  in  1942 
Omaha  Bank  Clearings  up  40% 
Omaha  Bank  Debits  up  27% 
Omaha  Employment  up  31% 
Omaha  Relief  Rolls  down  47% 


Nebraska  Retail  Sales  up  1 1  % 
(7  months  of  1942) 

Omaha  Retail  Sales  up  6% 
Rural  Retail  Sales  up  19% 
Omaha  Check  Transactions 
up  24% 

World-Herald  Circulation  up  10% 
(3  year  period) 

97%  Coverage  of  Metr<«olitan 
Omaha-Council  Bluffs 
62%  Coverage  all  Nebraska- 
southwest  Iowa  Towns  over 
1,000  (128  towns) 


For  more  late  data  and  merchandising  assistance  plans  wire 

THE  OMAHA  anu  *«■'■  Nebraska  WORLD-HERALD 

191,754  DAILY  190,789  SUNDAY 
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The  Newspaper  in  Wartime 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  newspapers  serve 
their  country,  their  communities  and  their  readers 
in  wartime.  The  New  York  Times  believes  that 
the  best  way  is  to  stick  to  the  facts.  The  facts 
speak  always  for  themselves.  The  facts  are  always 
the  best  help  a  citizen  can  have  in  making  up  his 
own  mind  and  deciding  on  his  own  course  of 
action.  Facts  more  than  anything  else  unify  a 
people  when  unity  is  essential  to  victory,  for  facts 
show  more  clearly  than  anything  else  why  unity 
is  needed,  what  single  course  of  action  is  re¬ 
quired.  *  *  *  In  The  New  York  Times,  readers 
enjoy  more  facts  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  than  in  any  other  publication,  for  The 
Times  publishes  the  greatest  volume  of  news  in 
the  world.  Nor  is  volume  all.  The  Times  gathers 
news  with  such  enterprise  and  presents  it  with 
such  reliability  that  it  has  won  more  Pulitzer 
Prizes  than  any  other  newspaper. 

JJark 

‘ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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Press  Sets  Stage  For  Drive 
To  Collect  Nation’s  Scrap 

Week  of  Intensive  Promotion  Precedes 
'  Collections  . . .  Committee  Sets  Millions  of 

Tons.  100  Pounds  Per  Capita,  os  Its  Goal 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

THE  GROUNDWORK  has  been  laid  and  everything  is  in  county.  Mr.  Tripp’s  remarks  were 
readiness  on  the  eve  of  the  biggest  promotion  drive  in  the  contained  m  a  letter  he  sent  &pt.  ^ 
history  of  U.  S.  newspapers  the  scrap  metal  salvage  cam-  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
paign,  the  result  of  which  well  could  mean  the  difference  to  each  member  of  the  bureau, 
between  victory  and  defeat  in  this  war.  The  three  major  wire  services,  the 

Several  tnmions  of  tons  of  scrap  metal  so  desperately  f„Sa£,„.r'Ne'ws““i™i,^open“d 
n66d6d  now  by  the  great  steel  mills  which  turn  out  the  arms  their  wires  for  scrap  stories.  Top  men 
for  the  nation’s  fighting  men  is  the  goal  set  by  the  Newspapers’  have  been  assigned  to  head  up  scrap 
i  United  Metal  Scrap  Drive  Committee.  departments  and  all  state  bureaus 

n  J  J  ..oniio  Sc _ have  orders  to  give  special  coverage 

w£r  the^^omi^ttee  is  aiming  at  general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News-  to  stories  and  features.  three 

ILno  thrpe-week  whirlwind  papei^.  issued  strong  appeals  for  ac-  services  also  have  dropped  their 

M/vnHav  28  to  Slocum’s  Statement  is  car-  budget  limitations  for  the  duration  of 

Si  ^t  17  ^  Tripp’s  the  drive  and  there  is  no  limit  on  the 

Uncle^’Sam  says  thU  is  a  MUST.  on  page  6.^  *  .  "‘''"be*'  to  be  carried  on 


ried  on  this  page  while  Mr.  Tripp’s  the  drive  and  there  is  no  limit  on  the 


is  on  page  6. 


number  of  words  to  be  carried  on 


He’s  put  it  up  to  the  newspapers  and,  Mr.  locum’s  “Call  for  Action”  is  scrap  salvage. 

except  for  a  few  addressed  to  every  newspaper  m  the  NEIA  Service,  King  Features  Syndi- 

papers  in  outly- 

L'’.‘vrS^n’5to  A  CAU  FOR  ACTION 

magnificently.  Xhe  government  didn't  ask  us  for  publicity.  It  asked  us  to  take  on 

^is  Ihe  urgently  needed  job  of  producing  tremendous  tonnage  of  scrap 

that  the  job  will  m«tal  in  a  hurry.  Americo's  newspapers  almost  with  unanimity  pub- 

be  done.  bcly  accepted  the  responsibility  and  gladly  put  themselves  on  the  spot. 

Advance  pro-  W*  going  to  be  judged  by  one  thing  only — the  amount  of  tonnage 

motion  broke  in  actually  delivered. 

newspapers  from  There  has  been  tremendous  publicity  and  that  is  necessary  to 

^  e  orouse  the  public,  but  our  job  goes  far  beyond  that.  A  quick  survey 

KicSird  W.  Slocum  v  e  rtUe^ments’,  ‘''.‘‘ole  country  indicates  that  our  drive  is  presently  headed  lor 

editorials,  news  ^  many  spots.  There  isn't  enough  evidence  of  organisation 

and  feature  stories,  picture  spreads  to  get  out  the  scrap  and  collect  it.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  wilUng- 

and  cartoons,  all  donated  without  ness  to  leave  responsibility  for  parts  of  the  job  beyond  publicity  to 

chwge  by  the  newspapers  and  feature  someone  else,  too  much  readiness  to  think  the  job  is  going  to  be  done 
^lay^'*^promh>enUy.^’  “cooperating"  with  existing  salvage  setups.  Our  responsibiUty  is 

IMO  Papers  Pledge  Cooperation  complete  job.  which  means  millions  of  tons  octually  delivered. 

More  than  1,600  papers  already  have  newspaper  can  do  its  job  unless  it  organizes  effective  solicita- 

pledged  their  cooperation,  the  com-  homes,  farms,  industries,  hotels,  apartment  house  managements, 

■nittee  said  Sept.  24.  and  business  concerns.  Industries  and  business  houses  have  80%  of 

The  committee  is  gratified  at  that  the  choicest  needed  scrap,  and  if  much  of  it  isn't  produced  our  drive 

STOwmg  but  not  satisfied  with  some 

of  the  responses  it  has  received  to  its  ......  .  ,  ,  „  . 

questionnaire  asking  information  on  There  should  be  wider  use  of  the  tremendous  pull  of  group  corn- 

procedure  adopted  by  individual  petitions.  Nothing  develops  a  football  team  like  some  good  stiff  competi- 

tion.  Nothing  will  get  out  scrap  so  well  as  pitting  one  community  or  one 

®  ^  ®  confusion.  group  against  another.  There  should  be  more  of  what  Henry  Doorly 

responses  show  that  some  papers  fail  n  j  i.  j  n-n  e  j  •  i  j  .  *• 

to  realize  the  significance  and  enorm- 

>ly  of  the  job  to  be  done.  Many  feel  Your  committee  believes  that  America's  newspapers  are  not  suffi- 

’fut  publicity  is  all  they  have  given  to  ciently  conscious  of  the  responsibility  which  they  have  publicly  as- 

d>e  drive  and  push  the  rest  of  the  job  sumed.  They  have  told  the  government  and  the  fighting  forces  through 

mittew  WPB  salvage  com-  Donald  Nelson  that  they  will  do  this  job.  We  ore  not  in  this  job  for 

Several  rt  'ir  credit,  but  if  we  don't  put  it  across — and  the  test  will  be  tonnage — we 

operate  full^*°with^*  t^^r^al^^WPE  bound  to  suHer,  and  deservedly  so.  We  will  establish  living  proof 

committees,  a  poor  policy,  according  American  press  isn't  what  it  used  to  be  and  what  we  all  think 

to  the  committee.  it  is.  We  will  have  fallen  down  on  a  patriotic  task  that  we  had  easy 

^  The  newspaper  isn’t  expected  to  power  to  perform. 

*  commfttre^^  WPB  committees.  There  isn't  a  single  item  on  any  newspaper's  current  list  which  ex¬ 

it’s  the  M^B^^m^ttee  ^^^is  su'^^  ceeds  this  one  in  importance.  It  merits  the  constant,  personal  attention 
posed  to  cooperate  with  the  ^ews-  every  publisher.  Enough  men  to  do  the  job  should  be  detached  from 

This  is  a  newspaper  show.  It’s  other  duties  to  put  this  across.  The  stakes  are  high  and  time  is  running. 

RICHARD  W.  SLOCUM. 

R  week  both  Chairman,  Newspapers'  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive  Committee, 

w.  Slocum  and  Frank  E.  Tripp, _ _ _ _ 


\  VtkiW.  \ 

1  lUMItTWa'  \ 

OM't  istM  to  peopk  wto  say-'llMy  cas’t  Mcd  scrap  wy 
kaiy.  lookattkatjiMkyariortiwaste  grawyaids- 
tbty’w  got  picsty  of  scrap.  M  rtmasber  the  last  lint 
«e  had  a  drive  the  stuff  sat  anwnd  far  Neeks.”  Tel  such 
people  these  tne  facts . . . 


•(wspiriis-  Him  SHIP  stiti  inn 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  six  adverfisemenfs 
sent  out  this  week  to  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  by  the  Newspapers'  United 
Metal  Scrap  Drive  Committee.  The  Mar- 
tinsvilic  (Va.)  Daily  Bulletin  featured  one 
of  the  ads  in  full-page  space  on  its  first 
page  Sept.  21. 

cate  and  Wide  World  Features  also 
are  contributing  special  matted  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  campaign. 

The  best  newspaper  brains  and  tal¬ 
ent  were  being  put  into  the  drive. 

This  week  the  committee,  of  which 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  chair¬ 
man,  sent  out  proofs  of  six  advertise¬ 
ments  giving  details  of  the  big  drive 
and  what  the  public  must  do  to  put  it 
over  the  top. 

There  will  be  additional  ads  as  the 
drive  gets  under  way.  Mr.  Slocum 
strongly  urged  use  of  the  committee’s 
copy.  It  was  specially  prepared  with 
a  view  to  arousing  interest  and  edu¬ 
cating  people  on  the  scrap  metal 
situation. 

Answers  to  questions  which  con¬ 
cern  the  public  about  standing  stock 
piles,  auto  grave  yards,  junk  dealers, 
etc.,  were  written  into  the  ads  along 
with  strong  patriotic  appeal. 

These  questions  “must  be  answered 
before  a  good  job  can  be  done,”  Mr. 
Slocum  said.  He  said  the  short  time 
given  the  committee  to  whip  things 
into  shape  prevented  it  from  issuing 
matted  ads  instead  of  proofs. 

Published  material  also  has  been 
stressing  the  important  theme  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  scrap  once  the  people  have 
gathered  it. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
campaign  began  this  week.  In  most 
states,  however,  it  starts  Sept.  27. 

Nearly  every  paper  in  tlie  covmtry 
already  has  carried  one  or  more  of  the 
conunittee’s  ads.  In  addition,  many 
have  carried  similar  copy  written  by 
their  own  staffers. 

Ad  Used  on  Front  Page 

Going  all  out  to  do  its  bit,  the 
Martinsville  (Va.)  Daily  Bulletin 
Sept.  21  brushed  aside  a  50-year-old 
tradition  and  gave  over  its  entire  first 
page  that  day  to  the  committee’s  first 
ad.  It  relegated  the  news  displaced 
by  the  ad  to  the  last  page. 

“The  Daily  Bulletin  considers  that 
the  most  important  news  today  is  the 
shortage  of  scrap,”  the  publisher  said 
t(  his  readers,  urging  them  to  do  their 
bit. 

State  press  associations  as  well  as 
city  groups  also  are  conducting  sup¬ 
plementary  drives,  several  of  them 
offering  thousands  of  dollars  in  prizes. 

In  Virginia,  where,  the  conunittee 
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says,  a  bang  up  job  is  being  done, 
every  newspaper  in  the  state  is  co¬ 
operating  and  $4,000  in  prizes  are 
being  awarded. 

The  committee  believes  contests 
cash  awards  is  a  good  technique 
to  utilize  in  this  drive.  It  announced 
Sept.  24  that  several  states  and  in¬ 
dividual  papers  already  had  reported 
conducting  contests  and  others  are 
contemplating  them. 

In  Kentucky,  where  the  drive  starts 
Oct.  12  and  continues  through  Nov. 
1,  ^,000  in  prizes  are  being  offered. 
H.  M.  McClaskey,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Times,  is  general  chairman  of  the 
state  drive. 

Sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Press  Association,  a  contest  there 
running  from  Oct.  5  to  Oct.  24  will 
have  $3,800  in  War  Bonds  as  prizes. 

State  Grovpt  Offer  Prises 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  collections  begin  Oct.  1 
and  will  continue  Uirough  Oct.  17,  is 
offering  $2,500  in  prizes. 

As  in  other  states  where  cash  con¬ 
tests  are  being  held,  individuals, 
schools,  churches  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Oklahoma  will  vie  for  $4,000 
in  prizes  set-up  by  the  Oklahoma 
P*ress  Association. 

The  South  Dakota  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  offering  $1,000  in  War  Bonds. 

Texas,  which  is  going  all  out,  plans 
on  raising  $10,000  for  a  statewide 
contest. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Post  is  offer¬ 
ing  $1,250  in  cash,  while  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
has  put  up  $1,500.  Its  contest  runs 
from  Sept.  21  to  Oct.  17, 

Governors  of  various  states  and 
other  state  and  city  officials  have  is¬ 
sued  proclamations  calling  on  the 
people  to  give  their  best  effort  to  the 
drive. 

During  the  week,  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  who  earlier  this  month  called 
in  publishers  and  asked  them  to 
undertake  the  drive,  released  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  to  newspapers: 

“The  prompt  and  enthusiastic  action 
of  your  newspaper  in  accepting  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  vital  national  salvage 
program  is  the  kind  of  answer  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  my  challenge  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  If  we  are  to  maintain  and 
iiicrease  production  of  planes,  tanks 
and  ships  needed  by  oiu  fighting  men 
and  fighting  Allies  we  must  get  in 
every  kind  of  scrap  in  this  country — 
from  homes,  from  farms  and  from 
industry.  A  successful  fall  campaign 
conducted  by  the  American  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  salvage  conunittees  will  avert  a 
serious  decline  in  steel  production  and 
will  add  to  our  source  of  other  scarce 
material.  As  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board  I  call  upon  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  make 
this  campaign  a  success  by  gathering 
and  turning  in  all  the  scrap  metal, 
rubber  and  rags  that  can  possibly  be 
spared  Let  towering  Victory  stock 
piles  in  every  community  in  the  na¬ 
tion  stand  as  symbols  of  America’s 
defiance  to  the  axis.’’ 
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TRIPP  URGES  SCRAP  DRIVE  EFFORT 

FRANK  E.  TRIPP,  general  manager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  who 

has  gone  all  out  in  the  national  metal  scrap  drive  and  has  in¬ 
structed  publishers  of  the  Gannett  chain  to  do  likewise.  Sept  23  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
Amrican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  charge,  urging  members  to  put  the  drive  over 
the  top.  Mr.  Tripp's  letter,  which  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  was  given 
special  permission  to  reprint,  follows: 

"I  just  got  two  cables.  One  from  Hitler  and  one  from  Hirohito. 

“In  substance  they  were  the  same.  They  said:  'We  send  regards 
to  the  boys  who  ore  lying  down  on  your  newspaper  scrap  drive.  Assure 
them  of  special  consideration  when  we  take  over.* 

“Well,  that's  about  what  it  amounts  to.  It's  our  patriotic  duty 
to  go  to  town  on  this  job— no  ifs  or  onds  about  that — and  to 
go  all  out,  the  hell  with  expense.  It  isn't  an  advertising  matter  and  we 
should  give  it  all  and  sell  no  advertising  in  connection  with  it,  but: 

“There  is  an  advertising  angle  to  this  thing  and  that's  why  I  am 
addressing  you  os  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  A.NJ*.A. 

“Not  only  will  our  government  rightly  judge  us  by  our  record  but 
readers,  industrialists,  and  advertisers  will  do  likewise.  The  swellest 
way  to  prove  that  the  anti-newspaper  clique  has  doped  it  right  is  to 
lay  back  and  'let  George  do  it.' 

“The  swellest  way  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
stue,  quick  way  to  get  under  the  skins  of  all  Americans  is  to  get  in  and 
pitch  in  your  town  and  make  your  city  ond  your  market  stand  out  in 
the  record  of  scrap  collected  in  the  Newspapers’  United  Metal  Scrap 
Drive,  now  on. 

“Here's  a  chance  for  a  Success  Story  the  whole  nation  will  cheer. 
Both  patriotic  and  wise  ore  those  papers  who  ore  going  to  town.  Get 
in  now  if  you  haven't.  It  isn't  too  late.  Your  town  will  be  tabulated  and 
verily  by  our  deeds  shall  we  be  known. 

“In  all  earnestness  and  with  regards. 

(“If  we  fail  in  this  we'll  never  live  it  down.)'' 


The  WPB  announced  Sept.  25  that 
it  will  conduct  a  nationwide  contest 
for  scrap  collection  with  plaques  and 
pennants  as  awards.  The  WPB  state¬ 
ment  said: 


“Ways  for  a  nationwide  scrap  col¬ 
lection  contest  will  be  made  by  the 
War  Production  Board  in  connection 
with  the  current  newspaper  scrap 
drive.  The  three  States  collecting  the 
largest  amount  of  scrap  per  capita 
will  receive  honorary  plaques  from 
Chairman  Donald  L.  Nelson  and  any 
county  producing  100  pounds  or  more 
of  scrap  per  capita  during  the  contest 
will  be  awarded  the  salvage  victory 
pennant  to  fly  from  its  court  house 
flagstaff. 

“The  drives  take  place  during  dif¬ 
ferent  three-week  periods.  Many  al¬ 
ready  have  been  started.  In  matters 
concerning  the  competition  figures  the 
state  salvage  chairman  will  have  final 
judgment.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
each  state  chairman  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  leading  citizens  to 
assist  him  in  judging  the  contest.  The 
plaques  for  first,  second  and  third  state 
prizes  will  be  suitable  for  installation 
in  state  capitals.  The  pennants  for 
counties  may  be  flown  from  county 
court  houses  or  where  there  are  large 
county  victory  stock  piles  from  staffs 
on  or  near  these  piles.  The  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  will  present  the  plaques 
and  pennants  to  the  winners  with 
suitable  ceremony  as  soon  as  possible 
after  official  determination  of  the  con¬ 
test  results  has  been  made.” 


“In  announcing  the  rules  of  the 
contest  it  was  emphasized  by  the  con¬ 
servation  division  that  only  scrap 
metal  and  rubber  which  have  been 
weighed  and  delivered  to  victory  stock 
piles,  official  salvage  depots,  or  scrap 
dealers’  yards  will  be  used  in  the 
compilation  of  the  competition  totals. 
Only  that  scrap  collected  during  the 
newspaper  drive  of  three  weeks’  dura¬ 
tion  will  be  included  in  the  final  tabu¬ 
lation  of  the  contest. 


Radio  Cooperating 

Thomas  Cathcart,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  This  Week  magazine,  and  Max 
B.  Cook,  director  of  editorial  promo¬ 


tion  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  have  been  loaned  by  their  re¬ 
spective  organizations  to  work  with 
the  committee. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  correspondence  this  week  was 
the  inspiring  message  received  from 
E.  J.  Hanna,  general  manager  of  the 
Pampa  (Tex  )  News,  who  also  is  Gray 
County  chairman  for  salvage  metal. 

The  News  has  been  conducting  its 
own  salvage  drive  since  the  first  of 
this  year  and,  reported  Mr.  Hanna, 
the  campaign  already  has  garnered 
18,000,000  pounds  of  scrap  in  Gray 
County. 

In  many  states,  radio  stations  are 
cooperating  with  the  newspapers,  the 
committee  said. 

L.  T.  Kittinger,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-Industry  Committee,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  who  is  working  with  the 
committee,  has  asked  the  major  oil, 
automobile  and  rubber  companies  who 
use  radio  to  make  available  some  of 
the  program  time  to  plug  the  drive. 

Southern  California’s  drive  has  been 
in  progress  since  the  middle  of  August 
and  high  per  capita  returns  are  re¬ 
ported. 

In  Alabama,  Harry  M.  Ayers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anniston  Star,  is  direct¬ 
ing  a  campaign  which  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  month.  This  drive, 
organized  by  Mr.  Ayers,  has  exceeded 
its  quota  for  the  county  by  67%. 

All  papers  in  Georgia  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

N.  Y.  Pablisher*  Organized 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  whose 
successful  scrap  drive  brought  about 
Mr.  Nelson’s  request  to  newspapers 
to  do  the  job,  is  all  out  again  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  exceed  its  quota  set  last  time 
— 103  pounds  per  capita,  which  the 
committee  has  taken  as  its  example. 

A  committee  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City,  of  which 
N.  S.  Macneish,  business  manager  of 
the  World-Telegram,  is  chairman,  is 
cooperating  with  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  in  putting  the  drive  over. 

In  a  wire  to  Gannett  publishers 
last  week,  Mr.  Tripp  urged  100% 
effort  for  the  scrap  cause.  He  said: 


“The  guts  of  this  thing  is  in 
news  and  editorial  stories  so  f» ' 
the  inside  work  goes.  Don’t  m' 
Boy  Scout  on  the  job.  Give  it  St 
best  talent  you  have  and  get  the  W 
brains  in  yoiu-  plant  thinkine  ahnw’ 
When  it  is  all  over  let’s  all  be  nr' 
of  the  part  the  Gannett  ' 

played  in  this  nationwide  task" 

William  Randolph  Hearst  this  w 
instructed  all  of  his  papers  to 
port  the  metal  drive  and  to  make  ^ 
use  of  the  Junior  Victory  Annv 
Hearst-sponsored  youth  organi^^' 
Scrap  Bumpers,  Pegler  Urfti 

Westbrook  Pegler,  New  York  Wo^ 
Telegram  columnist,  last  week  e 
posed  that  civilians  contribute  i 
bumpers  from  their  cars,  nuay^ 
which  are  made  of  high  grade  stei 
His  idea  has  caught  on  and  huadm 
of  persons,  including  the  coIm 
himself,  already  have  adopted^ 
proposal. 

liie  Governor  of  Kansas  has  ^ 
lenged  the  Governor  of  Nebrain! 
a  competition  in  total  tonnage  hi 
two  states.  The  prize  is  a  $S  f|| 
Bond  to  be  paid  on  the  day  of  Ik 
Kansas-Nebraska  football  gamf  ^ 
bond  then  will  be  auctioned  oft 

The  National  Association  (rf  Has 
facturers  in  cooperation  with  the  Os 
servation  Division  of  the  WPB  Is 
produced  a  22-minute  film,  “Let'i  0 
in  the  Scrap,”  which  it  has  madeiviL 
able  to  industrialists  to  inspire  the 
effort. 

John  S.  Knight’s  Miami  (Fla 
Herald  has  organized  a  unique  stun 
It  is  sponsoring  a  “Scrap  TYain"! 
20  cars  loaded  with  scrap  whidi  si 
leave  Miami  for  the  steel  milh  i 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the  opening  dz 
of  the  campaign,  stopping  off  at  poins 
along  the  route  where  additional  can 
will  be  added.  Miami  already  has  col¬ 
lected  11,260,000  pounds  of  scrap  ui 
an  additional  house-to-house,  blod 
by-block  canvass  is  contenqilate 
there. 
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To  stimulate  Southeastern  Hasa 
chusetts  participation  in  the  campaig: 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Tme 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  and  statkc 
WI^H  are  offering  $2,000  in  cac 
prizes. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joarail- 
Every  Evening  and  Morning  Stm 
who  have  distributed  severd  thou 
sand  Victory  Scrap  insignias  and  han 
done  other  cooperative  work,  are  gnr 
ing  $500  in  War  Bonds  to  Delawan 
schools  collecting  the  most  scrap  i 
the  School  Salvage  Program, 
also  is  national  in  scope. 


EDITOR  6  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  27-29  —  Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  M 
meeting,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  27-29— Central  SUt« 
Circulation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  silv« 
anniversary  convention,  Medi- 
nah  Club,  Chicago. 

Sept.  28-30— SNPA,  40th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  The  Arlington 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Oct.  J.«— National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Oct.  3 — Newspaper  Boy  D*)' 
observance  and  War  Stamp  ^ 

Oct.  4-5  —  Ontario-Quebec 
Circulation  Managers’  A®- 
fall  meeting,  Kawartha  Go 
Club,  Peterborough. 

Oct.  5-6— 14th  annual  Bo^ 
Conference  on  Distribution. 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  5— PNPA.  fall  repon^ 
meeting  (dailies)  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  PhiladeliJua. 

Oct.  6—AP  regular  Dirwtors 
meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York  City. 
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TEMBER  26,  1942 

INS  Man  Dies  in  Pacific; 
Missing  AP  Writer  Found 

Jack  Singer  Lost  in  Action  After  Getting  Torpedo 
Plane  Scoop  .  .  .  Haugland  Survives 
Parachute  Jump  and  44  Days  in  Jungle 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

lACK  SINGER,  27-year-old  war  cor-  yet.  His  final  story,  on  the  rescue  of 
^  respondent  for  International  News  five  lost  pilots,  cleared  Sept.  24. 

was  lost  in  action  in  the  Singer  was  bom  in  New  York.  His 
^thwest  Pacific  battle  zone  this  first  newspaper  job  was  as  a  sports 
^  writer  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 

where  Mark  Hellinger  spotted  in  him 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  Three 
years  ago  Hellinger  sent  some  of 
Singer’s  clippings  to  J.  V.  Connolly, 
president  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  INS,  who  hired  the  young  sports 
writer  for  the  Journal-American. 

Noted  for  humorous  twists  in  his 
stories  of  baseball,  football  and  fights. 
Singer  quipped  in  his  biography: 

“I  was  born  Nov.  21,  1914,  under  the 
sign  of  Leo,  and  I  don’t  mean  Duro- 
cher.” 

He  added  that  “I  was  raised  in  Los 
Angeles  and  this  incidentally  is  the 
last  raise  I’ve  received.”  Further  on 
he  said:  “I  detest  parties,  especially 
large,  tough  parties.  I  get  seasick 
when  I  look  at  the  bathtub,  which 
qualifies  me  as  a  correspondent  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet.” 

Haugland’s  survival  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  stories  in  the  annals  of 
war  correspondence.  Haugland  al¬ 
most  broke  the  record  for  a  safe  re¬ 
turn  from  the  jungle.  He  was  missing 
44  days  before  Allied  Headquarters 
at  Port  Moresby  received  word  Sept. 
19  that  he  was  at  an  inland  mission 
station.  An  Allied  aviator  holds  the 
record.  He  was  missing  45  days,  after 
parachuting  from  his  plane  over  New 
Guinea,  before  he  reached  civilization. 

First  indication  that  the  34-year-old 
AP  writer  had  survived  a  parachute 
jump  and  tortured  weeks  in  the  jungle 
reached  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
headquarters  in  Australia  last  Satur¬ 
day  in  a  brief  message  from  another 
AP  war  correspondent.  Dean  Sched- 
ler. 

AP  Man  "Emaciated,  Delirious" 

From  somewhere  in  New  Guinea 
Schedler  relayed  a  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Fore  report  that  an  American  believed 
to  be  Haugland  had  reached  a  remote 
mission  station  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  On  Sept.  21  the 
commander  of  an  isolated  Australian 
Army  post  reported  that  Haugland 
had  been  brought  in  from  the  mission 
‘‘in  an  emaciated  and  delirious  con¬ 
dition.” 

The  latter  message  urged  Haug¬ 
land’s  immediate  removal  for  hospital¬ 
ization.  On  Sept.  23  a  small  plane 
piloted  by  an  Australian  airman  ex¬ 
perienced  in  New  Guinea  rescue  work 
flew  to  the  mission  station.  The  fever- 
stricken  war  correspondent  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  Port  Moresby,  where  he  is 
now  in  an  Australian  base  hospital. 

Scanty  reports  did  not  indicate  how 
Haugland  reached  the  mission  station 
or  how  he  had  been  able  to  survive 
more  than  six  weeks  in  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  primitive  country  in 
the  world  without  food  supplies,  maps 
or  any  experience  in  jungle  country. 

Only  the  navigator  of  the  plane 
which  Haugland  parachuted  from  still 
is  missing. 

Seeking  a  first-hand  story  of  the 
war  in  New  Guinea,  Haugland  left 
Townsville,  on  the  Australian  north¬ 
east  coast,  Aug.  7  in  a  U.  S.  Army  Air 


week,  a  few  days  after  he  had  ob- 
Uined  the  scoop  of  his  promising  ca¬ 
reer. 

Word  that  Singer  was  ‘‘missing  in 
action”  was  followed  almost  imme¬ 
diately  by  news  that  Vern  Haugland, 
Associated  Press  correspondent  listed 
as  missing,  had  survived  a  parachute 
jump  into  the  New  Guinea  jungle 
from  a  stricken  Army  bomber.  It  took 
him  48  days  to  get  medical  aid.  very 
ill  from  malaria,  exhaustion  and  lack 
of  food.  Haugland  was  semi-con¬ 
scious  this  week  in  an  Allied  base 
hospital  at  Port  Moresby,  but  he  is 
expected  to  recover. 

A  terse  and  tragic  message  sent  to 
INS  in  New  York  Sept.  22  told  of 
Singers  loss.  From  the  Navy,  it  said: 

Personal  Effocts  Forwarded 
“Jack  Singer  missing  in  action. 
Haller  will  forward  personal  effects 
to  you.” 

The  message  ended  24  hours  of  sus¬ 
pense  at  INS  headquarters.  Richard 
Haller,  chief  INS  correspondent  at 
Honolulu,  had  advised  New  York  the 
previous  day  that  something  had  gone 
wrong.  But  it  wasn’t  definite  until 
official  notification  came  from  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington. 

Singer  had  been  with  the  fleet  for 
several  months.  Only  a  week  ago  he 
obtained  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
action  stories  of  the  war  first-hand 
when  he  rode  a  torpedo  bomber 
which  attacked  and  apparently  sank 
a  Japanese  aircraft  carrier. 

A  former  New  York  Journal- 
American  sports  writer.  Singer  sought 
bis  foreign  assignment  last  spring  be¬ 
cause  “writing  sports  seems  so  mean¬ 
ingless  now,”  according  to  Max  Case, 
Journal-American  sports  editor. 

A  “whiz”  as  a  sports  writer  and 
humorist,  the  young  war  correspon¬ 
dent  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field.  He  left  one  of  the  most 
eoveted  sports  assignments,  the  Giants’ 
training  camp  in  Florida,  to  go  to  the 
acific  for  INS  last  April.  Longingly 
to  be  where  the  action  was 
taking  place,  he  was  soon  dodging 
wmbs  and  bullets  with  Navy  task 
lorces. 

Singer  “bummed  a  ride”  on  the 
**'?L*^°  io  get  his  next-to-last 

and  best  war  story,  published  Sept.  15. 

e  returned  safely  from  that  thrilling 
/IP  ft)  lose  his  life  in  a  manner 
ich  the  Navy  has  not  disclosed  as 


U.  P.  war  correspondent  Joe  James  Custer 
(left)  shown  at  advance  hospital  base  in 
Southwest  Pacific  with  Lieut.  A.  M. 
Wiesen,  Army  Medical  Corps  eye  special¬ 
ist,  who  treated  Custer  after  shell  frag¬ 
ment  lodged  behind  his  left  eye  during 
battle  in  Solomon  Islands.  Admiral 
Chester  Nimitz  last  week  visited  Custer 
in  a  Honolulu  hospital  where  he  is  under¬ 
going  treatment  in  an  attempt  to  save  his 
sight. 


plane  by  tossing  a  coin  with  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  correspondent  also  seeking  to 
fly  to  New  Guinea. 

The  plane  ran  into  a  heavy  tropical 
storm  and  exhausted  its  gasoline  sup¬ 
ply  in  an  attempt  to  locate  its  destin¬ 
ation,  which  was  hidden  by  clouds. 
With  members  of  the  crew,  Haugland 
bailed  out,  but  the  parachutes  drifted 
far  apart  during  the  13,000-foot  des¬ 
cent  in  semi-darkness. 

Two  members  of  the  crew  reached 
Port  Moresby  in  eight  days.  The 
pilot,  Lieut.  Duncan  Seffem  of  Man- 
awa,  Wis.,  and  one  other  crewman 
reached  the  base  after  a  20-day  jun¬ 
gle  trek.  Only  the  navigator  still  is 
missing. 

Seffem  remained  hopeful  for  Haug¬ 
land’s  safety  throughout  the  long 
weeks  because  he  saw  the  correspond¬ 
ent’s  parachute  clear  the  plane  and 
open  before  he  himself  bailed  out. 

Col.  Lloyd  Lehrbas,  a  former  AP 
war  correspondent  now  one  of  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  aides,  visited  New 
Guinea  shortly  after  Haugland’s  dis- 
ap{>earance  and  assisted  in  organizing 
a  widespread  but  futile  search.  An 
AP  photographer,  Edward  Widdis,  ac¬ 
companied  one  searching  party  and 
reported  that  the  organized  search 
was  abandoned  last  week. 

Haugland,  who  was  bom  May  27, 
1908,  in  Litchfield,  Minn.,  worked  in 
Missoula  and  Butte,  Mont.,  before 
joining  the  AP  bureau  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  in  1936.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Los  Angeles  in  1939  and  went 
to  Australia  in  the  first  big  U.  S.  con¬ 
voy  of  the  war. 

The  first  reports  of  his  arrival  at  a 
mission  station  in  New  Guinea  were 
not  released  for  publication  until 
Sept.  24,  pending  confirmation  and 
clarification  in  the  fear  that  if  they 
had  not  been  true  they  would  have 
raised  false  hopes  among  members  of 
Haugland’s  family  and  his  friends. 

Nimitz  Visits  Joe  Custer 

Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
visited  U  P.  war  correspondent  Joe 
James  Custer  Sept.  23  in  the  Queen’s 
Hospital,  Honolulu,  where  Custer  is 
convalescing  from  a  serious  wound  he 
received  in  the  Solomon  Islands  naval 
battle.  Admiral  Nimitz  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Commander  Waldo  Drake, 
Pacific  Fleet  public  relations  officer. 
Nimitz  expressed  hope  that  Custer 
would  soon  be  able  to  “be  back  in 
action.” 

He  commented,  after  inspecting  the 
shell  fragment  which  was  removed 


from  behind  Custer’s  left  eye:  “I  ant 
happy  it  was  not  worse.” 

The  visit  was  in  line  with  Admiral 
Nimitz’s  policy  of  personally  visiting 
all  officers  and  enlisted  men  wounded 
in  action. 

Two  operations  have  been  per¬ 
formed  on  Custer.  Surgeons  expect 
him  to  be  in  hospital  another  month. 
They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  can  save  the  sight 
of  his  left  eye. 

Though  he  was  wounded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  Custer  dic¬ 
tated  dispatches  from  his  bed  despite 
protests  of  surgeons  and  nurses.  In  a 
dispatch  released  last  week,  Custer 
described  how  he  felt  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  wound  as  he  watched  the 
naval  battle  from  the  deck  of  an 
American  warship.  He  said  he  had 
been  edging  forward  to  watch  a  man 
spraying  water  on  a  deck  gun. 

“Just  then  there  was  a  gigantic  ex¬ 
plosion  and  a  fragment  of  shell  hit 
behind  my  left  eye,”  he  wrote.  “I 
spun  around.  There  was  a  sharp 
pain.  Blood  streamed  down  my  face. 
I  could  not  see  anything. 

“  ‘Lean  on  me,’  a  man  said.  We 
stood  there  for  about  10  or  15  minutes. 
I  felt  giddy  from  smoke  and  fumes.” 

Later  he  was  moved  to  a  dressing 
station  in  the  forecastle  where  he  sat 
on  an  anchor  chain  while  his  face  was 
washed  and  his  head  bandaged.  Even¬ 
tually  he  was  moved  with  other 
wounded  to  a  relief  ship. 

Several  reporters  recently  spent 
some  time  on  submarines  in  training 
operations  in  the  Atlantic.  Milton  L 
Carr,  UP.,  and  Allen  Raymond,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  told  in  stories 
published  Sept.  23  what  life  with  the 
submarine  crews  is  like. 


OWI  to  Buy 
Radio  Time 


In  an  effort  to  provide  American 
troops  in  remote  stations  with  the  kind 
of  contact  they  want  with  home,  the 
Office  of  War  Information  announced 
Sept.  23  that  it  would  purchase  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  eight  hours  radio  time  daily 
beginning  about  Oct.  1  to  pipe  news 
and  special  programs  to  service  men 
in  Alaska. 

Commercial  shows  taken  from  the 
three  major  radio  networks  also  will 
be  transmitted.  The  programs  will  be 
piped  from  San  Francisco  to  four 
Alaskan  stations  at  Fairbanks 
(KFAR),  Juneau  (KINY),  Ketchikan 
(KTKN)  and  Anchorage  (KFQD) 
and  rebroadcast  over  medium  wave 
transmitters. 

As  equipment  becomes  available, 
the  OWI,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  will  install  low- 
powered  transmitters  at  Nome,  Dutch 
Harbor  and  Kodiak. 

The  OWI  already  is  broadcasting 
news  and  variety  programs  for  the 
information  and  entertainment  of 
American  troops  on  overseas  duty. 
The  schedule  of  Alaskan  broadcasts 
was  arranged  by  Murry  Brophy,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Communications  Fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  owl’s  Overseas  Branch. 
■ 

G.O.P.  Platform  in  Pa. 
Has  Free  Press  Plank 

Harrisbubg,  Pa.,  Sept.  21 — ^The  Re¬ 
publican  State  platform  for  this  fall’s 
gubernatorial  elections  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  contains  a  plank  on  freedom  of 
the  press  and  censorship,  as  follows: 

“In  the  firm  belief  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  people  to  freedom 
of  religion,  of  speech,  and  to  a  free 
press  must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  other  priceless  free¬ 
doms,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  oppose 
any  attempts  to  destroy  or  restrict 
these  fundamental  rights.” 
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Reporter  Finds 
Idleness,  Waste 
In  Shipyards 


Seattle  Times  Man  Spent 
Two  Weeks  in  Yards 
Getting  Iniormation 


report  that  government  contracti 
on  a  cost-plus  basis,  stating- 
“We  are  on  a  cost-plus  and  fee 
The  less  money  a  ship  costs  to  ^ 
the  more  we  make— we  get  a 
of  the  saving,  a  bonus.  But  thT^U 
a  ship  costs,  the  less  we  make* 
This  was  in  response  to  a  statea*! 
credited  to  some  Seattle-Tacoma* 
ployes  that  the  corporation  hires  ^ 


for 
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The  first  five  Army  public  relations  officers  to  be  9raduated  from  Infantry  Officer 
Candidate  School,  leh  to  right:  Lt.  R.  B.  McGinnis,  Lt.  J.  E.  Whelden;  Lt.  R.  E.  Tukey, 
Lt.  C.  T.  Dockarty,  Lt.  Carroll  Fitzgerald. 


Army  Graduates 
First  Public 
Relations  Officers 


PRINTS  MAP  SECTION 


Rve  Former  News  and 
Radio  Men  Leave 
Officers  School 


The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  pro¬ 
vided  a  20-page  tabloid  section  con¬ 
taining  maps  of  world  war  zones  Sept. 
16  which  also  drew  a  heavy  percen¬ 
tage  of  advertising.  Entitled  “Global 
Maps  for  a  Global  War,”  the  section 
had  a  color  cover  on  page  cne. 


The  first  five  men  to  be  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  Army  enlisted  ranks  and 
sent  to  the  Infantry  Officer  Candidate 
School  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
preparing  them  for  public  relations 
work  reported  to  the  War  Department 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Sept.  8.  ,  Four  of  the  men 
had  newspaper  backgrounds  before 
entering  the  Army,  and  the  fifth  was 
associated  with  radio. 

These  men,  each  of  whom  has  now 
been  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  have  undergone  the  regular 
three-month  training  course  given  to 
all  infantry  officer  candidates  who  at¬ 
tend  the  school  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
and  in  Washington  they  will  receive 
orientation  in  public  relations  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  expected  that  their  com¬ 
bined  training  for  combat  duty  and 
for  public  relations  activity  will  re¬ 
sult  in  their  being  given  special 
assignments. 

Formerly  ee  Newspapers 

The  civilian  experience  of  the  men 
includes  work  on  papers  from  coast 
to  coast.  Lieut.  Carroll  Fitzgerald 
spent  12  years  with  the  Hearst  Service 
as  reporter,  editor,  and  writer,  hav¬ 
ing  worked  on  the  New  York  Joumal- 
Americon,  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
and  with  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Lieut  Fitzgerald’s  father  is  C.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  associate  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Joumal-American. 

Lieut.  Charles  T.  Dockarty  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald  for  eight  years  and  sub¬ 
sequently  worked  for  various  New 
Jersey  papers.  He  was  also  editor  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Defender,  a  sol¬ 
dier  tabloid  newspaper  published  by 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

Lieut.  Richard  E.  Tukey  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  city  staff  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter  and 
was  also  with  the  New  York  bureau 
of  International  News  Service.  After 
entering  the  Army,  he  filed  special 
correspondence  from  Camp  Stewart, 
Georgia,  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Lieut.  John  E.  Whelden  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  and,  later  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union. 

Lieut.  Robert  B.  McGinnis,  the  sole 
radio  representative,  was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  in  various  capacities  with 
KMJ,  in  Fresno,  Cal. 


Will  Hoys  Cheers 
Czar  Ban  Proposal 


The  New  York  World-Telegram  this 
week  received  a  telegram  from  Will 
H.  Hays,  who  for  some  20  years  has 
silently  suffered  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  “czar  of  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry’’  giving  his  full  approval  of  a 
World-Telegram  editorial  Sept.  19 
urging  that  Manpower  Commissioner 
McNutt,  Rubber  Administrator  Jeffers 
and  other  newcomers  be  spared  this 
undemocratic  title.  Mr.  Hays  com¬ 
mented: 

“Right!  Have  just  read  editorial 
‘Junk  the  Title  Czar.’  Good.  I  have 
suffered  for  over  20  years  from  that 
title.  Everybody  hates  a  czar.  There 
never  was  and  can  never  be  a  czar  of 
any  kind  in  this  country.  Bad  titles 
kill  the  box  office  of  many  good  pic¬ 
tures.  Have  your  boys  find  another 
name  somehow  for  the  poor  guy  who 
carries  impossible  loads  and  who 
would  have  trouble  enough  if  you  call 
him  ‘darling.’  Give  him  a  break. 
Don’t  let  them  pin  this  title  on  Paul 
McNutt  or  Bill  Jeffers.  Go  ahead 
and  kill  the  title  ‘czar.’  Best  wishes.” 


TRIBUNE  CHANGES 

India  Moffett,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  taking  a  leave  of 
absence,  effective  Sept.  28,  to  join  her 
husband,  Herbert  Eklwards,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Eleanore  Page  has 
been  named  society  editor  at  the 
Tribune.  Kate  Massee,  who  has  been 
conducting  the  column,  “Front  Views 
and  Profiles,”  will  take  over  the  col¬ 
umn,  “Women  in  War  Work,”  formerly 
written  by  India  Moffett.  Marcia  Winn, 
Tribune  staff  writer,  has  been  named 
to  conduct  “Front  Views  and  Profiles.” 
Lawrence  Burd  and  Ward  Walker, 
local  staff  reporters,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Tribune. 


Seattle,  Sept.  21 — The  Seattle  Times 
last  week  turned  the  eyes  of  the  city 
toward  the  Seattle-Tacoma  shipyard 
here,  where,  the  newspaper  charged 
in  a  series  of  daily  articles,  there  is 
“widespread  idleness  and  waste.” 

The  series  was  written  by  Don 
Magnuson,  Times  reporter  who  re¬ 
corded  his  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  for  his  paper  after  two  weeks’ 
employment  in  the  yard  as  a  ship- 
fitter’s  helper.  The  Times  did  not 
select  the  shipyard  in  which  Magnuson 
was  to  be  employed.  He  was  assigned 
the  job  by  a  union  dispatcher. 

The  Times’  purpose  “was  to  per¬ 
form  a  public  service  for  a  community 
and  nation  at  war  by  disposing  of  the 
widely  circulated  rumors  of  shipyard 
idling  and  labor  hoarding.” 

Manpower  Excess 

Magnuson,  in  his  series,  declared 
there  is  an  enormous  excess  of  man¬ 
power  in  the  yard  .  .  .  that  only  60% 
of  the  men  employed  are  kept  busy 
at  any  one  time. 

Of  his  two  weeks’  employment  in 
the  yard,  the  writer  said: 

“Never  during  my  time  in  the  yard 
did  I  put  in  an  honest  day’s  work. 
I  do  not  think  I  averaged  one  hour  of 
labor  for  each  shift  of  seven  and  one- 
half  hours.  Some  nights  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  usefully  for  no  more  than  10 
minutes. 

“I  believe  I  detected  in  some  of  the 
workers,  however,  the  beginning  of 
what  might  be  termed  a  ‘shipyard 
philosophy’ — a  philosophy  of  idleness, 
a  philosophy  embodying  a  ‘what-the- 
hell?’  attitude  bound  to  stultify  any 
who  embrace  it.” 

In  a  front-page  statement  Sunday, 
Sept.  20,  the  Times  declared: 

“From  the  information  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  both  since  and  before  Mr. 
Magnuson’s  articles  were  published, 
the  Times  is  convinced  the  waste  of 
manpower  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  yards,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  exists  in 
other  shipyards  on  Puget  Sound;  that 
this  condition  is  not  local — it  is  in  the 
shipyards  in  Oregon  and  California; 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  ship¬ 
building  industry,  but  that  it  is  in 
other  war  industries  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Further  than  that,  we  believe 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  that  it  exists  in  the  war 
industries  throughout  the  United 
States. 

“.  .  .  These  conditions  must  and 
should  be  corrected.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  alone  that  the  Seattle  Times 
is  publishing  these  articles.” 

With  the  appearance  of  the  first 
article  of  the  series,  the  newspaper 
also  published  a  statement  by  R.  J. 
Lamont,  president  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  in 
which  the  executive  declared: 

“The  whole  bunch  of  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourselves.” 

Lamont  branded  as  erroneous  the 


men  because  they  hold 
cost-plus  contracts  and  “the  more^ 
hire  and  spend  the  more  moner  S 
shipyards  make.”  ^  * 

In  Lament’s  vigorous  reply 
the  Times  article,  the  executive  4 
dared: 

“You  are  giving  the  company  4 
men  and  the  war  effort  a  stab  in  I 
back.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  ^ 
can  you  call  yourselves  Amerioa 

“I’ve  been  in  the  shipyard  bi^ 
all  my  life  and  I  don’t  know  even 
thing.  But  now  you  have  a  man^ 
worked  two  weeks  and  can  teD  1 
what’s  wrong.” 

Magnuson  declared  in  the  setie 
men  “keep  busy”  by  poring  overbb 
prints  of  which  they  know  nothin 
by  visiting  friends  in  various  parts  i 
the  yard;  duplication  of  work;  swmj. 
ing  floors  repeatedly,  sometime  in  4 
same  spot;  by  keeping  “a  wrendi 
something  in  your  hand  or  pode. 
and  by  milling  around  the  exit  1 
several  minutes  before  time. 


Selective  Service 
Praises  Articles 


Seattle,  Sept.  22— The  expose  k 
the  Seattle  Times  of  idling  in  th 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Ca. 
poration  here  has  brought  a  flood  f 
enlistments  in  the  armed  services  ad 
has  done  a  lot  of  good,  Col.  Walter  J 
Delong,  state  director  of  Selective  Se:- 
vice,  said  today.  Delong’s  praise  d  ^ 
the  newspaper’s  action  was  made  a 
the  last  of  seven  daily  articles  c 
widespread  waste  and  idling  in  tb 
shipyards  was  published.  “Your  art 
cles  have  caused  a  large  number  i 
men  to  quit  the  shipyards  and  enlist’ 
Colonel  Delong  said.  “Hundreds  an 
entering  the  Army  and  other  brand* 
of  the  service.  You  are  doing  a  fin 
job.  It  already  has  done  a  lot  i 
good.  It  appears  now  that  we  are  ic¬ 
ing  to  get  as  many  men  through  en¬ 
listments  this  month  as  we  will  ob¬ 
tain  through  the  draft.” 

Stuart  G.  Thompson,  chairman  1 
Draft  Board  No.  6  in  Seattle,  anc 
spokesman  for  other  boards  here,  de 
dared  “the  draft  boards  are  with  jw 
heart  and  soul.  We  had  been  heiri» 
these  reports  constantly,  in  fad, » 
were  already  fighting  this  thing.  Y* 
have  brought  it  out  in  the  open  ate 
let  the  public  know  about  it.  We  an 
determined  that  loafers  are  not  goint 
to  stay  in  war  industries  while  mar¬ 
ried  men  with  children  and  men  i 
middle  age  are  sent  to  war.” 


COURT  EXTENDS  TIME  FOR  FILING  AP  ANSWERS 

THE  TIME  FOR  FILING  the  answers  of  the  Associated  Press  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  anti-trust  complaint  was  extended  Sept.  22  by  Federal  Judge 
John  W.  Clancy  in  New  York  to  Oct.  15.  The  22-day  extension  was  agreed 
upon  by  counsel  for  the  government  and  the  AP.  A  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  AP  board  of  directors  will  be  held  Oct.  6  in  New  York. 
Whether  separate  answers  are  to  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  AP  corporation, 
the  board  members  and  their  newspaper  corporations,  and  the  entire  AP 
membership,  which  was  named  as  a  group,  or  a  single  answer  for  all  is  to 
be  entered,  could  not  be  learned. 


MORE  RATE  INCREASES 

Price  increases  by  PennsylvaM 
newspapers  have  been  announced  dot¬ 
ing  the  past  week  as  follows:  Colw- 
bia  News  home  delivery  price  ft® 
12  to  15  cents  pter  week.  Somenf. 
Daily  American  from  two  to  thw 
cents  per  single  copy;  12  to  15  coti 
per  week.  Ellwood  City  Ledger  ft® 
12  to  18  cents  per  week,  home  delit 
ery. 

The  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  l/niox-5** 
and  Journal  announced  Sept  19  " 
increase  in  subscription  rates  to 
cents  daily  and  24  cents  weekly.  Foi-i 
mer  prices  were  3  cents  daily  and  « j 
cents  weekly. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  County’s  three  dai? ' 
newspapers — the  Passaic  Herald-Ne^t 
the  Paterson  Evening  News  and  w 
Paterson  Morning  Call — announw 
Sept.  21  their  prices  would  be 
creased  from  three  to  four  cents,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  5. 
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Chicago  Times. 


— John  S.  Knott 
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cartoon  comment  on  war  rationing  and  CONSUMERS'  INFLATION  PLIGHT 

WAITING  FOR  OCTOBER  1  "WHAT  IS  MEAT.  PAPA?" 


UNCOMFORTABLE  BUT  NECESSARY! 


Chicago  Reporter 

Uncovers 

Fifth  Column 

Robey  Parks  at  Herald- 
American  Was  Advance 
Man  for  FBI 

The  patient  and  painstaking  efforts 
of  Robey  Parks,  ace  reporter  for  the 
Chicogo  Herald- American,  resulted 
this  week  in  the  arrest  of  84  leaders 
and  members  of  a  Japanese -inspired 
fifth  column,  exposed  after  a  four- 
month  investigation  by  the  Herald- 
American.  FBI  agents  seized  Chicago 
Negroes  involved. 

The  investigation  dealt  primarily 
with  two  “master  groups”  dedicated 
to  uniting  the  world’s  dark-skinned 
peoples  under  Japan  and  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  white  race,  according  to  Parks. 
The  two  principal  movements  are  the 
Pacific  Movement  of  the  Eastern 
World  and  Development  of  Our  Own, 
both  founded  by  Japanese.  The  first 
group  was  the  child  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  Intelligence,  said  Parks, 
while  the  second  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Japanese  Black 
Dragon  Society.  Both  groups  were 
founded  in  Chicago  by  Major  Satakata 
Takahashi  of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Intelligence,  who  operated  in  this 
country  for  more  than  10  years.  Taka- 
b»shi  has  since  been  arrested  and  is 
now  interned  in  Kansas  City  by  U.  S 
intelligence  officers. 

An  iidormant,  who  chanced  to  get 
into  a  Chicago  Negro  meeting  which 
be  thought  to  be  Communistic,  re¬ 
sulted  in  Parks  receiving  the  initial 
tip  which  led  to  the  investigation  and 
eventual  expose.  After  Parks  was 
convinced  of  the  seditious  character 
of  the  groups,  he  informed  the  FBI, 
who  took  up  the  trail,  while  Parks 
continued  his  investigation.  Working 
mghu  and  disguised  in  old  clothes. 
Parks  served  as  ‘‘advance  man”  for 
™  roi.  He  was  able  to  break  the 
etailed  story  an  hour  and  a  half 
wead  of  the  FBI’s  announcement  to 
press  on  the  arrest  of  Chicago 
Negroes  affiliated  with  the  Allah  Tem- 
Pe  of  Islam,  the  Ethiopian-Pacific 
ovement  and  the  Colored- American 
National  Organization. 


L.  W.  WILLIAMS  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  21 — Leon¬ 
ard  W.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  succeeding 
Walter  Karig  who  has  entered  the 
United  States  Navy  as  a  lieutenant 
commander.  Mr.  Williams  formerly 
directed  coverage  of  war  agencies  in 
New  Jersey.  A  native  of  Georgia, 
he  served  on  the  staffs  of  Universal 
Service  and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
before  joining  the  Evening  News. 

■ 

Brooklyn  Eagle  Forms 
"Dodger  Booster  Club" 

When  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  began 
to  slip  behind  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
in  the  National  League  pennant  race, 
Lou  Niss,  sports  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  called  on  the  Brooklyn 
fans — famous  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
team — to  enroll  in  a  Dodgers’  Booster 
Club. 

Response  was  immediate.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  700  persons  a  day  sent  in  their 
names  for  publication  in  the  Eagle 
in  the  first  four  days  after  the  in¬ 
vitation  appeared  on  the  sports  pages 
of  the  Eagle.  Men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  sent  in  their  names.  No  buttons, 
pins,  or  anything  else  were  offered. 
The  lure  of  seeing  their  names  in 
agate  type  as  win-lose-or-draw 
Dodger  fans  was  enough.  Mothers 
sent  in  the  names  of  their  sons  in  ser¬ 
vice  in  Australia,  Africa,  and  at  sea. 
A  typical  letter  from  a  mother  ex¬ 
plained  that  her  son  ‘‘would  never  for¬ 
give  me  if  I  didn’t  see  that  his  name 
got  on  the  list.”  A  Brooklyn  busi¬ 
ness  man  was  so  pleased  to  see  his 
name  enrolled  as  a  Dodger  booster 
that  he  bought  twelve  copies  of  the 
paper  to  be  mailed  to  friends.  Curi¬ 
ously,  the  mail  kept  up  its  volume 
even  as  the  Dodgers  were  slipping 
further  behind  the  Cardinals. 

‘‘It  just  proves,”  said  Sports  Editor 
Niss,  “that  the  Dodger  fan  is  loyal  to 
the  last  and  wants  to  publish  his 
loyalty  to  the  world.” 

■ 

CUTS  'SUB'  PRICE 

John  R.  Marks,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  -  Times  circulation  manager, 
has  announced  a  half  regular  rate 
subscription  price  for  all  men  in  the 
nation’s  armed  forces,  including  the 
merchant  marine  and  Coast  Guard. 


Breakdown  of 
Radio  Sets 
Worries  Gov't 

WPB  Republishes  Priority 
Notice  for  Repairs  .  .  .  May 
Affect  Listening  Audience 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  23 — Grow¬ 
ing  concern  in  Washington  over  the 
increasing  number  of  home  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  in  a  state  of  disrepair 
has  prompted  the  War  Production 
Board  to  re-publish  a  notice  that 
priority  assistance  is  available  to  dis¬ 
tributors  to  hasten  the  movement  of 
necessary  parts  to  repair  shops. 

Inquiry  at  several  Washington  radio 
service  stores  disclosed  that  the  calls 
for  service  involving  replacement  of 
worn-out  parts  are  in  unprecedented 
number.  Several  shops  have  posted 
notice  that  no  more  sets  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  processing  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  accumulation  is  lightened. 

Government  Interest  • 

The  government’s  interest  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  radio  to  complement 
the  press  in  bringing  official  an¬ 
nouncements  into  the  homes.  Stations 
are  under  what  amounts  to  compul¬ 
sion  to  carry  messages  on  bond  and 
stamp  promotion,  salvage  drives,  and 
various  other  aspects  of  the  war  ef¬ 
fort. 

At  offices  of  the  War  Production 
Board  it  was  stated  that  the  declared 
policy  of  that  agency  is  to  keep  home 
receiving  sets  in  operation,  and  that 
curtailment  orders  issued  to  produc¬ 
ers  of  parts  have  been  drawn  with 
that  objective  in  clear  focus. 

The  WPB  statement  reiterating  that 
priority  assistance  is  available  to 
move  repair  shop  material  from  manu¬ 
facturers’  plants  to  distributors  and 
dealers  who  buy  direct  from  factories, 
was  signed  by  Linford  C.  White,  chief 
of  the  distributors’  branch.  He 
pointed  out  that  ratings  will  be  as¬ 
signed  by  his  division  only  to  items 
necessary  to  the  functioning  of  re¬ 
ceiving  sets;  no  fancy,  non-essential 
radio  gadgets  and  no  phonograph 
parts  will  be  so  rated. 

A  spokesman  for  WPB  explained 
that  this  aid  has  been  available  for 


several  months  but  seems  not  to  have 
been  understood  in  the  trade.  He 
agreed  that  the  breakdown  in  home 
sets  appears  to  be  general. 

A  Washington  correspondent  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
mid-west,  George  W.  Stimson  of  the 
Austin  Daily  Tribune,  and  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  reported  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  single  operating  receiv¬ 
ing  set  in  the  community  where  he 
was  staying  on  the  night  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  anti-infiation  speech. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  this  week  author¬ 
ized  its  house  committee  to  turn  in 
three  receiving  sets  “for  one  that  will 
work.” 

S.  S.  Joseph  Pultizer 
Launched  on  Coast 

Destined  to  carry  the  name  and 
spirit  of  journalistic  genius  to  the 
seven  seas,  the  S.  S.  Joseph  Pulitzer 
was  launched  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Sept.  18,  with  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler, 
wife  of  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
as  its  sponsor. 

The  Times  was  the  1941  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  its  contempt  fight 
which  it  carried  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  after  state  courts  had 
found  the  newspaper  guilty  for  mak¬ 
ing  editorial  comment  on  court  cases. 
The  newspaper  won  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  highest  court. 

Also  present  at  the  christening  was 
Magner  White,  now  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  who  in  1924  won  the 
individual  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  article 
on  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  published  in 
the  San  Diego  Sun,  and  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  the  Times  board. 

The  S.  S.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  10,500- 
ton  EC-2  type  freighter,  is  the  sixty- 
ninth  Liberty  freighter  launched  by 
the  California  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
since  the  nation’s  shipyards  went  all- 
out  in  the  construction  of  cargo 
vessels. 

230  ACCREDilED 

Washington,  Sept.  24  —  Secretary 
Henry  L.  Stimson  told  his  press  con¬ 
ference  today  the  Army  had  no  in¬ 
tention  to  substitute  “combat-report¬ 
ers”  for  civilian  correspondents  in  the 
theaters  of  war.  ’The  department  has 
accredited  230  newspapermen  for  war 
coverage. 


— James  Henderson  in  Providence  Journal. 


Dallas  Morning  News. 


— Jacob  Burck 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


Members  of  fhe  Chica90  Journal  of  Commerce  "all-qirl"  copy  desk  on  the  day  side 
shown  "around  the  rim,"  with  John  R.  Hadfield,  day  city  editor  in  the  slot  and 
William  Ayers,  managing  editor,  turning  copy  over  to  the  desk  for  editing.  Seated, 
left  to  right,  Geneva  Picker,  Eva  Elin,  Alice  Korsen,  Eva  Leonard,  Mary  Hughes  and 

Anna  Zetzs. 


Chicago  Journal 
Of  Commerce  Has 
All-Girl  Copy  Desk 


Training  Women  to  Take 
Over  Night  Jobs  As  Men 
Are  Called 


The  Chicago  Journal  oj  Commerce 
has  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
all-girl  copy  desk  on  the  day  side. 
After  nearly  a  month  of  intensive 
“class-room”  instruction  in  copyread¬ 
ing,  six  women  are  now  engaged  as 
the  day  copy  desk  staff.  As  Journal 
of  Commerce  male  copyreaders  on  the 
night  side  are  called  to  military  ser¬ 
vice,  these  women  will  replace  them 
and  new  ones  will  be  added  to  the  day 
staff. 

William  Ayers,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  managing  editor,  conceived  the 
idea  of  training  girl  copyreaders  after 
experiencing  a  rapid  turnover  on  the 
copy  desk  because  of  men  being 
called  to  service.  About  a  month 
ago  he  set  out  to  recruit  a  staff  of 
women  copyreaders.  He  sought,  in 
general,  to  obtain  women  over  30 
with  business  experience  and.  if  jros- 
sible,  with  some  college  training  in 
either  journalism  or  commerce. 

Wives  of  Staff  Men 

Aside  from  Mr.  Ayers’  own  secre¬ 
tary,  Mary  Hughes,  the  all-girl  copy¬ 
reading  staff  now  employed  was  re¬ 
cruited  from  outside  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  Two  of  the  women  are 
wives  of  husbands  on  the  newspaper 
staff.  They  are  Alice  Korsen,  whose 
husband,  Steve,  is  a  copyreader  on  the 
night  side,  and  Eva  Leonard,  wife  of 
Vv'illiam  Leonard,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  drama  and  music  critic. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ayers  is  training 
six  girls  to  be  business  and  financial 
news  reporters  in  various  classifica¬ 
tions.  O^e  of  this  group,  Nancy  Ford, 
formerly  travel  editor,  is  now  rail¬ 
road  editor  on  the  pap>er. 

The  all-girl  copy  desk  is  proving  to 
he  satisfactory,  according  to  John  R. 
Hadfield,  day  city  editor,  who  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  girls  were  rap¬ 
idly  acquiring  the  swing  of  copy  desk 
technique,  including  headline  writing 
and  an  understanding  of  the  technical 
terminology  which  is  characteristic  of 
a  business  newspaper.  The  girls  are 
scheduled  to  take  a  "final  exam”  later 
this  week  to  qualify  for  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  over  that  paid  them  during 
their  training  period. 

The  trend  to  women  workers  in  the 
newspaper  field  is  already  in  evidence 
in  Chicago  where  the  City  News  Bu¬ 


reau  has  for  the  past  several  months 
been  training  15  girl  reporters,  two 
of  which  have  already  been  hired  by 
Chicago  dailies.  Under  the  direction 
of  Isaac  Gershman,  City  News  Bureau 
managing  editor,  girls  have  been  hired 
to  learn  to  be  spot  news  reporters. 
These  women  are  now  assigned  to  po¬ 
lice,  county  courthouse  and  federal 
building  beats  the  same  as  men  and 
are  learning  to  telephone  their  spot 
news  direct  to  the  bureau  office.  Three 
of  them  are  on  the  night  staff,  one 
serving  as  assistant  night  city  editor. 

“We  are  not  training  women  to  be 
society,  club  news  or  feature  writers, 
but  rather  to  take  their  place  in  the 
daily  routine  of  gathering  and  editing 
spot  news,”  explained  Mr.  Gershman, 
who  has  also  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  replacing  young  men  called 
to  military  service.  In  the  past.  City 
News  Bureau  reporters  have  been  the 
nucleus  from  which  the  daily  papers 
recruited  men  to  fill  staff  vacancies. 
Under  wartime  conditions,  girls 
trained  by  the  City  News  Bureau,  will 
be  available  for  daily  newspaper  work. 


bureau  when  the  Nazis  captured  Paris 
and  remained  there  for  a  year  after. 
He  was  transferred  to  Berlin  and  was 
interned  when  war  broke  out.  He  was 
repatriated  with  other  war  corres¬ 
pondents  and  American  nationals. 

The  usual  features  of  the  annual 
fall  meeting  of  the  institute  will  be 
retained.  Prof.  Frank  B.  Hutchinson, 
of  the  Rutgers  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  association  declared. 
Awards  will  be  made  to  weekly  and 
daily  publications  judged  the  winners 
of  the  “Better  Newspaper  Contest.” 

The  “Four  Freedoms  Award”  pre¬ 
sented  annually  to  the  New  Jersey 
paper,  which  in  an  editorial,  expresses 
best  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  Press, 
Worship  and  Assembly  will  also  be 
made.  Judges  of  this  contest  will  be 
President  Robert  C.  Clothier  of 
Rutgers  University,  President  Harold 
W.  Dodds  of  Princeton  University  and 
President  George  H.  Black  of  Newark 
University. 

Prizes  will  also  be  awarded  in  the 
photographers  contest  with  medals  to 
be  given  in  three  classifications,  spot 
news,  features  and  sports  pictures. 


Price  to  Address  N.  J. 
Newspaper  Institute 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25 — 
Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  will  deliver  the  main  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  21st  annual  Newspaper 
Institute  to  be  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Rutgers  University,  Monday, 
Oct.  5,  Edward  H.  Roemle,  president, 
announced  here  today.  Price’s  talk 
will  be  broadcast  coast  -  to  -  coast 
through  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  from  8: 15  p.m.  until  8;  30  p.m. 

Coincident  with  the  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week,  celebrated 
this  year  from  October  1-8,  Price’s 
topic  will  be  "Newspapers  and  the 
War.”  He  will  discuss  the  cooperation 
of  the  press  and  government  agencies 
in  relation  to  the  war  effort. 

The  other  banquet  speaker  will  be 
Glenn  Stadler,  former  head  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  Paris  and  U.P. 
correspondent  in  Berlin.  Stadler  will 
speak  on  the  "Problems  of  a  Second 
Front.”  Stadler  was  chief  of  the  Paris 


Charges  N.  Y.  Press 
Aids  Gambling 

Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  who 
has  been  feuding  with  the  New  York 
press  for  months,  again  attacked  the 
city’s  newspapers  for  printing  racing 
news  and  information  in  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress  Sept.  20,  declaring  that  such 
information  was  “the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  of  the  bookmaker.”  The  Mayor 
predicted  that  “the  newspapers  will 
continue  to  belittle,  ridicule  and  op¬ 
pose  my  efforts  to  stop  imlawful  gam¬ 
bling  activities.” 

The  Mayor  defended  his  radio  ap¬ 
peal  last  week  to  little  boys  to  write 
to  him  about  places  where  their 
fathers  gambled  or  bet  on  horses.  He 
assailed  the  city’s  newspapers,  men¬ 
tioning  some  of  them  by  name,  for 
printing  race  track  news  and  informa¬ 
tion.  He  also  accused  an  afternoon 
paper  of  printing  an  editorial  based 
on  “the  false  premise”  that  he  had 
asked  boys  to  testify  against  their 
fathers. 

The  press,  the  Mayor  declared,  op¬ 
posed  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  laws 
when  they  were  first  proposed,  and  he 
predicted  that  “the  time  will  come 
when  gambling  publicity  and  gambling 
information  for  the  purpose  of  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  expense  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  American 
families  will  also  be  stopped  by  law.” 


Palmer  Sees 
Reduction  in 
"Luxury"  Printing 

Will  Be  Forced  by  Cut 
In  Paper  Production 
Caused  by  Manpower 


6.  J.  RIDDER  IN  MARINES 

Bernard  J.  Ridder,  president  of 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a 
commission  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  He  reported  for  active 
duty  at  Quantico,  Va.,  on  Sept.  21. 
Lt.  Ridder  is  the  son  of  Joseph  E. 
Ridder,  president  of  Northwest  Pub¬ 
lications.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  Neics-Trib- 
iMie,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  and 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  21-a  he 
izontal  cut  in  paper  production  mt 
be  avoided  but,  in  the  opinion  of  i 
W.  Palmer,  deputy  chief  of  the  Prt 
ing  and  Publishing  Branch  of  the 
Production  Board,  “concentration"! 
inevitable. 

“Concentration”  is  a  device  first  lae 
by  WPB  in  the  stove  industry. 
fects  only  civilian  production.  In* 
application  it  requires  that  manuf*. 
ture  of  the  effected  commodity  h 
concentrated  in  certain  geography 
areas  where  there  is  no  serious  nur 
power  problem,  where  transportatk 
difficulty  is  not  encountered,  or  whe- 
plants  exist  which  do  not  efficient 
lend  themselves  to  war  manufact® 
Inroads  on  Manpower 

“The  Printing  and  Publishu 
Branch  has  caused  a  complete  suiw 
to  be  made  of  the  entire  industry,! 
every  state  and  in  most  of  the  lai^ 
communities,”  Mr.  Palmer  said.  “Th 
incessant  drag  of  the  selective  senna 
on  the  virile  manpower  in  the  Iffgi-,- 
camps,  plus  the  urge  of  the  shipyarc; 
and  munitions  plants  with  their  higlie 
wage  scales,  has  made  a  serious  it- 
road  upon  the  manpower  available! 
the  woods  for  turning  out  timber,  luit. 
ber  and  pulpwood.  And  the  end  > 
not  yet  in  sight;  right  at  this  momer 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  fil.OK 
additional  men  in  the  states  of  Oregc 
and  Washington  alone,  to  man  & 
augmented  facilities  of  the  shipya.-d 
airplane  plants  and  munitions  produc 
ers.  Where  are  these  men  to  cob 
from?  From  only  one  source— froc 
the  ranks  of  civilian  industry,  and  tb 
nearer  to  the  area  in  which  they  an 
needed  the  better. 

"Here  we  have  the  first  real  com- 
ing-to-grips  with  the  problem  of  coc- 
centration  in  industry  that  Americ. 
has  had  to  face  in  an  industry  upo; 
which  the  printing  industry  must  de 
pend  for  its  life-line  of  paper  anc 
board.” 

While  curtailment  of  productio: 
will  be  brought  about  by  “concen¬ 
tration.”  reduction  in  consumplio: 
must  be  accomplished  on  a  horizonti 
basis,  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  opinion.  'Ou: 
he  points  out,  will  require  in  the  fiir 
instance  a  weeding  out  of  luxury  a« 
specialty  production  throughout  tb 
printing  and  publishing  industry. 


LECKRONE  ACTING  EDITOR  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 

WALTER  LECKRONE,  veteran  Scripps-Howard  editor,  on  Sept,  12  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  relieving  for  the  duration 
Ralph  Burkholder,  who  is  now  serving  with  the  Office  of  Censorship  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Leckrone  has  been  in  active  newspaper  work  for  nearly 
25  years.  Beginning  in  Mansfield,  O.,  he  hcis  been  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Columbus  and  Toledo.  For  the  last 
year  he  has  been  in  Cleveland  writing  specialized  series  articles  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  he  recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  rubber  situation.  He  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  in 
the  first  World  War. 


BROOKS  JOINS  NBC 

William  Brooks,  executive  editor « 
Forbes  magazine  and  for  14  years  a: 
executive  of  the  Associated  Press,  ha 
been  appointed  director  of  the  ner 
and  special  events  division  of  the  V 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  t 
Kansas  City,  Washington.  New  W 
and.  most  recently,  London,  Brw* 
served  the  press  association  in  vanw- 
capacities — as  executive  editor 
AP's  feature  service,  as  executive 
news  editor  in  New  York,  as  execU' 
tive  assistant  to  the  general  manage 
and  as  managing  director  of  ^ 
sociated  Press  of  Great  Britain  W 
in  charge  of  photographic  coveraf 
and  news  distribution  to  Europe 
Australia  and  the  Far  Blast. 
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HAGLER  AD  MANAGER 

Hal  Hagler,  formerly  with  the 
Jose  (Cal.)  Mereury  Herald,  has 
named  advertising  manager  of 
San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times  to 
Ted  Schwamb.  resigned 
business  in  Denver. 
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“job  killers.” 


On  the  certificate,  over  the  signa- 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  26.  194  2 

_  j  y  y  _  ticular,  objected  to  the  word  “ace,”  as  .sent  to  individual  committees,  and  let- 

^l|  A I  ^1 H  possibly  designated  what  workers  call  ters  reporting  progress  of  the  plan. 

•  C*VAi*^*  *  ..JqJj  killers.”  On  the  certificate,  over  the  signa- 

,  ITIT  TXT  1  Each  committee  was  asked  to  work  tures  of  the  mayor,  the  WPB  re- 

I  CU  W  method  of  selection.  One  gional  director  and  the  editor,  was 

^  Y  w  w  TJ"  ^  committee  decided  to  have  one  worker  printed  this  text,  super-imposed  on  a 

”•  JTJ  ‘ifj*  r*  ^  chosen  from  each  department  and  line  drawing  of  a  worker,  in  an  action 

ClorsnC©  Judd.  Industnol  Editor*  Conducts  these  selectees  chose  their  “represent-  pose,  handing  a  big  gun  shell  to  an 

_  *  *•  ative”  by  ballot.  Another,  having  American  soldier;  “Representative 

Campaign  to  Select  Representative  three-shift  operation,  had  a  series  of  Worker,  1942.  In  recognition  of  qual- 

.  _  j.  D1  ♦  elections.  Each  department  elected  ity  and  quantity  of  work  in  war  pro- 

WorkerS  ot  Surrounding  slants  one  man  from  each  shift.  The  three  duction,  attitude,  teamwork,  depend- 

from  each  department  then  selected  ability  and  individual  contribution  to 
TLEVELAND,  Sept.  22 — A  publicity  suited  in  advance  of  management,  one.  The  33  departmental  choices  the  war  effort,  (name)  has  been  des- 
^  c^paign  designed  to  give  public  partly  because  they  represent  the  then  got  together  and  elected  one  man.  ignated  as  Representative  Worker  by 
-cognition  to  the  services  of  “the  men  workers  who  will  be  directly  involved,  Negro  lecluded  War  Production  Drive  Committee 

'behind  the  men  - ^ -  partly  because  they  are  likely  to  be  ^he  list  of  17  representatives-pub-  of  (company’s  name)  and  is  awarded 

tehind  the  guns”  more  cooperative  if  each  step  is  ^  this  cert^cate  m  appreciation  of  the 

in  Cleveland’s  advance,  and  finally  b^  _included  one  Negro.  He  was  cho^n  ^if. 

industries.  M  \  cause  labor  leaders  are  likely  to  be  f^om  an  aluminum  melting  plant  men  are  ^fevoting  m  this  year,  1942, 


Each  committee  was  asked  to  work  tures  of  the  mayor,  the  WPB  re- 
out  its  own  method  of  selection.  One  gional  director  and  the  editor,  was 
committee  decided  to  have  one  worker  printed  this  text,  super-imposed  on  a 
chosen  from  each  department  and  line  drawing  of  a  worker,  in  an  action 
these  selectees  chose  their  “represent-  pose,  handing  a  big  gun  shell  to  an 
ative”  by  ballot.  Another,  having  American  soldier;  “Representative 
three-shift  operation,  had  a  series  of  Worker,  1942.  In  recognition  of  qual- 
elections.  Each  department  elected  ity  and  quantity  of  work  in  war  pro- 
one  man  from  each  shift.  The  three  duction,  attitude,  teamwork,  depend- 


-cocnition  to  the  services  of  “the  men  workers  who  will  be  directly  involved, 

'behind  the  men  - : -  partly  because  they  are  likely  to  be 

behind  the  guns”  more  cooperative  if  each  step  is  ex- 

Cleveland’s  plained  m  advance,  and  finally  be- 

#ar  industries.  ^  T  cause  labor  leaders  are  likely  to  be 


harder  to  sell^on  such  a  program  than  ^j^ose  payroll  is  about  75%  Negroes.  United  States  of  America.’ 


The  method  there  appealed  to  the  men. 


and  as  a  news-  whose  payroll  is  about  75%  Negroes. 

paper  contribu-  mana^ment.  .  .  ,  .  Th®  method  there  appealed  to  the  men. 

itoiTto  intensifi-  i  Judd  reasoned  it  out  with  labor  A  group  of  workers  who  were  mem- 

cation  of  the  war  leaders  like  this;  Labor-management  q£  record-holding  furnace  crews  jf 

effort  at  home,  committees  represent  a  definite  labor  ^^^e  selected  by  the  committee;  all  11 

has  been  sue-  8®^’  f  their  names  were  put  in  a  hat  and  one 

cessfully  con-  after  the  war.  These  committees  also  name  drawn.  V 

-i.uImI  bv  the  give  labor  an  opportunity  to  make  a  .  ^1.  ■  * 

rSiiS  Press.  direct  contribution  to  the  war,  with  Representative  workers  and  their 

The  campaign.  an  advance  agreement  that  this  con-  wives  were  guests  of  the  Press  at  a  p 

nrVoar^  and  Clarence  Judd  tribution  is  to  be  to  the  nation  and  ® 

?lXcted  by  not  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  chosen  representatives  were 

Clarence  Judd,  industrial  editor  of  the  capital  or  management.  -They  furnish  yea'^  ol?  whose  regS  sLT^^  of 

Pcess.  publicized  one  typical  war  labor  leaders  an  opportunity  to  prove  I  S  maker  de 

,  t _ _ U  witbnilt  niipctinn  fbat  fh*.v  are  intar.  "OUrs  a  Oay  aS  a  lOOl  maxer.  ue 


Judd  reastmed  it  out  with  labor  ^  group  of  workers  who  were  mem- 
leaders  like  this;  Labor-management  be^s  of  record-holding  furnace  crews 
committees  represent  a  definite  labor  ^^^e  selected  by  the  committee;  all 
gam,  a  gam  that  is  likely  to  be  held  ^^eir  names  were  put  in  a  hat  and  one 
after  the  war.  These  committees  also  na^e  drawn 

give  labor  an  opportunity  to  make  a  _  .  ‘  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

direct  contribution  to  the  war,  with  .R®presentative  workers  and  their 
an  advance  agreement  that  this  con-  wives  were  guests  of  the  Press  at  a 


Clarence  Judd 


tribution  is  to  be  to  the  nation  and  c'vic  luncheon  in  a  downtown  hotel, 
not  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  chosen  representatives  were 


INS  to  Honor 
War  Reporters 
For  Heroism 


esent  except  the  eldest— a  man  72  Announcement  was  made  Sept.  22 

-  ,  .  ,  1  u  1  j  i  -  »ears  old  whose  regular  stint  is  12  of  a  new  medal  of  honor  for  heroic 

publici»d  one  t,T>l,al  war  Uter  loaders  an  oppor^unrt^^^  prow  ,  J,  “  devotion  to  duty  which  will  he 

worker  from  each  Clcv^and  plant  without  question  that  they  are  inter-  .,.  Mayor  Frank  J  Lausche  awarded  by  International  News  Ser- 

•kor.  a  War  Production  Drive  Oim-  e^  In  winning  the  war  and  to  pro-  „,^d  a  framed  certificate  stoned  vice  to  war  correspondents  in  the  hat- 

aiiiw  would  agroe  to  make  a  choice,  vide  tome  comtrucUve  feadership  m  John  U  Virdem  i2  tel  zones  regardleto  of  affiliation 


_  .  .  .  .  nnp  “arpa  rtf  avrppmpnt  ”  “****=cii,  uy  ajwiii  u.  viiucii,  ic-  •.waa.w.o  - —  - - - 

Worhtrt  Guts*,  a*  Lunch  o"®  "J  agreemw^i.  ^be  WPB,  and  by  The  first  medals  will  be  presented 

The  workers  so  selected  and  pub-  *  ruDiieiiu  All  womurt  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press,  by  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of 

lidad  and  their  wives  were  guests  “Obviously,”  Judd  explained,  “a  who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  INS  on  Sept.  28,  when  tribute  will  be 

of  the  Press  at  a  civic  luncheon  in  a  newspaper  cannot  publicize  individ-  On  that  day  the  Press,  for  the  first  paid  to  the  memory  of  Jack  Singer, 

downtown  hotel,  at  which  each  was  ually  every  man  and  woman  in  a  time  since  the  promotion  was  started,  correspondent  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  in 

presented  by  Mayor  Frank  J.  Lausche  large  plant,  with  a  payroll,  say,  of  gave  it  front  page  space.  The  paper  the  Pacific,  officially  reported  missing 

with  a  framed  certificate  signed  by  1,000  to  10,000.  It  can  and  is  willing  followed  up  with  a  Monday  story,  in  action. 

himself.  John  L.  Virden,  regional  to  PubHciz®.  one  representotive  in-  since  it’s  an  aftemtmn  paper  without  ^he  posthumous  award  will  be  made 
WPB  director  and  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  dividual  who  may  be  selected  by  some  a  Sunday  edition,  picturing  the  wives  < .  ginger  and  medals  presented  to 

editor  of  the  Press,  who  acted  as  machinery  set  up  by  a  labor-manage-  and  one  mother  who  attended  the  „ther  corresnondents  in  the  course  of 

master  of  ceremonies.  ment  committee,  and  incidentally  luncheon,  and  a  story  about  their  part  j,  special  Vox  Pop  broadcast  over  the 

Judd  conceived  the  idea  of  select-  publicize  the  labor  ora^ization  to  in  keeping  the  workers  at  top  effi-  nationwide  network  of  the  National 

iig  representative  workers  and  em-  which  he  telongs.  -This  representa-  ciency._  _  _  Broadcastine  Comoanv  and  originat- 


ment  committee,  and  incidentally  luncheon,  and  a  story  about  their  part 
publicize  the  labor  oragnization  to  in  keeping  the  workers  at  top  effi- 


which  he  belongs.  This  ‘represents-  ciency. 


a  special  Vox  Pop  broadcast  over  the 
nationwide  network  of  the  National 

,  *•  >  L  ij  i  u  J  • -  J  -L  Broadcasting  Company  and  originat- 

phasizing  the  workers  necessary  part  tive  should  not  be  designated  as  the  Results  of  the  promotion;  Move-  jp-  Columbia  University, 

in  winning  the  war,  after  the  War  best  worker,  but  as  one  who  truly  rep-  ment  to  organize  in  Cleveland  a  local  -ri,  n  *  *1,  ♦  n 

Department  had  conducted  a  nation-  resents  the  qualities  that  are  typical  council  of  war  production  drive  com-  .  hrst  three  omer  recipients  win 
wide  tour  of  battle  heroes.  of  all  the  workers  in  one  plant.”  mittees,  which  bogged  down  tempo-  ^  London  corre- 

He  presented  the  idea  to  the  re-  First  story  in  the  Press  to  lay  the  rarily  over  objections  by  nationally  spondent,  who  was  the  on^  reporter 

gional  WPB,  to  municipal  officials  and  groundwork  for  the  promotion  de-  organized  union  leaders  to  a  “com-  accompany  the  U.  a.  Rangers  in 
Cleveland  industrial  leaders,  pointing  scribed  the  work  of  one  committee —  pany  union”  officer,  but  which,  at  the  recent  attack  on  ^eppe,  oss 

out  that  without  maximum  production  first  on  the  alphabetical  list  of  45  com-  instance  of  organized  labor,  may  be  ^ 

on  the  home  front  the  sacrifices  of  the  panies  have  active  organizations,  taken  under  the  wing  of  the  mayor’s  Canadian  Rress,  wentwith  me 

heroes  in  the  field  would  be  in  vain.  Addressograph-Multigraph.  That  was  War  Production  Drive  Committee.  Canadian  Commandos,  and  Drew  Mid- 
He  won  their  cooperation.  July  13.  The  following  day  a  story  Direct  interest  of  an  estimat^  30,000  who  covered  it  lor  the 


1  UIC  llUllkC  llkjlll.  like  Illk-k=a  kjl  UIC  w  a  vavzama,  vczACil  UllUCA  llIkT  Wlllg  Ui  UIC  lllCtyUl  J  J  TX.  Tklf'J 

!roes  in  the  field  would  be  in  vain.  Addressograph-Multigraph.  That  was  War  Production  Drive  Committee.  Canadian  Commandos,  and  I^ewMid- 
e  won  their  cooperation.  July  13.  The  following  day  a  story  Direct  interest  of  an  estimat^  30,000  W"®  covered  it  for  the 

Judd  concluded  at  the  windup  of  h®ad®d.  “Press  seeks  city’s  top  war  factory  workers  in  a  story  about  one  ,  Press.  Meier  was  wounded  in 
1.  nlant  ‘Production  Aces’,”  appeared  worker  from  their  own  ^ant.  the  face  and  chest  by  shrapnel  during 


the  promotion  with  the  civic  luncheon.  -  -  .  “r,* -  . . . —  onoaoompnf 

that  the  essentials  to  success  of  such  ®"  mside  page.  It  invited  com-  The  newspaper  concluded  that  the  ciisaBemeni. 

an  effort,  from  a  newspaper  point  of  n^Rt®®  leaders  to  a  dinner  to  discuss  promotion  had  made  many  new  The  Vox  Pop  broadcast  will  feature 
view  were;  f^®  Telephone  invitations  sup-  friends,  and  so  far  as  could  be  deter-  ®  short-wave  cut-in  from  London. 

1.  Decision  by  the  newspaper  that  plemented  the  newspaper  invitation,  mined,  no  enemies.  The  cost,  disre-  I®  addition  to  Mr.  Connolly,  there  will 
the  labor-management  drive  is  funda-  Wame,  who  came  to  Cleveland  from  garding  the  part  time  efforts  to  two  b®  interviews  with  a  group  of  INS 
mentally  a  sound  contribution  to  the  W^hington  for  the  occasion,  was  reporters,  included  about  $60  for  the  executives  and  writers  including 
war  effort,  and  willingness  to  promote  principal  speaker.  At  a  second  meet-  initial  dinner  and  an  equal  amount  ^tty  Graham,  former  correspondent 
its  activities  on  that  basis.  ‘”2,  suggested  by  the  first,  it  was  de-  for  the  “windup”  luncheon,  about  $30  in  China  and  India.  Pierre  J.  Huk, 


its  activities  on  that  basis. 

2.  Functioning  of  several  labor 


ing,  suggested  by  the  first,  it  was  de-  for  the  “windup”  luncheon,  about  $3i 
cided  to  change  the  name  from  “Typi-  for  printing  and  farming  of  individ 


for  eight  years  INS  bureau  chief  in 


management  War  Production  Drive  ‘^®^  Production  Aces,”  to  “Representa-  ual  certificates.  That  was  all,  except  Berlin,  Inez  Robb,  star  feature  writer. 


Committees  in  the  community. 

Labor  Cooperation 

1  Willin^ess  of  the  leadership  of  OFFICE  OF  CENSORSHIP  WARNS  DAILY 

willini^Tc'*'*f  ®’’’^  P*'™®*'lly  '1^®  IN  A  LETTER  to  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune,  N.  R.  Howard,  assistant 
to  cooperat^in 'ff^'^rogram"^  director  of  the  Office  of  Censorship,  points  out  the  security  of  American 

Point  N  •  K  •  ”  troops  is  endangered  by  the  publication  of  addresses  containing  informa- 

t|uires  some  loMl*^le^*°^  k^°S^  f*'  about  the  location  of  specific  military  units.  Mr.  Howard’s  warning 

there  has  been  n  ”  came  as  a  result  of  the  Tribune’s  birthday  greeting  column  for  service  men. 

coordination  of  dr^ve^committees  ^AU  Tribune  has  a  column  in  which  Ls  published  the  birthdays  of  local 

<his  work  heads  up  in  an  overworked.  service.  Readers  are  invited  to  send  greeting  cards  to  the  men 

™all  staff  in  Washington  (now  iii  names  and  birthday  dates  are  listed.  The  Office  of  Censorship  states 

process  of  expansion)  headed  by  two  case,  unless  officially  released,  should  names  of  sailors,  including 

able  ex-newspapermen  borrowed  from  Marines,  be  linked  with  names  of  ships  or  bases.  There  should  be  no 
I  publicity  staff  of  Secretary  of  the  mention  of  the  presence  of  specific  Army  or  Marine  units  in  combat  areas 
nterior  Harold  L.  Ickes:  Michael  or  outside  the  U.  S.  in  a  given  locality,  unless  officially  released,  but 

q-A  William  E.  Wame,  names  of  individuals  serving  outside  U.  S.  may  be  printed  without  unit 

«sisiant  chief  j  • 

N„.'3.  cooperation  of  the 

fUESS  CORPS  PROTESTS  TO  WAR  DEPT. 

tore  any  publication  of  the  plan,  it  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Sept.  21 — Led  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
would  be  wise  to  consult  the  top  lead-  National  Press  Club,  the  Washington  newspaper  corps  has  registered 
|fship  of  bofii  CIO  and  AFL  unions  protest  with  the  War  Department  against  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  press 
m?  ^®  uctive  leaders  of  information  staff  from  Washington  to  the  new  Pentagon  Building  in  Ar¬ 

ons  affected.  They  should  be  con-  lington,  Va. 


tive  Worker.”  Labor  leaders,  in  par-  a  few  dollars  for  printing  post  cards  and  J.  C.  Oestreicher,  foreign  editor. 

The  broadca.st  is  timed  for  8  p.m. 


or  outside  the  U.  S.  in  a  given  locality,  unless  officially  released,  but 
names  of  individuals  serving  outside  U.  S.  may  be  printed  without  unit 


E.W.T. 

The  committee  which  will  make  the 
awards  is  composed  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Irving  J.  Phillipson,  executive  director 
of  Army  Emergency  Relief,  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Clark  H.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Navy 
retired,  Lowell  Thomas,  news  com¬ 
mentator,  and  Mr.  Connolly. 

“Our  idea  in  founding  this  medal,” 
said  Mr.  Connolly  in  announcing  the 
awards,  “is  to  honor  journalistic  hero¬ 
ism  wherever  it  is  found,  no  matter 
whether  the  reprirter  works  for  a  press 
a.ssociati..n,  an  individual  newspaper 
or  radio. 

“The  armed  forces  have  their  heroes 
and  it  is  also  true  that  there  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  many 
cases  of  outstanding  courage  and  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  among  the  unsung 
heroes  of  the  press. 

“This  award  is  intended  to  be  a 
journalistic  equivalent  of  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal.” 
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Liquor  Industry 
To  Place  Test 
Institutional  Ads 


CHANGES  HANDS 


The  selection  of  the  advertising 
agency  of  Swertfager  &  Hixon,  New 
York,  to  handle  the  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Conference  of  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Industries,  Inc.,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Glenn  Griswold,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  campaign,  which  is  to  be  started 
immediately,  is  a  “test  campaign”  to 
consist  of  weekly  insertions  in  all 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  towns 
of  50,000  population  or  less,  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold  stated,  and  will  for  the  time 
being  be  restricted  to  seven  southern 
states  where  dry  activity  has  been 
most  militant. 

“The  results  of  this  test  campaign 
in  the  seven  selected  states  will  be 
carefully  studied,”  he  said,  “and  from 
the  results  gained  it  will  be  de¬ 
termined  in  what  other  states  simi¬ 
lar  campaigns  will  be  launched.  The 
test  period  in  these  seven  states  will 
be  for  six  months,  and  a  budget  of 
$100,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Conference  for  that  period.” 

InstitatioNal  Adt 


Atlantic  City,  Sept.  21 — Control  of 
the  Borland  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Atlantic  City,  will  pass  from  the  hands 
of  former  Ambassador  Walter  R  Edge 
and  his  business  partner,  Paul  J. 
O’Neill,  on  October  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  today.  In  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  announcing  their  withdrawal, 
financially  and  otherwise,  the  part¬ 
ners  gave  Army  occupation  of  resort 
hotels  and  national  restrictions  on 
travel  as  the  reasons  for  the  change. 
The  Borland  Advertising  Agency, 
founded  by  the  late  John  Borland  in 
1889,  specializes  in  hotel  and  resort 
accounts.  The  firm  will  continue  to 
operate  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
A.  Tighe,  Edward  J.  Wallis  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Manning,  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  men  with  records  of  long  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  agency. 


Stuart  O.  Harding,  formerly  ^ 
the  Owl  Brug  advertising  dep^ 
at  San  Francisco,  has 
Francisco  offices  of  Lord  &  Tha^ 

James  R  F^guson,  formerly  i 
Knollin  Advertising  Agency  & 
Francisco,  is  now  in  the  Army’s  (? 
cers’  Training  School  at  Fort 
Oklahoma.  ”  ^ 


John  W.  Blough.  on  the  cony  ^ 
of  J,  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc. 
past  five  years,  has  joined  LennJi 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  to  handle 
tion  and  merchandising  on  the  Ci 
vert  account. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Institutional  advertising  by  all 
branches  of  the  industry  as  a  unit 
has  long  been  advocated  by  leaders  of 
the  industry,  Mr.  Griswold  pointed 
out,  but  until  the  formation  of  the 
Conference  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Industries  no  single  organization 
representing  the  industry  existed. 

Bistillers,  importers,  rectifiers,  vint¬ 
ners,  hotel  men  and  on  and  off  prem¬ 
ise  licensees  are  represented  in  the 
Conference. 


This  campaign  will  not  seek  to  tell 
the  story  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
industry,  but  rather  will  seek  to  tell 
the  public  relations  story  of  the  entire 
alcoholic  beverage  industry,  it  was 
pointed  out.  The  advertisements  will 
seek  to  dramatize  reasons  why  a 
legally  regulated  industry  is  a 
national  necessity  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  importance  of  imity  at  this  time, 
an  exposition  of  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  outlaw  industry  that  flourishes 
in  dry  areas,  contribution  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  war  effort  and  other 
economic  and  social  contributions  of 
the  post-Repeal  alcoholic  beverage  in¬ 
dustry  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
institutional  campaign. 

One  important  factor  that  many 
members  of  the  industry  apparently 
have  overlooked,  Mr.  Griswold  con¬ 
cluded,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
present-day  voters  were  too  young 
at  the  time  to  remember  the  bribery, 
murder  and  general  law  enforcement 
breakdown  that  Prohibition  brought 
in  its  wake.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  voting  popu¬ 
lation  is  concentrated  in  rural  areas 
where  the  actual  ill  effects  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  were  remote,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  to  many  hardly  credible. 

Members  of  the  Conference  cooper¬ 
ating  in  the  campaign  are:  Bistilled 
Spirits  Institute,  League  of  Bistilled 
Spirits  Rectifiers,  Inc.;  Wine  Institute; 
American  Hotel  Association;  National 
Association  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Im¬ 
porters,  Inc.;  Finger  Lake  Wine  Grow¬ 
ers  Association;  National  Tavern  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.;  National  Retail  Liquor 
Package  Stores  Association,  Inc.;  and 
the  Maryland  Institute  of  Wine  & 
Spirit  Bistributors,  Inc. 


A  SERIES  of  10  advertisements  of 

1,000  lines  each,  inserted  monthly  in 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements,  have 
been  scheduled  for  Bayer’s  Aspirin 
as  the  Bayer  Company,  Inc.  returns  to 
newspapers.  The  ads  feature  great 
medical  discoveries  for  the  control 
of  disease  and  the  relief  of  pain.  First 
copy  breaks  in  mid-October.  The 
Thompson  KoCh  Company  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Gail  Kennedy,  creators  of  ear-ette 
ensembles  and  related  lines  of  plastic 
jewelry.  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  S.  Buane 
Lyon,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Red  Star  Yeast  &  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee,  has  appointed  Ar¬ 
thur  Meyerhof!  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 
office,  to  handle  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count. 

Newspapers  in  a  few  cities  are  be¬ 
ing  useJd  on  International  Minerals 
&  Chemcal  Corp.,  Chicago,  with  copy 
being  placed  direct. 

Webber  Advertising  Agency,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  using  a  list  of  mid- 
western  newspapers  on  Inter  State 
Motor  Freight  System,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  City  or  Miami  will  open  its 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  in 
approximately  14  northern  newspapers 
Sept.  27,  with  recent  authorization  by 
the  city  commission  of  $1,500  for  a 
preliminary  program.  City  Manager 
A.  B.  Curry  has  ordered  copy  pre¬ 
pared  to  cover  the  next  60  days  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $5,000  a  month. 
The  program  will  be  staggered  with 
the  Miami  Beach  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  already  under  way. 

Affiliated  Products,  Inc.  announce 
the  appointment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Company,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
line  of  Cosmetics,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Chicago  Molded  Products  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  appointed  Almon  Brooks 
Wilder,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising.  John  W.  Stokes 
is  advertising  manager  of  Molded 
Products.  James  M.  Hadley  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


SEES  PAPER  IN  AD 

M.  E.  Gorman,  editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  gets  a  bang  out  of  a  Buick  steel 
shell  case  advertisement,  appearing  cur> 
rently  in  national  magazines  that  boosts 
his  newspaper's  circulation  by  about 
12,000,000.  The  Journal's  page  one,  car¬ 
rying  the  story  on  the  new  ordnance  de¬ 
velopment,  is  the  basis  of  the  copy  theme 
of  the  ad  and  figures  importantly  in  the 
four-color  layout. 


years,  has  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Scott  Faron  has  joined  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  as  manager  of  pub¬ 
licity.  He  was  with  the  Ward  Wbee- 
lock  Agency  in  Philadelphia. 

Frederick  G.  Maslen,  for  the  past 
five  years  in  the  copy  department  of 
Marschalk  &  Pratt  Company,  has 
joined  Buchanan  &  Company  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

Robert  Pries,  formerly  production 
manager  for  Lord  &  Thomas  offices  at 
San  Francisco,  has  joined  the  Navy 
as  a  first  class  seaman. 


Joseph  M.  Greeley  has  joined  k. 
staff  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan.  He  hai »! 
cently  been  advertising  and  aj, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Flour  m 
Cereal  Bivision  of  the  Hecker  IW. 
ucts  Corporation. 

Jack  P.  Rees,  formerly  of 
Inc.,  and  Ivey  and  Ellington,  adve 
tising  agencies,  will  join  Harold  E 
Clapp,  Inc.,  leading  baby  food  mr 
ufacturers,  in  an  executive  capac 
effective  Oct.  5. 

John  E.  McMillin,  a  vice-preside 
at  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  b 
been  appointed  a  director  of  tia 
company,  and  takes  charge  of  C 
creative  work— both  copy  and  radt 

Miss  Ruth  Lundgren,  formerly  » 
sociate  editor  of  Everywoman’t  Mts- 
azine,  has  joined  the  publicity  de 
partment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Iijc. 

Baniel  C.  Kaufherr,  vice-preside: 
of  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Company,  la. 
New  York,  is  on  leave  of  abseTOa 
join  the  Army. 


Coi 

To] 


Club  Registers 
Local  Ad  Skills 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


H.  G.  McCOY,  and  J.  Vance  Babb 
have  been  made  associate  directors 
of  the  public  relations  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  William  G. 
Haworth,  who  has  had  his  own  public 
relations  business  for  the  last  six 


W.  Arthur  Lee,  president  of  Lee- 
Stockman,  Inc.,  New  York  Agency, 
announces  that,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
the  Board  of  Birectors  elected  U.  S. 
Grant  Welsh  and  Rufus  B.  Burnham, 
vice-presidents  of  the  company. 

J.  R.  Foster,  of  Courtaulds  (Can¬ 
ada)  Limited,  has  resigned  as  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Canadian  Advertisers’  direc¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  Montreal  operations. 
H.  S.  Van  Scoyoc,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canada  Cement  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  elected  to  this  post. 
Mr.  Foster  is  now  in  training  with 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

Walter  Winius  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  branch 
of  the  Anfenger  Advertising  Service, 
of  St.  Louis.  He  succeeds  Roy  Land, 
who  is  now  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  Navy. 

Harry  L.  Bird,  until  recently  with 
the  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  is  now  copy  chief 
of  the  Me  J unkin  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago. 

EIdward  P.  Peppers,  formerly  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has 
joined  the  sales  and  advertising  staff 
of  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

C.  L.  Funnell,  formerly  with  Bu¬ 
chanan  and  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  has  joined  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company,  Inc.,  as  an  executive  in 
their  copy  department. 

Robert  Stevenson,  formerly  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  at  San  Francisco,  is 
now  stationed  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  as  a 
captain  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Kenneth  Beaver,  of  Long  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  San  Francisco,  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  Brewer- Weeks,  is  now 
a  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  the 
Navy, 


T«o  eump 


Members  of  the  Springfield  (Mas 
Advertising  Club  have  register^  4c 
advertising  and  publicity  skills  for  4 
promotion  of  war,  government  asc 
community  programs  in  the  Sprinj- 
field  area,  according  to  Robert  E 
Fuller,  president  of  the  club.  In  mid- 
July  a  questionnaire  was  mailed  t 
club  members  with  the  request  by  4 
president  that  members  indicate  the 
willingness  to  give  of  their  time  as 
promotional  skills  to  assist  in  sue 
campaigns  as  the  current  sahrap 
drive,  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  am 
Stamps,  Civilian  Befense,  the  Wr 
Chest  campaign  in  October  and  4 
Red  Cross  War  Fund  campaign  net 
spring. 

The  response  to  the  questionnain 
has  been  more  than  satisfactory,”  I^ 
port  Mr.  Fuller.  “We  have  discoverK 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  membership  is  alread; 
identified  with  some  phase  of  the  wr 
effort.  Publicity  for  the  salvage  cam 
paigns  is  now  being  handled  by 
committee  composed  of  Advertisinf 
Club  members. 

“However,  this  questionnaire  IB- 
covered  new  talents,  which  will  k 
put  to  work  at  once  through  4 
organization  of  a  war  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Kenneth  Hinsha* 
publicity  director  of  the  Easter 
States  Farmers’  Exchange,  has  b« 
appointed  chairman.  Through  4e 
committee  the  Advertising  Club  c 
Springfield  will  become  recognized  ^ 
the  community  as  an  organizatio^ 
uniquely  equipped  to  do  the  publici^ 
and  promotional  jobs  that  need  to  rH. 
done  in  connection  with  all  kinds  c  F 
patriotic  and  civic  campaigns.  » 

“One  of  the  first  projects  to 
the  special  skills  of  Advertising  C  ji 
members  has  been  the  formation  « ■ 
publicity  committee  for  the 
of  Springfield’s  War  Chest.’ 
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Carson  Pirie  Scott  Turns 
To  Institutional  Ad  Copy 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 
foresaw  priorities  on  certain  mate- 


In  line  with  the  company’s  positive 
approach  to  a  negative  situation,  as  far  ^ 

price  control  and  its  effect  as  merchandising  was  concerned  the  from^’a  “gleaming'’  pulls  the'rip- 

upon  competitive  merchandise  adver-  advertising  department  conceived  the  the  silken  threads 

his  parachute  billows  out. 


tising.  The  Chicago  department  store 
likewise  knew,  too,  that  retail  adver¬ 
tising  couldn’t  continue  as  it  had 
been,  that  war  does  mean  sacrifice. 

Instead  of  curtailing  its  newspaper 
advertising  efforts,  Carsons  turned  its 


Priorities  Have  AHected  Volume  of  Goods 
For  Sale  and  Store  Changes  to  Educational 
Style  of  Ads 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


freedom.  The  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  liked  the  Carson  ad  so  much 
that  a  request  was  made  for  the  store 
to  ship  the  art  work  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Another  ad  in  the  series  deals  with 
tlie  wool  and  silk  shortage  problem 
facing  retailers  and  consumers  alike. 
This  particular  ad  shows  an  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  outside  a  galvanized  shel¬ 
ter  in  sub-zero  Reykjavik.  The  head¬ 
line  reads:  “As  He  Faces  a  60  M.P.H. 
Gale!”  Copy  states: 

“The  private  from  Illinois  blesses 
the  100%  pure  wool  warmth  of  his 
G.I.  greatcoat.  In  a  training  field  in 
Texas,  a  grinning  Lieutenant  tumbles 


idea  of  telling  the  public  what  the 
store’s  employes  had  done  and  were 
doing  in  the  line  of  civilian  defense. 
The  first  advertisement  released  by 
Frederick  C.  Williams,  Carson’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  dealt  with  the 


The 


fit:  IU.11  5^T\VV'- 
1 


Two  lumples  of  the  Carson  institutional  ads  appearing  twice  monthly  in  Chicago 
daily  newspapers. 


attention  to  institutional  advertising. 
This  type  of  advertising  so  often 
takes  the  form  of  a  one  or  two-time 
shot,  with  no  particular  follow 
through.  Carsons,  however,  set  out 
to  develop  an  interesting  institutional 
newspaper  advertising  campaign,  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  good  will  and  to 
arouse  genuine  patriotism.  It  delib¬ 
erately  took  advantage  of  what,  to 
■nany  concerns,  is  proving  to  be  a  de¬ 
cided  handicap — a  shortage  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Nblic  Relations  Opportunity 

Here,  the  company  executives  rea- 
was  an  opportunity  to  sell 
Quality;' to  educate  their  customers  to 
new  substitute  products;  to  let  cus- 
‘o'Mrs  “in”  on  the  store’s  wartime 
problems.  Carsons  was  also  aware  of 
roe  underlying  criticisms  which  con- 
l  sumers  were  voicing  against  depart- 
r  "'*"1  sloi^es  in  general.  To  many  con¬ 
fers  it  seemed  that  department 
were  sticking  their  heads  os- 
,cch-like  into  the  ground  and  carry- 
"***  ?il  though  “business  were  as 
.  t^'^tomers  also  knew  they 
,*cre  being  deprived  of  frequent  de- 
other  peace-time  services 
c  elimination  of  which,  they  rea- 
^'ned,  meant  increased  profits  for  the 
rticular  concern. 


matter  of  air  raids.  The  ad  drove 
home  the  message,  “if  they  do  start 
dropping  .  .  .  WE  ARE  READY  FOR 
THEM.” 

The  first  ad  ran  June  19  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  Chicago  Sun.  Two  weeks 
later  the  same  ad  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News’  new  rotogravure 
section,  “News-Views.”  The  campaign 
was  laid  out  on  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  2,000-line  newspaper  ads  to  run 
twice  a  month  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  approximately  $6,000, 

Sold  Quality 

Ad  No.  2  was  devoted  to  selling  that 
intangible  yet  all-important  subject 
of  quality.  Carsons  wanted  to  assure 
their  customers  that  “come  what  may” 
they  would  as  always  give  the  finest 
kind  of  merchandise  that  was  hu¬ 
manly  possible.  The  second  ad  even 
suggested  that  many  of  the  so-called 
substitute  products  would  be  far  su¬ 
perior  to  what  is  already  available,  re¬ 
peating  the  old  adage  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  It  was  the 
first  step  in  educating  the  customer 
to  the  new  materials  out  of  which 
would  come  finer  and  more  usable 
products. 

In  Ad  No.  3,  the  department  store 
Out  f  took  its  stand  along  with  other  busi- 

of  all  this,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  ness  establishments  and  advertised  “a 
saw  an  opportunity  to  do  Bargain  at  50  Million  Dollars,., 
relations  job  as  well  as  to  Victory  and  Freedom.”  This  ad  was 
a  sincere  attempt  to  actually  sell  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  and  to  convince 
the  buyer  that  a  free  country  is 
worth  any  investment  required  and 
that  bonds  were  the  best  guarantee  of 


•  ep  up  their  newspaper  advertising 
•■'c  automatically  would  be  cut  by 
‘  'T  lisnH  elimination  of  restricted 

renii-restricted  classes  of  mer- 

tnandise. 


ad  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  U.  S.  textile  industry  in 
providing  such  substitutes  for  civilians 
as  “Coralac,”  a  protein  base  fiber  that 
matches  the  sheen,  resiliency  and  soft¬ 
ness  of  wool;  “Vinvon,”  which  betters 
the  strength  of  silk;  and  “Nupel,”  a 
deep-piled  cotton  and  reliable  insu¬ 
lator. 

Gain  Buyers'  Good  Will 

It  is  apparent  from  the  ads  wh*eh 
have  appeared  to  date  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  series  that  Carsons  seek  simply 
to  gain  and  to  keep  good  will  and  to 
keep  their  name  and  standards  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  The  institutional  ads 
are  only  a  part  of  the  Carson  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program.  The  idea 
for  each  individual  ad  in  the  series 
belongs  to  Mr.  Williams,  Carson’s  far¬ 
sighted  advertising  manager.  Last 
year  his  companv  took  first  honors  in 
the  Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club’s  competition  for  the  finest  local 
newspaper  campaign  and  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  a  single  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Art  Directors  and  the 
Society  of  Typographical  Arts  con¬ 
tests. 

Cony  for  each  ad  is  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Carson  advertising  copy¬ 
writer.  Each  member  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  is  given  a  single  ad  to  write 
in  the  unique  series. 

The  layout  and  typography  are  han¬ 
dled  by  Don  May,  art  and  layout  con¬ 
sultant  of  Hoskinson,  Rohloff  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  Chicago.  The  problem 
from  a  graphic  standpoint  was  to 
catch  the  atmosphere  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Company  and  visually  ar¬ 
range  it  in  the  form  of  a  strictly  in¬ 
stitutional  layout.  Not  less  than  15 
rough  layouts  were  submitted  before 
one  was  found  that  seemed  most 
likely  to  fill  this  particular  assign¬ 
ment — the  distinctive  use  of  a  partial 
American  flag  as  a  backdrop  for  the 
copy  around  which  the  central  theme 
of  the  message  is  illustrated.  The 
illustrations  were  executed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Paul  Rohloff  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  same  name. 

Change  in  Promotional  Thinking 
Mr.  Williams  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  when  asked  to  comment  on  the 
institutional  series,  that  it  seemed 
more  difficult  to  talk  about  the  cam¬ 
paign,  than  was  the  actual  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  briefly  outlined  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  passed  through  his 
mind  following  the  entry  of  U.  S.  into 
the  war,  and  the  passing  of  priority 
laws  which  radically  affected  the 
making  of  materials  for  civilian  use. 
“As  these  priority  orders  continued,” 
he  said,  “it  became  quite  apparent 
that  department  stores  were  going  to 
be  affected,” 

Most  department  store  advertising, 
he  explained,  “is  broken  down  into 
three  classes  as  follows  (1)  institu¬ 
tional;  (2)  semi-institutional;  (3) 
straight  merchandising. 

“I  think  that  I  would  be  quite  safe 


in  saying  that  a  good  80%  of  all  de¬ 
partment  store  newspaper  advertising 
is  devoted  to  straight  merchandising,” 
he  continued.  “As  a  result,  it  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  linage  used.  It  is 
necessary  to  back  an  item  that  is  ad¬ 
vertised  with  adequate  quantities  of 
merchandise  to  avoid  disappointing 
the  customers  and  to  provide  a  selec¬ 
tion. 

“With  the  advent  of  priorities,  the 
buying  of  merchandise  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  back  up  advertising  was 
not  always  possible,  and  it  looked  as 
though  we  might  expect  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  change  in  our  promotional  think¬ 
ing  and  activity.  So  far,  nothing 
drastic  has  happened  to  change  this, 
but  as  we  go  on  we  can  see  that  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  will  prob¬ 
ably  become  all  semi-institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  or  straight  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“It  was  coming  to  these  conclu¬ 
sions,  which  have  yet  to  be  proven 
right  or  wrong,  that  led  to  this  cam¬ 
paign,”  said  Mr.  Williams.  “The  cam¬ 
paign  had  two  things  to  accomplish: 
First,  to  do  all  we  could  to  help  the 
war  effort;  secondly,  to  continue  to 
call  attention  to  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Company.” 

The  current  Carson  institutional  se¬ 
ries  is  one  that  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  may  want  to 
consider  in  assisting  local  merchants 
to  keep  up  their  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space  despite  curtailment  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  campaign  does  not  take 
the  place  of  merchandising  copy,  but 
supplements  the  store’s  regular  sched¬ 
ule. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  ADS 

Ati.antic  City,  Sept.  21 — City  offi¬ 
cials  here  were  urged  today  by  the 
Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  continue  municipal  advertising  and 
publicity  expenditures  on  an  even 
greater  scale  than  in  former  years  to 
offset  effects  of  travel  restriction  and 
the  Army  occupation  of  the  resort’s 
beachfront  hotels.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  civic  group  was  ap- 
{jointed  to  confer  with  municipal  lead¬ 
ers  on  the  “spend-to-get”  policy.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  the  committee 
that  Army  occupation  of  hotels  here 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
keep  Atlantic  City  in  the  public  spot¬ 
light  and  at  the  same  time  attract 
friends  and  relatives  of  servicemen 
stationed  at  the  resort  to  spend  some 
time  in  Atlantic  City. 

NEW  ADVT'G  AGENCY 

Paul  L.  Lewis  and  Wesley  A.  Gil¬ 
man,  both  of  whom  have  been  vice- 
presidents  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
since  its  incorporation  in  1929,  re¬ 
signed  to  establish  their  own  agency 
in  Philadelphia.  The  new  agency 
bears  the  name  of  Lewis  &  Gilman. 
For  eight  years  Lewis  managed  the 
copy  department  of  the  Ayer  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  and  for  five  years  headed 
the  service  for  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  account.  Gilman  was  formerly 
manager  of  Ayer’s  Boston  office;  for 
several  years  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  sales  and  service 
department. 

■ 

BROWN  NBC  AD  HEAD 

Charles  B.  Brown,  network  sales 
promotion  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  NBC  director  of  promotion 
and  advertising,  to  succeed  Ken  R. 
Dyke,  who  has  resigned  in  order  to 
continue  his  work  in  the  OWI.  Joseph 
A.  Ecclesine  will  take  the  position  va¬ 
cated  by  Brown.  Frank  E.  Mullen, 
NBC  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  announced  the  changes  Sept.  16. 
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S.  C.  Ad  Solicitor 
Conducts  l-Mon 
Patriotic  Drive 

Promoting  Mecming  oi  U.  S. 
Flag  and  Notional  Anthem 
At  Own  Expense 

William  V.  O’Brien,  a  grandfather 
who  remembers  that  the  American 
flag  played  a  wholesome  influence  in 
his  own  boyhood,  is  conducting  a 
one-man  campaign  to  make  that  flag 
something  real  to  the  boys  of  today, 
and  to  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
too. 

It  is  a  campaign  that  began  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  Unlike  other 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  activities  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  this  one  has  undergone  no 
change,  unless  the  intensification 
which  was  planned  in  the  first  place 
can  be  called  a  change. 

“When  peace  comes,”  Mr.  O’Brien 
predicts,  “there  will  be  plenty  of  ’isms 
left  to  face.  Nothing  but  a  faith 
in  their  flag  can  prepare  our  yoimg 
men  and  women  to  withstand  Aem.” 

Am  Ad  Solicitor 

Mr.  O’Brien  is  an  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  for  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
&  Courier  and  Evening  Post.  He 
knows  that  what  the  public  sees  and 
hears,  and  that  of  which  it  speaks, 
it  will  accept. 

Thus,  seeing,  hearing  and  speaking 
(singing)  of  the  flag  are  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  his  campaign  of  patriotism. 
The  only  profit  motive  involved  is 
his  love  of  country.  Promotion  of  his 
idea,  with  himself  always  far  in  the 
background,  is  his  principle.  He  does 
his  work  in  a  comer  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  office,  often  late  at  night  when 
all  but  the  morning  paper  reporters 
have  gone  to  bed,  but  always  on  his 
own  time. 

Last  year  Mr.  O’Brien  initiated  a 
campaign  to  have  everyone  read,  see 
or  hear  the  words  of  the  national 
anthem  which,  he  says,  tell  the  story 
of  the  flag  as  nothing  else  can.  This 
year,  he  is  telling  the  story  of  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner”  to  thousands 
of  school  children,  in  a  little  folder 
printed  largely  at  his  expense. 

In  1941,  for  the  127th  anniversary 
of  the  writing  of  the  national  anthem 
by  Francis  Scott  Key  during  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  Baltimore,  Mr.  O’Brien  wrote 
hundreds  of  letters  to  urge  national 
observance  of  the  song’s  birthday. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  no¬ 
tice  of  his  work  by  commending  it 
in  “My  Day.”  He  suggested  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  newspaper  page  display  to 
a  national  syndicate,  and  it  was  given 
distribution  through  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  Thousands  of  theaters 
showed  the  “Star-Spangled  Reel,” 
which  he  helped  to  promote,  and  the 
demand  for  it  in  his  own  section  was 
so  great  that  it  could  not  be  met 
promptiy.  At  the  time,  he  estimated 
that  50,000,000  Americans  were  hear¬ 
ing,  singing  or  reading  the  words  of 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

Waits  Ceagrass  to  Siag 

His  ambition  is  yet  unattained.  He 
is  working  to  have  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  meeting  in  joint 
session,  sing  the  national  anthem,  its 
words  to  be  carried  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth  by  short  wave  radio.  Also 
still  incomplete  is  his  effort  to  find  a 
national  organization  which  will  dis¬ 
tribute  his  booklet — or  another  one 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  popu¬ 
larizing  the  national  anthem — to  all 
the  nation’s  school  children. 

This  year  Mr.  O’Brien  distributed 
the  folder,  which  includes  the  words 
of  the  song  and  a  brief  history  of  their 
writing  at  his  own  expense.  If  others 
help  out  later,  more  folders  can  be 
distributed;  if  they  don’t  he’ll  arrange 


their  distribution  as  and  when  he  can 
afford  it. 

About  58,000  have  been  printed,  of 
which  35,()00  are  being  delivered 
through  the  publio  and  parochial 
schools.  Four  local  hotels  helped  with 
the  expense  and  are  distributing 
20,000,  putting  th«n  in  rooms  much  as 
the  Ciideon  society  has  done  with 
the  Bible.  The  patriotic  folder,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  kept  by  the  guest.  Mr. 
O’Brien  and  the  hotels  hope  that  it 
will  be. 

Thus  has  developed  a  one-man  pa¬ 
triotic  campaign  that  has  touched 
thousands — young  and  old.  Its  cost, 
in  money,  is  not  large,  but  it  has  run 
and  will  continue  to  run  all  that  its 
sponsor  can  afford.  If  others  take 
it  up,  so  that  the  national  anthem 
and  the  flag  it  honors  will  be  in  the 
minds  of  all,  the  Charlestonian  who 
worked  toward  this  objective  will 
deem  his  money  well  spent. 

“When  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  across 
the  street  from  the  Citadel  (the  mili¬ 
tary  college  of  South  Carolina),”  Mr. 
O’Brien  said,  in  explanation  of  his 
work.  “I  saw  the  flag  go  up  in  the 
morning,  and  I  saw  it  come  down  at 
Retreat.  That  ceremony  made  our 
star-spangled  banner  mean  something 
to  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better  Am¬ 
erican  for  it.  If  our  people  can  cap¬ 
ture  the  spirit  of  their  flag,  there  ne^ 
be  no  fear  of  ’isms  in  this  country, 
now  or  ever.” 

■ 

Says  Chi.  Newspaper 
Fight  Has  Been  "Tome" 

Speaking  on  the  “Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Situation,”  William  Ayers,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  last  week  told  Rotary  Club 
members  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  that 
the  so-called  “fight”  between  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Marshall  Field’s  new 
Chicago  Sun  has  to  date  been  a  rather 
tame  affair. 

He  pointed  out  the  Tribune  has  had 
competition  in  the  morning  field  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  Sun  and  he 
recited  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  started  in  1920 
by  a  publisher  who  was  apparently 
unfriendly  to  the  Tribune.  After  a 
prolonged  controversy  relative  to  per¬ 
mitting  the  Journal  of  Commerce  to 
be  sold  on  Chicago  newsstands,  Mr. 
Ayers  said  that  when  the  paper 
changed  publishers  and  the  attacks 
against  the  Tribune  stopped,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Conunerce  was  awarded  a  place 
on  the  stands. 

Commenting  upon  his  own  paper’s 
effort  to  “cash  in”  on  the  supposed 
public  hatred  against  the  Tribune, 
following  the  suspension  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  Mr. 
Ayers  stated: 

“We  expanded  our  general  news 
coverage,  put  a  cartoon  on  page  one 
and  set  out  to  increase  our  circulation 
in  the  general  field.  But  the  public 
apparently  didn’t  hate  the  Tribune 
seven  cents  worth — the  price  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  we  had  actually  lost  500 
readers.  Since  then  we  have  confined 
out  efforts  to  the  business  field  and 
our  circulation  is  now  at  an  all-time 
high  at  $17.00  a  year.” 

Mr.  Ayers  said  the  fact  that  a  fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  in  Chicago  last  August 
did  not  return  an  indictment  against 
the  Tribune  in  regard  to  the  paper’s 
June  7  dispatch  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Jap  fleet  at  Midway,  was  strong 


evidence  in  the  Tribune’s  favor,  in  his 
opinion.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that 
the  Tribune  had  been  guilty  of  faking 
news,  in  admitting  the  Jime  7  dispatch 
was  written  in  Chicago,  although  it 
carried  a  Washington  dateline  and  at¬ 
tributed  the  information  to  “reliable 
resources”  in  naval  intelligence,  Mr. 
Ayers  said: 

“I  didn’t  entirely  agree  with  the 
Tribune’s  handling  of  that  particular 
story,  but  I  will  not  criticize  its  man¬ 
aging  editor,  for  I  have  changed  date¬ 
lines  on  stories  in  order  to  obscure 
my  sources  of  information.” 

50  at  S.  F.  Examiner  Get 
Red  Cross  Certificates 

Establishment  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner’s  Volunteer  First  Aid  De¬ 
tachment  was  announced  this  week 
simultaneously  with  presentation  of 
Red  Cross  certificates  to  50  members 
of  the  Examiner  organization. 

The  presentation  of  the  awards  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Carpenter,  San 
Francisco  director  of  first  aid,  water 
safety  and  accident  prevention,  after 
an  inspection  of  the  Examiner’s  fully- 
equipp>ed  station  in  the  Hearst  Build¬ 
ing’s  basement  bomb  shelter. 

The  first  aid  course  which  qualified 
50  employes  for  the  Red  Cross  certifi¬ 
cates  was  conducted  by  Lyman  Mar¬ 
tin,  instructor,  a  member  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Organization 
of  the  unit  was  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  Prudence  Penny  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner  editorial  department. 

Particular  commendation  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  pamphlet,  “If  Bombs  Should 
Fall,”  was  given  by  Mr.  Carpenter. 
The  booklet  details  the  preparations 
for  Examiner  personnel  to  handle  fire, 
rescue  and  first  aid  work  in  event  of 
an  emergency. 

“Every  firm  should  publish  such  a 
pamphlet,”  Mr.  Carpenter  told  the 
group  at  the  presentation.  “It  is  in¬ 
valuable,  particularly  because  it  will 
do  so  much  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
employes’  families.” 

Examiner  preparations  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  include  a  basement  bomb 
shelter,  scene  of  the  first  aid  classes. 
Air  raid  wardens  are  located  on  each 
floor,  while  special  squads  have  been 
trained  for  both  rescue  and  fire  fight¬ 
ing. 

■ 

MADE  TOBRUK  PHOTOS 

Croswell  Bowen,  former  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  New  York 
American  reporter  who  later  studied 
documentary  photography,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Tobruk  where  he  made 
hundreds  of  war  pictures.  Bowen 
was  attached  to  the  American  Field 
Service  and  was  an  official  U.  S.  pho¬ 
tographer,  working  for  Collier’s.  He 
left  Tobruk  a  few  days  before  Tobruk 
was  captured  by  the  Germans.  His 
leg  began  to  “give  out”  either  as  a 
result  of  concussion  or  a  germ  and  he 
was  sent  by  ambulance  to  Cairo. 
Bowen  made  more  than  1,000  nega¬ 
tives  at  Tobruk  and  a  total  of  3.0(X)  on 
his  world  trip  which  took  him  to  India 
and  the  Near  Blast  before  he  went  to 
Egypt  last  April.  His  pictorial  work 
includes  a  photographic  study  of  the 
Mississippi  from  a  river  boat  pub¬ 
lished  in  Town  and  Country.  He  also 
did  photography  for  Life  and  Harper’s 
Bazaar.  He  is  attached  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Field  Service,  60  Beaver  Street, 
New  York. 


TAMPA  TAXING  NEWSPAPERS  $4  PER  EMPLOYE 

AS  A  RESULT  of  a  recent  circuit  court  invalidation  of  a  Tampa  (Fla.)  city 
ordnance  setting  newspaper  license  fees  on  a  basis  of  circulation,  the 
city  board  has  set  up  a  new  schedule  of  $25  for  each  paper  employing  five 
persons  or  less,  with  a  fee  of  $4  for  each  additional  worker.  Formerly  the 
newspaper  license  based  on  circulation  was  $40  for  each  paper  with  less 
than  10,000  circulation;  $500  for  circulation  up  to  30,000;  and  $700  for  circu¬ 
lation  above  30,000.  This  was  contested  by  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  and 
Tampa  Times,  daily  newspapers  in  the  two  upper  brackets. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE! 

Tampa  Tribune 
Sells  52  Pages  to 
‘reliable  Sell  War  Bonds  I 

Local  Finns  Si9nsd  lor 
ith  the  Ads  in  Two  Weeks 

Anxious  to  Aid  Progr’o;.* 

obscure  co^trS  ofatt 

in  the  Tampa  Tribune  to  promotel^ 
^  .  Bon^  and  other  government  si^ 
r  Vaei  sored  programs.  The  space  wSu 
3teS  exclusively  to  the  natkti 

war  effort,  with  no  reference  to  i 
rancisco  advertisers  except  their  signatures* 
^id  De-  in  small  type  under  the  line,  “N 
is  week  advertisement  is  a  contribution  ^ 
ition  of  Tampa  business  firms  to  Ameria 
nembers  all-out  war-effort.”  ‘ 

The  space  was  sold  by  the  Trj. 
irds  was  une’s  regular  staff  in  less  than  tin 
;er,  San  weeks.  Selling  was  comparative;, 

1,  water  easy  because  advertisers  generally  k 
►n,  after  anxious  to  help  promote  govemmer. 
’s  fully-  sponsored  programs  and  the  major, 
t  Build-  agreed  that  such  advertising  shouldii 
consistent,  the  paper  told  Eiiiwit 
lualified  Publisher. 

i  certifi-  A  majority  of  the  firms  sponsorr; 
m  Mar-  the  schedule  have  been  called  upc 
the  me-  frequently  since  the  beginning  d 
inization  America’s  all-out  war  effort  to  he 
with  the  advertise  various  war  drives  in  Tampi 
I  Exam-  The  usual  plan  has  been  for  lot 
committees  in  charge  of  programs* 
the  Ex-  the  Tribune  to  contact  tlw  adve- 
Should  Users.  Usual  requests  have  been  f» 
irpenter.  an  ad  sponsored  by  one  firm  or  b 
larations  contributions  for  a  cooperative 
idle  fire,  nature  ad.  Response  has  been  gene- 
event  of  ous  in  every  instance,  but  the  method 
is  unsatisfactory  primarily  becaiK 
such  a  w’ar  advertising  is  a  continuing  job. 
old  the  Desiring  to  help  its  advertisers  s 
it  is  in-  well  as  the  nation’s  war  effort  ti» 

!  it  will  Tribune  gave  considerable  thoughts 
xiety  of  the  problem.  Finally,  Truman  Gree 
advertising  director,  hit  upon  the  shr- 
n  emer-  pie  expedient  of  asking  advertisers* 
bomb  contract  for  weekly  space  to  be  de 
classes,  voted  exclusively  to  war  advertisin: 
on  each  The  request  was  for  a  minimum  d 
ve  been  one  inch  and  a  maximum  of  tr 
re  fight-  inches  weekly  for  a  period  of  S 
weeks.  The  Tribune  agreed  to  cot- 
tribute  up  to  25%  of  the  total  suh 
.  _  _  scribed,  with  the  result  that  it  w 

/TOS  only  has  signed  contracts  for  ! 
Interna-  P®8es  of  war  advertising  but  also  s 
w  York  relieved  of  the  embarrassing  and  tiiK- 
studied  wasting  job  of  calling  on  advertise 
has  re-  ®very  time  a  local  committee  n«s 
le  made  advertising  support  in  a  drive. 

Bowen  have  ample  space  for  dramat 

m  Field  advertisements.  We  can  coopens 
S.  pho-  advertising  agencies  desiring  t 

t’s.  He  supplement  paid  government  adve: 
Tobruk  fusing  with  locally  sponsored  ads  Aa 
ins.  His  advertisers  who  are  anxious  t 

ler  as  a  contribute  space  to  America’s  war  ef- 
,  and  he  have  an  opportunity  to  do  » 

)  Cairo.  equitable  basis,  at  a  pre-dete: 

10  nega-  modest  cost,”  the  Tribune  sait 

to  India  NEWSWOMEN  TO  MEET 

went  to  The  sum  of  $800  will  be  distributK 
*  among  70  Ohio  newspaper  women  Of- 

^  Cincinnati,  but  none  of  tb 

«  ^  "  women  will  receive  a  cent.  Awar* 

He  also  jn  ^gch  of  the  39  competitions  con^ 
Harper  s  tuting  the  1942  prize  contest  of  ti» 
^  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso» 

r  Street,  will  ^  in  the  form  of 

Stamps,  to  be  presented  at  the  coc 

-  test  luncheon  at  the  Netherland  P-^ 

Hotel.  The  luncheon  is  a  feature 
1  V  ..  the  organization’s  state  convention* 
la.)  city  23,  24  anad  25  in  C: 

ion,  toe  cinnati,  with  headquarters  at 
ung  five  Gibson.  This  will  be  the  40th  anr;- 
convention  of  the  ONWA-  -  _ 
rith^  less  Norine  Freeman  of  the  Cinfini- 
ir  circu-  Post,  president,  will  preside  a*  " 
une  and  contest  luncheon  and  other  con'f 
tion  events. 


for 
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1  does  it-in  Philadelphia 


—  Proving  that  the  independent  grocer  could  overdo  the 
service  with  a  smile.  One  clerk  could  wrap  that  package.  In 
Philadelphia,  newspapers  are  like  that.  One  is  a  pretty 
complete  package  for  advertisers. 

For  instance:  An  independent  check  to  learn  where  cus¬ 
tomers  of  17  independent  grocers  look  for  f(90€l  advertising 
showed  that  67%  turn  to  The  Evening  Bulletin  as  a  buying 
guide  for  their  food  shopping. 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  pursuing  this  policy:  A 
thorough  advertising  joh  in  The  Bulletin  alone  is  the  first  requi* 
site  to  a  thorough  joh  in  the  important  Philadelphia  market. 


In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


If  you  ore  not  a  reg¬ 
ular  subscriber  to  NEA 
Service  and  desire  this 
material  to  aid  your  lo¬ 
cal  campaign  we  will  be 
glad  to  supply  it  with¬ 
out  cost  if  you  will  wire 
our  New  York  office. 


The  two  pages  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of 
reader-appeal  copy, 
ready  to  use — cartoons, 
an  editorial,  pictures 
and  articles.  They  point 


FOR  YOUR 
SCRAP  METAL 
ORIVE- 


NEA  Service  has  pre¬ 
pared  two  pages  of  spe¬ 
cial  stories  and  pictures 
designed  to  aid  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  local 
Scrap  Metal  Drives 
which  newspapers  are 
conducting  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board. 


II  I  'VV 

of  the  Scrap  Metal  Drive 
and  answer  questions  of 
general  concern.  Much 
of  the  material  con  be 
localized  effectively. 


This  m  a  t  e  r  i  a  I,  in 
proof  and  mat  form,  has 
been  sent  to  all  NEA 
client  newspapers. 


Skoti  "Tak^h. 


A  COPYREIADER  on  the  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Leader  Republican  pushed 
the  Bond-Mobile  out  of  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  with  this  headline: 

Three  Axis  Boms 
“Get  Bom’s  Rosh,” 

Mayor  Is  First 

■ 

THERE  WAS  a  “slight”  error  in  a  re¬ 
cent  news  story  appearing  in  the 
Panama  City  News-Herald.  A  release  • 
from  the  Public  Relations  Office  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Flexible  Gunnery 
School  at  Tyndall  Field  to  the  paper 
told  of  a  Dutch  general  visiting  the 
field  to  observe  how  Dutch  and  Java¬ 
nese  were  being  trained  in  aerial  gun¬ 
nery.  A  linotype  operator  inadver¬ 
tently  made  it  “Japanese.”  Some  said 
the  error  was  colossal. 

■ 

POWER  OF  THE  PRESS:  In  Texas, 
a  21-year-old  Smith  County  youth 
gave  himself  up  to  authorities  and 
made  a  murder  confession  “to  clear 
his  conscience.”  He  led  the  officers 
to  a  dismal  swamp,  where  he  said  he 
had  clubbed  a  Grand  Saline  man  to 
death  with  an  oar,  then  thrown  the 
body  into  the  river. 

The  dramatic  re-enactment  of  the 
crime  seemed  convincing.  Then  the 
youth  noticed  a  reporter  from  the 
Tyler  Courier-Times  with  the  officers. 

“Say,  if  this  thing  gets  into  the 
papers  my  story  had  better  be  right, 
hadn’t  it?”  the  youth  said  anxiously. 
Then  he  admitted  the  whole  story 
was  a  hoax.  Further  investigation 
showed  that  the  ostensible  murder 
victim  was  alive  and  well  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

■ 

NO  ONE  need  worry  about  locating 
Jack  Hemstock,  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Herrin,  Ill.,  for  he  lists  his 
off  hour  points  of  contact  as  follows: 

Home  (phone  number);  Bureau 
(phone  number) ;  Walgren’s  (phone 
number);  Elks  club  (phone  number); 
Nick’s  (phone  number) ;  Arcade 
(phone  number);  theater  (phone 
number),  and  “others,”  (two  phone 
numbers) . 

■ 

THE  wartime  trend  as  reduced  to  a 
few  words  appeared  in  this  ad  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  papers: 

“Swap  6.00x16  tires  for  saddle.” 


Entire  Page  1  to  Scrap  Drive 

MAR'HN  ANDERSON,  publisher  of 

the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Evening  Reporter-Star,  went 
all  out  in  the  newspaper  scrap  metal 
drive,  by  devoting  the  entire  front 
pages  of  both  papers  on  Sept.  11  to  an 
appeal  in  the  campaign. 

The  morning  paper  fired  the  first 
gun  by  carrying  a  half-page  picture 
of  Orange  coimty’s  first  junior  raider 
unit  organized  to  collect  scrap  metal 
and  a  half-page  editorial  under  the 
title  “Sentinel  Commanded  to  Collect 
Scrap.” 

This  article  explained  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  drive  and  how  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  had  been  “virtually 
commanded”  to  organize  their  com¬ 
munities.  It  related  that  “the  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star  gladly  accepts  this  challenge 
and  without  loss  of  a  moment  is 
throwing  everything  it  has  toward  the 
collection  of  every  ounce  of  scrap 
metal  that  can  be  dug  up,  ransacked 
from  attics  and  garages,  pulled  out 
from  old  closets,  or  obtained  from 
wherever  it  may  be.  .  .  .  We  are 
going  to  comb,  through  the  aid  of 
our  children,  every  vacant  lot,  open 
field,  railroad  sidings,  and  what¬ 


ever  locations  old  junk  may  be  found 
to  make  this  the  most  thorough  and 
successful  campaign  in  the  history  of 
Central  Florida.” 

The  Sentinel-Star  will  furnish  red 
and  white  and  blue  buttons  with 
Junior  Raider  emblems  on  them  to  all 
children  joining  the  drive.  It  has  also 
named  a  Scrap  Editor  to  direct  the 
campaign.  Cash  prizes,  awards,  ice 
cream  and  swimming  parties  and 
other  events  are  planned  for  partici¬ 
pating  Junior  Raiders. 

Daily  Defense  Calendar 

.  IN  ORDER  to  conserve  space  con¬ 
sumed  by  numerous  separate  articles 
and  also  to  provide  the  public  with 
a  convenient  grouped  listing,  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  has  inaug¬ 
urated  a  Daily  Civilian  Defense  Cal¬ 
endar.  Requiring  only  about  10  sin¬ 
gle  column  inches  daily,  the  feature  is 
proving  very  popular. 

Scrap  Metal  Coupon 

THE  Greenville  (S  C.)  News  is  run¬ 
ning  a  daily  two-column  scrap  metal 
coupon,  giving  it  Page  1  space  when¬ 
ever  pK>ssible.  The  idea  was  developed 
through  receipt  by  the  News  of  re¬ 
quests  for  news  articles  appealing  to 
farmers,  industrial  workers  and  other 
groups  to  participate  in  the  wide- 
:^read  scrap  metal  collection.  The 
News,  immediately  recognizing  that 
its  subscribers  comprise  a  large  and 
diversified  group,  launched  the  fea¬ 
ture  as  a  direct  appeal  to  them. 

County  salvage  chairmen  in  12 
counties  are  listed  as  a  convenience 


for  persons  desiring  to  report  pos¬ 
session  of  scrap  metal,  amounts,  loca¬ 
tion  and  other  details.  The  coupon, 
when  filled  out,  includes  all  essential 
information  and  eliminates  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  writing  a  letter. 

Miniature  Newspaper 

FOUR  COLUMNS  WIDE  and  12 

inches  deep,  a  miniature  newspaper 
within  a  newspaper,  representing  a 
digest  of  the  week’s  news,  appears 
every  Sunday  in  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  as  a  special  service  for  men  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Headed  “News  of  the  Home  Front,” 
the  “newspaper”  is  published  inside 
a  full-size  ^eet  and  occupies  both 
sides  of  a  lower  comer  of  the  page, 
convenient  for  the  folks  at  home  to 
clip  out  and  mail  to  the  men  in  the 
service  as  a  compact  resume  of  home 
town  news,  written  by  a  staff  member 
in  breezy  style  and  liberally  sprinkled 
with  illustrative  cartoons. 

WEST  COAST  SHOE  ADS 

Good  news  for  20  of  the  Pacific 
Coast’s  largest  newspapers  was  release 
of  a  GalenKamp  retail  shoe  schedule. 
GalenKamp  is  a  West  Coast  retail 
shoe  chain  with  over  100  stores.  A 
test  campaign  has  been  appearing  in 
the  San  Francisco  News  on  a  30-inch 
weekly  basis  for  the  past  several 
weeks.  The  first  orders  that  went 
out  this  week  called  for  the  insertion 
of  two  of  these  30-inch  advertisements 
in  about  20  papers.  Copy  is  being 
handled  by  Fred  Livingston  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  ad  department. 


CCNP«CAU  •  N  V. 


WORCESTER  PAYROLLS 
UP  55%  OVER  1941 

255%  Over  Peacetime  ’38 

H'orccjtcr  industrial  f’oyrolls,  first  six  mouths  of  1942  coinfared 
with  similar  ficriods  in  '41  and  'SS,  as  refiortcd  by  H'orccster  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

War  orders  have  sent  Worcester's  industrial  employment, 
wages,  production  hours  to  new  peaks,  creating  an  all-time 
high  in  BUYING  POWER  here  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New 
England.  Advertisers  may  cover  this  rich  market  through  The 
Telegram-Gazette  ALONE  —  there  is  no  other  Worcester 
daily.  Circulation:  more  than  138,000.  Population:  Worcester 
193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770. 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

G£Orce:  F.  Booth, 

PAUL  BLOCK  a.^cS  ASSOCIATCS,  NATIONAL  C  C  P  Q  E  S  C  N  T  AT  I  V  ET  S 

OWNERS  4*  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


OUTSTAIIDIIG  ADVERTISING  SUCCESSES  OF  1941 

Reported  u  fee  1942  “Blue  Book”  by  the  Bireii  of  AdveiHsiDg— A.  N.  P.A. 


he  deserves 


:onsct^^^^ 


put  it  in  The  New  York  Sun 


80z 


Newell-Emmett  Company — the  agency  for  General  Baking  Company’s  Bond  Bread 
— used  only  newspapers  for  this  resultful  7-ad  campaign.  The  Sun  was  one  of  the 
papers  depended  upon  for  increased  sales  in  the  New  York  area. 

THE  RESULT — Sales  improved  materially  over  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year  and,  according  to  the  agency,  favorable  comment  from  the  dealers  and  unus¬ 
ually  high  ratings  on  consumer  readership  tests  indicate  the  fact  that  the  campaign 
accomplished  its  basic  objectives. 

Because  impartial  surveys  show  that  The  Sun  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  read 
metropolitan  dailies  in  America  in  advertising  as  well  as  news  .  .  .  because  it  has 
been  the  top  weekday  medium  for  space-wise  department  store  advertisers  for  16 
years  .  .  .  national  advertisers  know  that  “putting  it  in  The  Sun”  is  an  assured 
method  for  obtaining  consistently  profitable  results. 


of  the  National  y^lvertiters  whose  campaigns  were  reported  as  outstanding 
successes  in  the  1942  ''Blue  Book''  put  it  in 

NEW  YORK 


Urges  Short  Articles  to 
Interest  Readers  in  Ads 

By  ROY  SIMPSON 


would  have  suffered  the  fate  of  nu. 
of  his  comrades,  he  believes  ' 
The  thought  of  his  fellow  work,- 
suffering  mistreatment  by  the 
will  make  return  to  Tokyo  as  a  nite 
ber  of  a  bomber  crew  a  pleas^. 
Downs  declares.  A  brother  Ca 
Kenneth  Downs,  former  INS  ^ 
ager,  is  now  in  Europe  with  the  U, « 


THE  publishers  of  some  magazines  advertiser.  Then  drive  it  into  the 
and  of  nearly  all  newspapers  are  head  and  heart  of  the  consumers  with 
worried  over  their  declining  volume  short  articles  about  the  vitally  im- 
of  advertising.  Many  of  them  are  portant  and  interesting  news  in  the 
Within  the  last  advertising  pages. 

Articles  on  Advertising 
Then  more  consumers  will  read  the 
advertising — more  will  become  buyers 
— there  will  be  more  and  better  ad¬ 
vertising  with  greater  profit  to  both 
the  publisher  and  his  customers.  This 
has  been  done  and  can  be  Hone  acain 
it  proved  by  the  following  actual 
experience: 

In  the  summer  of  1914 — during  the 
last  war — the  St.  Louis  Republic  was 
bad  state  of  slump.  Schedules 
were  cancelled  and  new  contracts  were 
not  to  be  had.  The  advertising  man¬ 
ager  was  a  warm  {jersonal  friend.  He 

laid  his  cards  on  the  table  and  asked  tional  News  Service  in  Tokyo.  Since 
for  a  cure  of  his  trouble.  leaving  his  home  in  Montana,  he 

A  campaign  was  ] 
the  general  title  of 
Editorials  on  Business. 

were  used  for  each,  and  all  were  of  The  radio  student  was 

“spy  rating”  in  a 

newsman,  Thomas  Crichton,  who  re¬ 
circulation  separated  from  other  advertising  and  turned  to  the  United  States  on  the 

feature  articles  diplomat  exchange  ship  “Gripsholm” 
interestin?  with  J.  B.  Powell,  American  editor. 

They  were  One  of  Downs’  French  friends,  rep- 
Vednesdays  resen tative  of  Havre  news  agency, 
was  sentenced  to  death  when  the  Japs 
1  desirable  took  over  in  Shanghai  and  another,  a 

1  and  new  Reuters  writer,  was  forced  to  jump  national  advertising  manager  of  the 

When  this  from  a  balcony  and  was  killed.  Had  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  loc 

'  had  rolled  Pvt.  Downs  remained  a  few  days  Register -Republic,  who  is  now  a  lieu- 

ume.  longer  in  Japan,  it  is  certain  that  he  tenant,  jg,  in  the  U  S.  Navy, 

b  will  work 
Such  little 
re-written  to  fit 
vill  start  millicns 


positively  jittery. 

month  I  asked  the  advertising  man- 
aeers  of  nineteen  big  morning  and 
afternoon  newspapers  for  the  whys 
of  this  decline.  All  gave  the  same 
answer: 

“War  conditions  —  priorities  —  sea¬ 
sonal  indifference  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,”  they  replied. 

Bum  alibis,  every  one.  War  or  no 
war,  the  consumers  of  America  are 
eating,  wearing  good  clothes,  drinking 
and  making  merry.  They  have  more 
money  to  spend  than  they  had  a  year 
ago.  Good  merchants  have  well 
stocked  stores  regardless  of  priorities. 

The  consumers  are  not  indifferent  to 
what  they  want,  but  they  need  some 
strong  mental  stimulants. 

Consumer  Acceptance 
The  average  newspajDer  promotes  its 
major  by-products  —  Consumer  Ac¬ 
ceptance  and  Advertising  Space — ^by  equal  length — about  400  words.  They 
publishing  an  occasional  page  in  which  were  published  on  the  women’s  page, 
it  boasts  of  its  increase  in  '  '  ' 

and  advertising  volume.  This  has  little  were 
or  no  sales  value.  It  does  not  interest  whicl 
the  consumer.  and  actual  experiences. 

The  national  advertiser  with  a  new  published  on  Mondays, 
product  or  a  plan  to  open  new  terri-  -  —  ■  - 
tory  makes  slow  headway  until  he 
shows  his  dealers  an  aggressive  pro¬ 
gram  of  advertising  to  create  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  The  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher — a  manufacturer  of  an  essential 
product — .should  follow  the  same 
course. 

But  what  does  the  publisher  do? 

He  runs  copy  to  sell  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  and  only’  a  few  read  it  because 
the  publisher  has  failed  to  give  even 
a  hint  of  how  he  will  encourage  con¬ 
sumers  to  read  the  merchant’s  adver¬ 
tising.  The  salesmen  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  department  insists 

that  “My  paper  will  fill  your  store  Ex-INS  Man  Hears 

with  customers,  to  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  may  reply: 

“How  do  you  know  it  will?  Prove 
to  me  that  the  people  are  reading 
the  advertising  columns  and  then  I 
will  believe  you.” 

Traiaad  Maa  Natded 
The  trouble  here  is  that  few  pub¬ 
lishers  are  trained  advertising  men. 

They  employ  space  salesmen  who 
could  not  make  good  as  the  director 
of  any  other  manufacturer’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  advertising.  The  great  ambi¬ 
tion  of  these  salesmen  is  to  get  orders 
for  as  many  lines  as  possible  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

When  the  publisher  urges  “more 
advertising”  he  offers  a  fine  prescrip¬ 
tion,  but  when  he  fails  to  cooperate 
with  the  advertiser  to  make  his  cam¬ 
paign  a  success  he  thereby  refuses  to 
take  his  own  medicine.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  farm  papers,  business  magazines 
should  be  trained  merchandisers,  fully 
qualified  to  make  a  real  bell-ringer  of 
every  advertisement  they  carry,  but 
very  few  of  them  have  that  training. 

We  can  shout  about  consumer  in¬ 
fluence  and  advertising  values  until 
we  are  black  in  the  face  without  get¬ 
ting  very  far,  because  the  consumer 
has  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  buys  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  for  news  or 
entertainment — not  for  the  advertising 
it  contains. 

There  is  no  more  vital  and  enter¬ 
taining  news  than  can  be  put  into  an 
advertisement.  It  is  up  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  drive  this  fact  into  the  head 
and  heart  of  every  local  and  national 


Pvt.  Alfred  E.  Downs,  a  student  at  the 
radio  school  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Tech' 
nical  Training  command,  Scott  Field,  III., 
and  an  authority  on  the  Nipponese,  was 
formerly  manager  of  the  staff  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  Tokyo.  He  has 
learned  that  he  is  rated  a  No.  I  spy  by 
the  Japs.  Pvt.  Downs  is  shown  scanning 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  news  of  his  former 
comrades  in  Japan. 


More  than  100  Illinois  editors  and  put 
lishers  are  expected  to  attend  ti» 
meeting  in  Champaign-Urbana. 

Main  speaker  at  the  annual  dinne 
Oct.  9  will  be  A.  C.  Wang,  Consul- 
General,  Republic  of  China.  S.  F 
Preston,  Gillespie  News,  will  be  toar.. 
master. 

War-time  censorship  problems  wL 


_  leaving  his  home  _ _ ,  _  .  - - 

prepared  under  served  the  London  Daily  Mail  and  chief  of  the  press  division,  OfBce  a 
'  ‘"Thirty  Little  many  other  news  agencies  in  the  Far  Censorship.  Stanley  Johnston,  Cki- 
Sub-titles  East.  cago  Tribune  foreign  corresponder. 

. .  told  of  his  who  participated  in  the  Coral  Sea  bat- 

talk  with  a  fellow  slso  will  speak  Saturday  momir.a 


Where  the  COAL  CARS 
are  ROLLING— 


Scranton  Is  rapidly  coming  Into  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  an  Industrial  center  of  essential 
war-time  products.  Slow  at  the  start 
.  .  .  speedily  now.  For,  after  all,  Scran¬ 
ton’s  area  Is  known  for  two  vital  con¬ 
tributions: 


Coal  .  .  .  and  the  speeding-up  of  Com¬ 
ing-Winter  needs,  which  are  nation-wide. 
Oil  tank  cars  are  giving  way  to  coal  cars. 
...  If  America  is  to  live  In  zero-weather 
comfort  this  coming  six  months,  Scran¬ 
ton's  effort  is  destined  to  play  an  indis¬ 
pensable  port. 

This  In  addition  to  new  industries — it 
started  with  a  1500-payroll  government 
piston-ring  plant  .  .  .  others  of  diversi¬ 
fied  lines  are  promised,  because  of  Scran¬ 
ton’s  strategic  position. 

Good  market?  Well,  where  payrolls  are 
big  and  are  certain  and  are  Government- 
assured,  you  can  be  certain  of  a  booming 
retail  trade  and  eager  buyers. 

The  Scranton  Times — first  In  so  many 
ways,  has  been  first  in  every  constructive 
effort  to  see  the  city  become  an  iirdus- 
trlalized  success.  That  hour  is  on  the 
skyline. 


/  1?E6I$TER  \ 
'  CITY^  > 
FAMILIES  SPEND  AN 
AVERAGtof 
YEARLY  FOR 
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RF.CENTLY,  a  man  with  dusty  clothes 
.  but  uncalloused  hands  stood  before  a 
group  of  hard-fisted  construction  workers  and 
told  them  they  shouldn’t  go  out  on  the  job 
unless  they  wore  their  hard  “crash  helmets.” 

His  announcement  w  as  greeted  with  toler¬ 
ant  scepticism  and  here  and  there  an  amused 
grin.  After  all,//7(  V  knew  their  jobs  and  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves — and  no  outsider 
'^as  going  to  come  around  telling  them  what 
kind  of  hats  to  wear.  Particularly  something 
called  a  “safety  engineer”  from  an  insurance 
company. 

However,  s(}me  of  the  workmen  took  the 
advice  to  heart.  One  of  those  had  a  job  at  the 
iHittom  of  a  39-f(K)t  shaft.  He  knew  that 
ecer)-  now  and  then  a  tool  slipped  or  a  stone 
came  loose — and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
there  was  not  much  r{K)m  to  duck.  Sure 
enough,  the  next  day  an  old  cement  bucket 
^*nie  dishxlgeil  at  the  shaft’s  mouth  and 
falling,  struck  the  man  squarely  on  the  head, 
•^d  though  the  hat  was  driven  hard  around 
his  ears,  the  workman  suffered  no  injury. 


cialists  at  their  business,  they  have  pointed 
out  manv  a  short  cut  to  safety. 


The  next  day,  the  safety  engineer  collected 
the  dented  hat  and  bucket  and  placed  them 
where  all  could  see.  Above  them,  he  put  this 
sign ; 

THIS  BUCKKT  KICKED  A  MAN, 

BUT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  HAT 
THE  MAN  DIDN’T  KICK  THE  BUCKET! 


Today,  w  hen  time  is  so  precious  and  skilled 
hands  are  so  valuable,  the  man  laid  up  be¬ 
cause  of  an  avoidable  accident  is  a  serious 
bottleneck  that  slows  down  our  war  effort. 


If  high  accident  rates  (and  high  insurance- 
rates)  have  been  plaguing  you,  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  Travelers  office;  and  let  one 
of  our  men  examine  the  situation.  Remem¬ 
ber,  no  other  insurance  organization  in 
America  has  had  as  much  experience  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  reducing  accidents  as  The  Travelers. 

MORAL:  Insure  in  The  Travelers.  All  forms 
of  insurance.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company, 
The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


From  that  time  on,  the  crash  helmet  became 
as  important  to  the  men  as  the  tools  they 
worked  with.  Other  safety  measures  were 
taken  more  seriously,  too.  And  of  course,  the 
accident  rate  began  to  drop. 

This  experience,  taken  from  the  files  of  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  is  but  one 
example  of  the  constant  war  the  Travelers 
Safety  Engineers  are  waging  against  indus¬ 
trial  accidents.  .And  it  is  a  war  in  which  they 
have  been  amazingly  successful.  Being  spe¬ 


president  of  the  international  associ-  temoon  papers  to  mail,  carrier  and  paper’s  affirmative  defense  to  tin 
ation,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  store  sales  because  of  gasoline  ra-  tion,  after  denying  that  Barbel^ 

the  carrier  boy  as  a  medium  to  reach  tioning.  charge  was  because  of  guild  acth 

Also  discussing  the  effects  of  gas-  or  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 

oline  rationing  on  newspaper  circu-  tract. 

lation  was  Clark  Farber,  Atlanta  Barber  was  reinstated  once  fol 
set  for  Journal;  O.  H.  Royer,  Tampa  Times;  ing  a  boycott  of  advertisers  aal 

J.  D.  Jennings,  Waycross  (Ga.)  Jour-  scribers  conducted  by  the  jniM 

nal-Herald,  and  T.  F.  Folks,  Ocala  the  guild’s  suit  followed  his* 

(Fla.)  Banner.  discharge.  The  newspaper  con 

the  reinstatement  was  with  the  m 
standing  that  Barber’s  work  and 
formance  would  have  to  be  sue 
to  warrant  his  continuation  m 
staff. 


Copeland  Heads 

Southern 

Circulators 


the  public  in  the  bond  sales  drive. 

Discussed  at  the  meeting  was  News¬ 
paper  Week  from  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  3 
with  “Newspaper  Boy  Day’’ 

Saturday,  Oct.  3. 

Speakers  Heard 

Among  the  scheduled  speakers  on 
the  program  were:  Robert  J.  Sud- 
Birmincham,  Ala.,  Sept.  20 — The  derth,  Chattanooga  Times;  J.  C. 

)uthern  Circulation  Managers  Asso-  Tribune;  Horace 

ation  at  its  13th  annual  convention  Powell,  Atlanta  Jour^l;  Don  Cole- 
Birmingham  on  Sept.  18-19  elected  "Jf"-  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

.  J.  Copeland,  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  and  state  ^ulations  of 

larion-Ledger,  president  to  succeed  j  ’ ,  ?  j  i  , 

M.  (Jack)  Frost,  of  the  Miami  Daily  Sto^hdl  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
ews.  Copeland  served  as  chairman  M®“3n,  both  U.  S.  Treasury 

the  program  committee  this  year.  Department  speakers  on  stamp  sales. 

Other  officers  named  were  Arthur  Ralph  B.  Corn,  Shreveport  Times; 
aniel,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  first  vice-  Jack  Deadwyler,  West  Palm  Beach 
resident;  J.  W.  Roger,  Nashville  Ten-  Post-Times;  Curtis  Delamar,  Macon 
?ssean,  second  vice-president;  Don  R.  Telegraph-News  and  Marion  H. 
avis,  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald,  Seaton,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clairon- 
(cretary,  and  R.  J.  Sudderth,  Chatta-  Ledger,  whc  discussed  “^y  Welfare 
aoga  Times,  reelected  treasurer.  in  War  Times”;  Clarence  Bevinger. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  chosen  as  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  Arthur  S. 

•43  convention  city,  Daniel,  Atlanta  Journal;  Orville  L. 

Board  of  Directors  Cross,  Memphis  Press- Scimitar  and 

John  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville  Times- 

,  .  J  ,  .  ,  ,,  Herald  on  successful  conversion  of  I’lewspaper  ouua. 

»"otor  delivered  subscriptions  on  af-  The  statement  constitute’s  the  news- 


Guild  Seeks  to 
Reinstate  Adman 

A  newspaper  guild  contract  \mder 
which  the  reinstatement  of  a  former 
display  department  employe  is  i 
was  not  just  or  reasonable  as  to  the 
newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  “has 
not  received  an  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  for  such  contract,”  it  is  alleged  in 
an  answer  filed  in  Los  Angeles  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  last  week. 

’The  document  was  filed  by  the  San  rangS  for  by  Th^  Geiierar 
Pedro  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  ~  - 

publishers  of  the  San  Pedro  (Cal.) 

News-Pilot  in  answer  to  a  complaint 
tion,  after  denying  that  Barber’s  dis¬ 
charged  employe,  and  Milton  Phin- 
ney,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 


sought  OREGONIAN  PROGRAM 

Radio  stations  KGW-KEX  in  hr 
land.  Ore.,  transcribed  a  SO-mam 
salute  last  FYiday  from  the  Oregoot 
Publishing  Company  to  the  men  of  4 
United  States  armed  services  sIuk 
The  program  was  one  in  a  series «. 

„  «  —  - 1  Electr. 

Company  on  which  outstanda 
American  newspaper  send  short-m. 
greetings  to  the  men  on  foreign  u 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  On. 
gonian,  read  a  brief  message  of  a 
couragement  to  the  soldiers,  saDo: 


and  marines,  telling  how  the  foib  i 
home  are  backing  up  the  armed  kite 


Sell  the 

2  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

^teatet  CleiileiaH<{ 


SHE  wears  the  pants  when  it  comes  to  buying  groceries!  She  may 
not  know  that  The  Evening  Herald -Express  led  the  next  Los  Angeles 
daily  paper  by  22,945  lines  in  local  grocery  advertising  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year — but  she  DOES  know  that  it  carries  MORE 
grocery  store  advertising!  Variety  of  selection  holds  her  interest! 


Z6  Mjacent  CpuHtieA 


Cleveland's  Heme  Newspaper 
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STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD  lor  100  YEARS 


M0RR1LL^<^RESEARCH 


<^/^ELBOW.//^PRINTER 


Oplit-second  speed  in  yomt  pressroom  counts  more  than  ever 
today.  Uninterrupted  smoothness  and  efficiency  are  vital. 

When  you  use  today's  MORRILL  News  Inks,  you  have  assurance  of 
freedom  from  ink-caused  delays  .  .  .  trouble-free  news-printing  at  its 
best.  MORRILL  affords  you  the  right  combination  of  matchless  inks 
and  matchless  "know-how”  to  make  inks  do  your  job.  A  century  of 
practical  research,  all  the  hard-won  knowledge  of  America's  greatest 
ink-maker,  is  at  your  command.  You  benefit  by  MORRILL  Service  — 
which  means  "on  the  job"  cooperation  of  ink  experts  who  have 
never  yet  failed  to  solve  an  ink-caused  printing  problem. 

Play  safe  in  high-pressure  times  — use  the  "right  combination". 
Switch  to  MORRILL  Inks  NOW, 


MORRILR^  SERVICE 


lAeM  COWERATUN 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
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New  Comic  Strip 
Has  Carrier  Boy 
As  Its  Hero 

Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  Announces 
New  Acquisition 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

Circulation  men  today  are  faced 
with  the  serious  problem  of  turnover 
in  carrier  boys  and  the  best  brains  in 
that  branch  of  the  business  are  at 
work  on  it. 

This  week  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  came  out  with  an  angle 
bearing  on  that  situation  with  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Henry  P.  Martin,  Jr., 
manager,  that  the  syndicate  has  for 
national  release  a  new  daily  comic 
strip  with  a  newspaper  carrier  boy  as 
the  hero. 

Released  Oct.  5 

Entitled  “Hugh  Striver,”  the  new 
feature  is  drawn  by  Herb  and  Dale 
Ulrey,  husband-wife  comic  strip  team, 
while  the  idea  for  its  creation  is  that 
of  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Carrier  Salesmanager. 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  former  president  and 
now  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  strip  didn’t  just  happen,  Mr. 
Martin  says.  It  was  deliberately  de¬ 
signed  to  do  a  definite  job.  It  is 
scheduled  for  release  on  Oct.  5. 

The  strip  tells  of  the  adventures  the 
carrier  boy  hero  encounters  both  on 
and  off  his  route,  his  experiences  in 
building  his  business  and  his  charac¬ 
ter. 

It  is  designed  to  interest  the  youth 
of  the  country  in  carrying  a  newspa¬ 
per  route  and  to  give  newspaper 
readers  in  general  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  own  newspaper  car¬ 
riers. 

The  feature  is  available  in  either 
four  or  five-column  size. 

A  Nod  to  Gus  Edson 

WE  DIDN’T  tell  the  entire  story  of 

what  Gus  Edson,  who  draws  “The 
Gumps”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been 
doing  to  aid  the 
wer  effort  in  the 
cartooning  field, 
in  our  Syndicate 
Directory  feature 
published  last 
week. 

Edson,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the 
drawing  board, 
is  in  complete 
charge  of  ob¬ 
taining  all  the 
cartoons  for  the 
New  York  City  “10%  drive”  of  last 
June  and  also  was  “coordinator  of 
coerced  cartoonists”  in  the  coming 
campaign  called  “Schools  at  War  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

In  addition,  he  is  Ed  Reed’s  assistant 
in  the  other  work  that  he  does.  Reed, 
who  is  head  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  organization  of  cartoonists  as¬ 
sisting  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  draws 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
gag  panel,  “Off  the  Record.” 

And  if  you  want  more,  Edson’s  son, 
David,  who  won’t  be  19  until  next 
January,  now  is  on  active  duty  “some¬ 
where  in  the  Pacific”  as  the  navigator- 
bombardier  of  a  medium  bomber. 
Young  Edson  joined  the  Army  Air 
Corps  six  months  ago  as  a  buck  pri¬ 
vate. 

Our  apologies,  Gus. 


Harmon  Holds  a  Party 

FRED  Harman,  who  draws  “Red 

Ryder”  for  NEA  Service,  believes  in 
getting  his  strip  material  first  hand. 
Recently,  he  was  host  to  more  than 
100  Old  Timers  at  his  Red  Ryder 
Ranch  in  the  Blanco  Basin,  near 
Pagosa  Springs,  Colo.,  for  a  birthday 
celebration. 

There  were  Apache  dances,  per¬ 
formed  by  a  chief  and  his  braves  from 
a  nearby  reservation.  Exhibitions  of 
trick  riding,  and  the  guests,  all  past 
65,  retold  old  stories  of  the  Chisholm 
trail  following  a  barbecue  beef  din¬ 
ner  with  all  the  trimmings.  Harman 
got  some  brand  new  plots  from  the 
veterans. 

Personals  and  Notes 

LOUISE  WHITE,  head  of  the  Anglo 

News  Service,  is  in  the  WAACs 
and  currently  is  writing  a  weekly 
column,  “It’s  a  Waccy  World,”  for 
ANS.  Miss  White  joined  up  about  a 
month  ago  and  is  a  member  of  the 
4th  Company,  3rd  Training  Regiment, 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  .  .  .  The  Bill 
Champes,  Garnett,  Kan.,  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son.  Bill,  Jr.  Bill,  Sr., 
draws  the  daily  Wide  World  Features 
comic  strip,  “Oh!  Diana.”  .  .  .Talking 
about  the  WAACs,  Russ  Westover, 
King  Features  Syndicate  cartoonist  of 
“Tillie  the  Toiler,”  says  his  visit  at 
Fort  Des  Moines  left  him  slightly 
dazed  because  “it  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  so  many  women  in  the  same 
kind  of  hat.”  Westover,  whose  hero¬ 
ine  joined  the  WAACs  recently,  vis¬ 
ited  the  post  for  strip  material.  .  .  . 
Ray  Clapper,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  Washington  columnist,  started 
a  twice-weekly  series  of  news  com¬ 
mentary  from  Washington  over  the 
Mutual  network  Sept.  24. 

INSPIRES  SCULPTURE 

The  “Wake  Up,  America — It’s  Late!” 
editorial  written  by  Ed  Leech,  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  published  in 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  March  5  and  quoted 
from  coast-to-coast  since,  served  as 
the  inspiration  for  a  patriotic  sculp¬ 
ture  by  Max  Kalish,  internationally 
known  artist. 

INGERSOLL  FIRST  LIEUT. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  21— Ralph 
Ingersoll,  former  editor  of  PM,  has 
been  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  the  War  Department  has 
announced.  Mr.  Ingersoll  entered  the 
service  as  an  enlisted  private. 

APPOINTS  'SPECIAL' 

The  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald, 
after  being  without  representation  for 
the  past  several  months,  has  appointed 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  as 
national  advertising  representatives, 
effective  Sept.  1. 


BALTIMORE 


July,  1942 

cempaKd  with 

July,  1940 


SUNPAPERS 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Finds  'Looking 
Backward'  Feature 
Started  in  1891 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Search  Uncovers  Two  Maine 
Weeklies  os  Originators 

Through  the  past  three-months  pe¬ 
riod  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
has  been  conducting  an  inquiry  to 
determine  what  newspaper  in  the 
country  first  established  the  news  de¬ 
partment  of  “Looking  Backward.”  a 
feature  now  in  use  among  hundreds  of 
newspapers  and  featured  by  two 
newspaper  syndicates.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  Times  inquiry  was  given  wide 
publicity  among  tbe  newspapers  of 
the  nation. 


Courier-Gazette  of  Dover-Foxernh 
Me.,  founded  this  news  feature  i^ 
paper.  At  the  funeral  of  Mr  Fufc 
about  a  year  ago,  the  fact  that^ 
was  the  originator  of  this  idea 
widely  admitted,  although  the  TmiB 
inquiry  has  shown  that  there  was^ 
a  small  margin  betwen  the  two 
papers.  Mrs.  Fuller,  who  carri^ 
as  associate  editor  on  her  late  hu*. 
band’s  journal,  aided  in  uncoverin* 
the  start  of  the  department  on  thiH 
paper. 

Editor  L.  P.  Evans,  founder  of  the 
“A  Look  Backward”  of  the  Pisca¬ 
taquis  Observer,  states  that  he  started 
the  department  in  his  paper  early  hi 
1892,  although  he  cannot  determine 
the  exact  date. 

The  Canton  (O.)  Repository  writes 
that  their  column  of  “Up  Through  a 
Century”  was  started  Jan.  26,  1917 
using  news  of  100  years  ago  from  their 
files,  the  paper  dating  from  March  30 
1815. 


As  a  result,  the  research  developed 
that  the  honor  of  being  the  founder 
of  this  news  feature  goes  to  the  state 
of  Maine,  with  two  newspapers  of  the 
Pine  Tree  state  sharing  the  credit. 
Although  exact  dates  could  not  be  as¬ 
certained  from  either  news  sheet,  it 
was  stated  by  them  that  the  Courier- 
Gazette  of  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine, 
began  its  “Looking  Backward”  in  the 
spring  of  1891  and  the  Piscataquis 
Observer  of  Rockland  began  in  1892. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  a  feature  was  the  Water- 
town  Times,  which  began  to  use  items 
from  its  files  of  25  years  ago  on  Oct. 
30,  1907,  under  the  administration  of 
Harold  B.  Johnson,  as  city  editor, 
who  assumed  that  position  in  1906. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  now  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times. 

William  O.  Fuller,  the  editor  of  the 


The  New  York  Tribune  began  its 
department  Oct.  23,  1923,  being  the 
fifth  in  line  of  newspapers  reporting 
F.  M.  Turner  of  the  Reinhold  Pui^ 
fishing  Co.,  the  H.  W.  Wibon  Co, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co.  and  the  New  YoA 
Public  Library’s  reference  department 
cooperated  in  this  search. 

■ 

WILLIAM  S.  MUDD  DIES 

William  S.  Mudd,  57,  publisher  ol 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  the  Gods- 
den  (Ala.)  Times  and  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
Tribune-News,  died  at  his  home  in 
Birmingham  on  Sept.  19  after  several 
months’  illness.  He  was  identified  in 
the  business  fife  of  Birmingham  as  a 
hotel  owner  and  former  operator  of 
a  theater  chain.  In  1934,  Mr.  Mudd 
wrote  “The  Old  Boat  Rocker,”  a  satire 
on  the  New  Deal  which  became  a  best 
seller  running  into  15  editions. 


Your  odvertisemenf  hos  PREFERRED  POSITION  when 
it's  in  The  Chronicle  .  .  .  because  The  Chronicle  is 
Houston's  PREFERRED  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  Right  in  the 
A.  B.  C.  City  Zone  28.6%  more  families  subscribe  to 
The  Chronicle  than  subscribe  to  the  2nd  Houston 
newspaper,  and  47.5  %  more  families  subscribe  to  The 
Chronicle  than  subscribe  to  the  3rd  Houston  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  This  outstanding  reader  preference  is  the 
reason  advertisers  hove,  year  after  year,  placed  on 
overoge  of  over  50%  more  advertising  in  The  Chron¬ 
icle  than  in  the  2nd  Houston  newspaper,  and  of  over 
150%  more  in  The  Chronicle  than  in  the  3rd  Hous¬ 
ton  newspaper  .  .  .  More  and  more  advertisers  are 
finding  that  The  Chronicle  CAN  do  the  job  alone! 

Facts  from  Morch  31,  1942,  A.  B.  C.,  Pub.  Stots.  and  Media 
Records,  Inc. 
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WE  HAVE  THE  ROADS 
. . .  LET’S  USE  THEM! 


MIllAGE  CAN  BE  REDUCED  .  .  .  AND 

Imagine  a  Truck-Trailer,  in  any  of  our  Axis  enemy  countries,  loaded 
with  food  or  war  materials.  It  comes  to  a  boundary  line  between 
provinces.  The  local  official  says  to  the  driver,  **Your  50,000-pound 
load  is  10,000  pounds  heavier  than  we  allow  in  our  province.  Take 
off  10,000  pounds.”  Or  maybe,  “Your  vehicle  is  five  feet  too  long  for 
our  laws.  Detour  around  us.” 


Can  you  imagine  it?  We  can’t.  If 
f  it  ever  happened,  there  would  quickly 

be  a  new  local  official. 

Now  imagine  the  same  situation  in 
the  United  States  .  .  at  iJmost  any 
State  line. 

Can  you  imagine  it?  You  certainly 
can . .  because  it’s  happening  hundreds 
of  times  daily.  This  comes  from  the 
complex  and  conflicting  trade  barrier 
laws  enacted  by  many  States . .  restric¬ 
tions  that  shouldn’t  be  tolerated  in 
peace-time,  much  less  in  war-time. 

Much  as  we  hate  all  that  our  ene¬ 
mies  represent,  we  must  observe  that, 
in  their  efficiency,  they  allow  nothing 
to  interfere  with  their  war  efforts  .  . 
while  we’re  suffering  needless  inter¬ 
nal  defeats  at  our  State  lines  every 
day.  We  have  the  roads  but  we’re 
not  getting  full  use  of  them. 

Or  .  .  consider  tires. 

Everybody  is  trying  to 
decrease  tire  wear. 

ODT  orders  increased 
restrictions  in  all  haul¬ 
ing  operations  .  .  and 
this  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creasing  tonnages  to  be 
moved. 

Yet,  it  can  be  ac¬ 
complished!  Mile- 
can  be  reduced 
"rhilemore  materials 
are  transported . .  by 


hauling  bigger  loads  every  trip! 

Why  don’t  we  haul  bigger  loads 
now?  Because  laws  in  many  States 
restrict  the  size  and  weight  of  Truck- 
Trailers  to  unnecessarily  low  and  very 
inefficient  limits.  On  interstate  ship¬ 
ments,  such  laws  obviously  nullify 
any  more  liberal,  constructive  laws  of 
other  States  through  which  the  ship¬ 
ments  pass.  The  most  restrictive 
State  laws  on  a  given  route  apply 
throughout  the  route,  even  though 
the  equipment  was  built  to  carry  the 
bigger  loads  allowed  in  the  other 
States. 

For  example,  a  New  York  operator 
naturally  buys  equipment  to  carry 
loads  permitted  in  his  State — ap¬ 
proximately  58,000  pounds.  But 
when  he  gets  a  load  into  or  through 
Pennsylvania,  he  is  permitted  only 
40,000  pounds  in  that  State.  Over 


TONNAGE  INCREASED! 

• 

30  percent  of  the  load  capacity  of  his 
Truck-Trailer  is  wasted.  Putting  it 
another  way,  it  means  increasing 
mileage  45  percent  to  deliver  the 
same  tonnage.  Try  to  picture  the 
confusion  and  waste  if  railroads  were 
compelled  to  operate  in  this  illogical 
manner. 

Will  the  roads  stand  the  bigger 
loads?  In  virtually  every  case — YES! 
Occasionally,  bridges  or  other  bottle¬ 
necks  need  strengthening,  but  such 
weak  spots  can  and  should  be  reme¬ 
died  promptly,  so  that  the  roads  can 
give  maximum  service.  “Our  roads 
won’t  stand  heavier  loads”  is  the  usu¬ 
al  political  explanation  for  weight- 
barrier  laws.  Frankly,  this  is  plain 
“eye-wash,”  as  proven  by  highway 
engineers  all  over  the  country. 

What  should  be  done?  All  States 
should  adopt  an  uncomplicated,  con¬ 
structive  minimum  code  of  laws  .  . 
probably  along  the  lines  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  code  of  the  Society  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Engineers.*  This  code  recom¬ 
mends  weight  allowances  lower  than 
those  long  in  effect  in  a  good  many 
States  . .  in  some  instances  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  as  much  as 
30  percent. 

Isn’t  it  high  time  we 
began  getting  100  per¬ 
cent  value  from  all  our 
highways,  as  our  Axis 
enemies  do  from  theirs? 

General  adoption  of 
uniform  minimum  size 
and  weight  laws  along 
the  lines  of  the  S.A.EL 
code  would  be  a  mighty 
good  step . .  as  a  starter. 


*THE  S.  A.  E.  CODE 


The  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  has  formulated  and  en¬ 
dorsed  a  size  and  weight  code,  basic 
items  of  which  are,  in  brief; 

•  A  combination  of  vehicles 
equipped  with  balloon  tires  can 
carry  20,000  pounds  per  axle  on 
improved  highways. 

•  All  combinations  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  length  of  45  feet  on  high¬ 
ways  20  feet  or  less  in  width,  and 
65  feet  on  highways  over  20  feet 
wide. 


All  provisions  of  the  S.  A.  E.  code 
are  as  simple  and  straightforward 
as  that  .  .  no  complexities  about 
wheel  loads,  tire  loads,  gross  weight, 
etc.  Furthermore,  the  S.  A.  E.  knows 
that  these  weight  and  size  limits 
are  practical  before  it  recommends 
them  .  .  because  the  S.  A.  E.  is 
literally  the  supreme  court  of  the 
automotive  world.  The  members 
are  the  engineers  who  design  the 
equipment  that  nins  on  the  roads. 
Its  non-political,  scientifically-deter¬ 
mined  standards  in  other  directions 
are  accepted  universally. 
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EDITOR  d  PUBLISHER 


*  E  D  I 


INTERPRETING  THE  NEWS 

IN  THE  REVIEW  of  “Newsmen’s  Holiday 
which  appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
week,  the  reviewer  noted  the  insistence  of  sev 
eral  of  the  writers,  all  of  them  Nieman  Fellows 
at  Harvard,  on  the  need  for  more  interpretative 
writing  in  newspapers.  Since  that  view  accorded 
with  the  ideas  often  expressed  in  the.se  pages 
during  the  past  20  years,  no  further  comment 
.seemed  jiertinent.  ^.\nd  then  we  had  a  hunch. 
Could  it  not  be  that  newspapers  right  now  were 
filling  the  need  for  interpretative  news  and  that 
the  change  from  the  old  .spot  news-fla.sh-bulletin 
technique  had  largely  come  about  unnoticed? 

Reading  the  papers  this  week  with  that  view¬ 
point.  we  found  it  confirmed  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  we  had  exjiected.  With  Congressional 
elections  just  around  the  corner,  we  found  that 
the  bulk  of  editorial  expression  was  not  concerned 
with  domestic  politics,  but  with  the  impacts  of 
war  uf)on  our  commitments  abroad  and  upon 
our  economy  at  home,  rather  than  upon  political 
fortunes.  In  editorials,  in  .signeil  columns,  in 
s|)ecial  articles,  we  found  clear  and  intelligent 
expiisitions  of  questions  raised  by  developments  in 
Washington — particularly  the  curious  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  President  and  elements  in  Congress 
over  the  technique  of  controlling  inflation.  We 
found  clear  and  honest  attempts  to  clarify  the 
public’s  thinking  about  the  relation.ships  among 
the  C.  S.  X..  (Ireat  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

.\nd  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Sejit.  22. 
we  noted  a  long  editorial  which  Ix'gan  thus: 

“In  the  ninth  month  of  this  war,  we  find  a 
surprising  amount  of  .\merican  ‘normalcy’  so  far 
as  talk  and  criticism  go,  but  in  the  realm  of  per¬ 
formance  the  war  is  uni(|ue.  We  have  done  more 
fighting,  and  won  more  victories,  than  anyone  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  hi.storical  precedent.’’ 

The  eilitorial  expressed  confidence  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  sen.se  of  the  .\merican  people,  and  went  on 
to  as.ses  the  validity  of  the  public  calm  by  |K)int- 
ing  out  that  our  Army  tialay  is  larger  and  better 
e<iuip|)ed  than  any  force  we  have  ever  put  in  the 
field  in  a  .similar  |>eriod;  that  we  have  more  men 
overseas  now  than  we  had  in  the  first  year  of 
World  War  I,  and  that  this  force  has  its  own 
weafKins.  We  have  the  largest  Navy  in  the 
world — “far  more  formidable  today  than  the  day 
liefore  Pearl  Harbor,  or  the  day  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor:  it  is  a  Navy  tried  in  action,  with  two  great 
naval  victories,  in  one  of  whieh  the  enemy  losses 
may  have  l>een  the  greatest  ever  inflicted  on  a 
lieaten  fleet.” 

“On  pajKT.”  the  eilitorial  continued,  “we  may 
not  have  a  ‘two-iK-ean’  Navy  yet,  but  in  fact  we 
dominate  not  only  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  could 
not  Ik*  challenged  on  any  other  tx-ean,  even  if  the 
Briti.sh  Navy  were  nonexistent.  .\nd  that’s  .some¬ 
thing  that  never  hapiiened  Ixdore.” 

Coming  from  a  newspaper  which  readers  wouhl 
ex|M‘ct  to  1k‘  more  than  normally  careful  in  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  U.  S.  Navy,  that  is  hearten¬ 
ing  information.  It  lets  the  jieople  know  that 
their  military  and  naval  commanders  are  no 
longer  in  the  c«x-ky  pre-Pearl  Harbor  frame  of 
ndnd,  that  they  have  .sizeil  up  their  ta.sk  and  have 
gone  far  to  equip  them.selves  for  its  adequate 
fierformance.  .\nd  that  is  just  as  imjxirtant  a 
newspaper  function  as  is  the  regi.stration  of  criti- 
ci.sm  when  criticism  is  merited. 

On  the  eve  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  it  is 
plea.sant  to  write  that  newspapers  are  measuring 
up  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  war  on  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.  So  long  as  they  do,  the  future 
of  those  institutions  is  safe. 


Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed 
to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  least  at  any  time 
we  should  let  them  slip.  Hebrews  II:  1. 

BRITAIN'S  "CLOSED  SHOP" 

THE  National  Union  of  Journalists  in  Britain  is 
now  engaged  in  a  drive  to  organize  newspapers 
on  a  closed  shop  basis  for  editorial  workers,  and 
members  are  having  a  little  trouble  in  agreeing 
Ufxin  what  constitutes  a  “closed  shop.”  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  N.U.J.  pro- 
po.ses  the.se  definitions,  according  to  the  Journalist, 
union  publication: 

“One  hundred  per  cent  union  membership  in 
an  office  is  an  admirable  achievement  .  .  .  but 
it  does  not  close  the  office,  .\nyone  can  go  into 
the  office,  though  he  is  a.sked  to  take  out  a  union 
card;  we  may  even  .say  in  some  cases,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  a  card.  .  .  .  But  where  the 
office  is  elo.sed,  the  man  must  have  a  card  in  his 
pocket  when  he  steps  through  the  door.  He  can¬ 
not  start  if  he  cannot  show  a  card  becau.se  the 
members  of  the  staff  will  not  work  with  a  man 
who  is  not  in  member.ship.” 

The  Manchester  branch  of  the  N.IJ.J.  has  a 
different  idea,  thus: 

“That  the  N.E.C.  be  a.sked  to  re-define  a  elo.sed 
.shop  as  an  office  in  which  all  memliers  of  the 
editorial  staff  mu.st  be  memliers  of  the  N.ILJ. 
This  definition  to  lie  understood  to  mean  that  a 
newcomer  to  a  elo.sed  shop  mu.st  either  be  or 
immediately  liecome  a  member  of  the  union,  a 
temporary  card  being  issued  to  cover  any  interval. 

“That  the  N.E.C.  also  be  asked  to  re-define  a 
100  per  cent  member.ship  as  .simply  one  in  which 
there  is  100  per  cent  menilier.ship.” 

Either  of  the.se  definitions  is  clearer  than  the 
compromise  offered  by  the  .Vmerican  New.spajx'r 
Guild,  which  is  neither  e.s.sentially  a  100  per  cent 
.sliop,  nor,  according  to  the  Guild,  a  elo.sed  shop. 
Of  course,  the  ultimate  aim  of  any  Guild  shop  is 
a  elo.sed  shop — a  place  where  a  union  car<l  is  a 
jirerequi.site  to  emjiloyment.  The  desirability  of 
that  eviilently  still  has  to  lie  sold  to  editorial 
workers  ami  emiihiyers  on  both  .sides  of  the 
.\tlantic. 

"OFF  THE  RECORD" 

WHEN  Lieut.  Gen.  Ben  Lear  addres.sed  the 
.\merican  I.«gion  convention  at  Kansas  City 
last  Monday,  he  .stated  that  .\merican  war  casual¬ 
ties  might  conceivably  run  as  high  as  3,000,000. 
.\t  the  request  of  Gen.  I/car’s  chief  of  .staff,  the 
Legion  publicity  staff  ileleted  the  statement  from 
the  official  press  relea.se.  The  chief  of  staff  .said 
that  if  the  General  u.sed  the  statement,  he  would 
probably  do  so  “off  the  record.” 

Gen.  Lear,  howev’er,  did  not  restrict  the  para¬ 
graph,  and  as  he  was  leaving  the  convention  hall, 
the  Ix-gion  publicity  director  called  that  to  his 
attention,  stating  that  failure  to  limit  the  state¬ 
ment  by  an  off-the-record  preface  made  it  avail¬ 
able  for  new.spaper  publication.  The  General’s 
reply  was  characteristic  and  presents  a  common 
.sen.se  view  that  should  be  applied  to  most  .state¬ 
ments  made  off  the  record. 

“Hell,  let  it  go,”  he  is  quoted  in  a  Chicago 
Tribune  story.  “You  can't  talk  off  the  record  to 
3,000  or  4,000  jieople.” 


BUILDING  SHIPS 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW  wrot, 

nearly  a  century  ago  one  of  the  immortil 
pieces  of  American  p<^try,  parts  of  which  every 
school  boy  of  succeeding  generations  has  had  to 
memorize  at  one  time  or  another.  Remember  it- 
“The  Building  of  the  Ship” — with  one  of  the 
noblest  concluding  stanzas  that  the  .\mericaB 
anthology  includes.  It  is  a  story  of  men 
the  best  that  forest  and  mine  affords, 
their  gifts  of  master  craftsmanship,  hammeriai 
them  into  a  structure  that  would  defy  the  strong¬ 
est  destructive  efforts  of  the  elements.  We  w 
building  thousands  of  ships  today,  assigned  to 
the  same  mission — ^plus  what  need  not  be  rniitifj 
to  newspaper  readers. 

Rightly  or  not,  the  American  people  are  not 
100  per  cent  satisfied  that  these  new  ships  ut 
coming  off  the  ways  as  rapidly  as  they  should 
Cost  of  production  is  relatively  a  minor  matter  in 
tlie  present  emergency,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
negligible,  and  needless  waste  will  .some  day  drat 
its  own  reckoning. 

In  another  column,  this  i.ssue  carries  the  story 
of  a  two-week  investigation  of  ship-building  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area  by  a  reporter 
for  the  Seattle  Times.  His  findings,  disquieting 
in  the  extreme,  are  repudiated  as  totally  un¬ 
founded  by  the  shipyard  management,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  man’s  inexperience  in  ship  work 
an«l  on  the  corporation’s  knowledge  of  its  owi 
bii.sine.ss.  With  no  knowledge  of  ship-constructk* 
problems.  Editor  &  Publisher  can  form  no  jud? 
ment  as  to  relative  rights  and  wrongs  in  the  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  entirely  po.ssible  that  a  fresh  eye. 
not  u.sed  to  yard  practices,  might  see  circum¬ 
stances  that  could  be  corrected  in  the  natwosl 
intere.st,  and  the  St'attle  Times  man  might  hive 
brought  to  the  job  .such  an  eye.  If  what  he  re 
jxirts  is  even  .jl)  |H*r  cent  true,  we  recommend 
that  the  management  and  working  force  of  the 
yard  in  question  reail  Mr.  Ixmgfellow’s  poem 
again,  from  beginning  to  end. 

NEWSPAPERMEN  AT  WAR 

OTHER  P.\GES  of  this  issue  carry  one  of  the 

most  interesting  tables  we  have  .seen  since 
Pearl  Harixtr  spreael  the  war  fires  to  our  shore* 

It  is  the  first  compilation,  to  <iur  knowledge,  ol 
the  participation  in  armed  .service  or  in  other 
government  work  by  former  nienilrers  of  my 
bu.siness  or  indu.stry,  and.  iiu-omplete  as  it  mu*t 
lx*  with  an  ever-changing  .scene,  it  tells  a  story 
of  which  newspa|x*r  |x‘oplc  can  well  be  pmud. 

Behind  the  figures  stands  a  situation  which  ha* 
not  yet  received  much  public  dis<*us.sion.  Report* 
received  from  .some  of  the  newspajers  of  less  than 
metropolitan  rank  indicate  that  .some  of  them 
have  hail  to  make  wholesale  replacements  amonp 
younger  enqiloyes  in  all  departments.  Some  situa¬ 
tions  have  not  lieen  replaced,  .since  declininf 
volume  of  adverti.sing  during  the  past  year  would 
normally  have  caused  some  reduction  in  median 
ical  o|)erations.  The  largest  numlier  of  men  who 
went  to  the  .\rmy.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corp* 
apjiears  to  have  lx?en  drawn  from  editorial  de 
partments,  however,  and  the  figures  indicate  the 
largest  personnel  turnover  in  more  than  10  year* 

The  personnel  problem  is  already  acute  in  many 
offices  and  it  will  become  more  .so  as  the  needs  of 
.selective  .service  boards  are  filled  during  lOW- 
While  newspajiers  have  a  .semi-privileged  status 
under  present  .selective  .service  regulations  as  an 
essential  activity,  it  is  evident  that  few  newv 
pa|)er  people  have  invoked  it  to  date.  More  wm 
have  to  clo  .so  if  the  proces.ses  of  collecting  aw 
selecting  the  news  are  not  to  be  radically  cut. 
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Dr.  D.  S.  Freeman 


DR  DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREE¬ 
MAN,  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Sews~Leader,  was  one  of  four  na¬ 
tionally  known 
speakers  on  the 
"Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air” 
broadcast  the 
night  of  Sept. 
17  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  Dr.  Free¬ 
man,  with  Phil¬ 
lip  Bastedo,  dep¬ 
uty  director  of 
the  Office  o  f 
Civilian  De¬ 
fense,  took  the 
affirmative  view- 
point  on  the 
forum  topic,  “Is  America  All  Out  for 
War.”  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  Walter  Wanger,  Hol- 
Ij-wood  producer,  argued  for  the  neg¬ 
ative  standpoint. 

L.  R.  Hensley,  advertising  director 
of  the  Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News 
for  the  past  44  years  and  secretary  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Company,  has 
retired  from  active  newspaper  work. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Charles 
E.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Journal- 
News  staff  for  the  past  23  years.  Mr. 
Hensley  has  been  an  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  nearly  50  years,  having  first 
been  with  the  old  Hamilton  Daily 
Hews  as  an  advertising  solicitor  for 
six  years  before  joining  the  Hamilton 
Journal  in  1898.  A  dinner  in  Mr. 
Hensley’s  honor  was  given  by  Homer 
Guard.  Journal-News  publi.sher.  Sept. 
19. 

Paul  A.  West,  Jr.,  a  vice-president 
of  West-Holliday,  Inc.,  attached  to 
the  San  Francisco  office,  is  awaking  a 
call  from  the  Navy. 

J.  R.  Cominsky,  for  15  years  a 
business  and  advertising  executive  of 
the  New  York  Times,  will  resign  his 
present  position  with  that  paper  to 
become  associated  with  the  general 
business  direction  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
new  of  Literature. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  50  years 
a  member  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  was  honored  by  Stan¬ 
ford  Parlor,  No.  76.  Sept.  22. 

Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
turned  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
war  duty  his  71-foot  Diesel  powered 
cruiser.  High  Tide.  The  vessel  was 
taken  over  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


Jr.,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  news¬ 
papers,  have  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Fred  Lindstrom  has  resigned  as 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  to  go  to 
college.  He  is  succeeded  by  Miss 
Helen  Saxman. 

Walter  Hecht,  formerly  promotion 
manager  of  the  old  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  and  more  recently  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
6th  region,  in  the  Public  Advice  and 
Counsel  division,  Chicago. 

Reginald  M.  Cleveland,  industrial 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  the  author  of  “America 
Pledges  Wings,”  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for 
the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics  and 
how  it  has  contributed  to  America’s 
leadership  both  in  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  aviation.  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
also  the  author,  in  collaboration  with 
Fred  Graham,  aviat'on  editor  of  the 
Times,  of  “Young  America’s  Aviation 
Annual”  and  “The  Model  Airplane 
Annual.” 

Cornelius  T.  McMahon,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  law 
practice. 

Fred  H.  Vandegrift,  who  has  been 
local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  Topeka 
State  Journal  for  the  last  five  months, 
has  gone  to  Grand  Island,  Neb.  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  of  the 
Grand  Island  Independent,  a  Stauffer 
publication. 

Joe  A.  Bradley,  former  circulation 
manager  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal,  who  became  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  Pioneer  Press,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  been  promoted  to 
circulation  manager. 

John  Segraves,  for  two  years  city 
circulation  manager  for  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Reporter  Star  and  Sentinel,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Pine  Castle 
Boat  and  Construction  Company. 

William  B.  Whitmire,  city  circul- 
lator,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  and  J.  B.  Kilgo,  circulation 
manager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  18- 
19  as  appointed  representatives  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association,  which  will  hold  its  an- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


THE  opportunity  three  years  ago  to 
do  desk  work  after  21  years  as  a 
reporter,  was  a  “lucky  break”  for 
Frank  H.  Kelly, 
recently  ap¬ 
pointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the 
Spring  field 
(Mass.)  Daily 
News.  Several 
shifts  on  the 
News  staff  i  n 
February,  1939, 
gave  Kelly  the 
chance  to  train 
on  the  various 
desks,  which  to- 
Frank  H.  Kelly  day  is  standing 
him  in  good 
stead  as  his  desk  staff  changes  rapidly 
due  to  enlistments  and  the  draft.  Not 
only  can  Kelly  jump  in  and  handle 
these  jobs,  but  also  can  train  new 
men  to  take  over  each  job.  The  title 
of  executive  editor  is  a  new  one  on 
the  News.  Editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  John  B.  Callaghan  has  been  on 
sick  leave  for  three  years  and  re¬ 
cently  acting  editor  George  Doyle  un¬ 
derwent  an  operation.  Kelly,  who 
was  then  city  editor,  took  over. 

Kelly  joined  the  Daily  News  back 
in  1918,  just  out  of  high  school.  After 
doing  suburban  reporting  he  was 
brought  into  the  city  and  had  his 
share  of  general  assignments,  politics, 
labor  and  for  a  period  of  16  years  cov¬ 
ered  police  headquarters  and  district 
court.  In  February,  1939,  he  became 
assistant  news  editor,  later  suburban 
editor  and  in  August,  1939,  city  editor. 
He  is  married.  His  hobby  is  golf. 


nual  meeting  Oct.  12.  Mr.  Whitmire 
and  Mr.  Kilgo  were  named  to  report 
on  Southern  association  proceedings. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JUNEAU  H.  SHINN,  for  seven  years 
editor  of  the  Twin  Falls  Idaho 
Evening  Times  and  recently  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  has  become  associated  as 
part  owner  with  Roy  Read  in  the 
Mill  Valley  (Cal.)  Record. 

Glen  Perrins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Carnegie  Free  library  board 
at  Ogden. 

Thomas  F.  McSorley,  managing  edi- 
(Continned  on  next  page) 


In  The  Business  Office 


C.  W.  WHEELER,  business  manager 

of  the  Abilene  (Kan.)  Dailg  Re¬ 
flector-Chronicle  and  vice-president 
of  the  Kansas  Press  Association,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  director  of 
the  Kansas  Republican  State  Commit¬ 
tee  with  headquarters  at  Topeka. 

John  O’Donnell,  general  manager 
of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  has  been 
oanted  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  State  Committee. 

W.  D.  Wilkinson,  formerly  on  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of  the  Chi- 
Mgo  Daily  News,  has  joned  the  classi- 
department  of  the  Jackson 
IMich.)  Citizen  Patriot  as  manager. 
He  replaces  Robert  Smalley,  now  in 
gaining  as  an  officer  candidate  at 
ft.  Warren.  Wyo. 

Walter  W.  Hansen,  controller  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  is 
a  grandfather  for  the  first  time,  a 
“Ughter  having  been  born  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  M.  Bryant,  at 
•^^nsas  City,  Mo. 

A.  G.  Werner  and  E.  F.  Thomasson, 


.  .  .  a  PROVERB 
and  a  laugh  a  day! 

('.lif'SCf  CHOW  .  .  .  the  short, 
single-column  ami  s|tuce-suving 
|»unel  cartoon  with  the  hig 
reader  responsi*.  N(»t  a  new 
feature,  hut  a  nationally-pruven 
family  favorite  for  more  than 
ten  years.  I'his  easy-to-spot 
humor  cartoon  features  a  pro¬ 
verb  ami  a  laugh  a  day.  Illus¬ 
trated  hy  Stanley  Link,  creator 
of  "Tiny  Tim.”  Available  six 
davs  a  week. 
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Introducing— 

“The  Black  Tulip 
Of  Holland”— in 


RACE  RILEY 

AND  THE 

COMMANDOS 


Hy  British  submarine  and  Dutch 
lishing  smack.  Race  Riley  reached 
Holland,  where  he  made  himself 
known  to  T  he  Buteher  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  th«‘  dreaded  Colonel  Van 
Sool,  «*f  the  Nazi  army  of  oeeu- 
putioii. 

Ruee  knew — and  «im‘  high  officer 
of  tin-  Gestapo  suspected — Van 
Stiofs  true  identity:  that  he  was 
an  .American  agent. 


Hut  Race  couldn't  guess  the  secret 
of  another  figure  quite  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  him — the  woman  whose 
sinister  guile  and  beauty  had  won 
her  the  name  of  ‘*The  Black  Tulip 
of  Holland.”  Was  she  spy  or  saho- 
lenr’''  Until  he  knew.  Race  could 
not  eomplete  his  vital  mission. 

.S*(  begins  on  Monday,  October 
.^ih — the  next  absorbing  sequence 
of  "Race  Riley  and  the  Com¬ 
mandos,”  Milburn  Rosser’s  daily 
stri|t  about  today's  super-stddiers. 
Would  you  like  ns  to  send  you 
advaiiee  proofs? 
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tor.  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  and  Citizen 
Leader,  was  elected  headmaster  of  the 
Barlett  School  in  that  city  by  the 
Lowell  School  Committee  Sept.  18. 

John  Mebane,  managing  editor  of 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that 
paper  for  the  past  12  years  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
news  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  Mebane,  who  has  been 
.serving  in  the  capacity  of  both  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  city  editor,  will  bs 
succeeded  by  Soc  Chakales,  member 
of  the  staff  for  several  years.  R.  E. 
Powell  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
has  joined  the  staff. 

Mrs.  Edward  Holder  has  returned 
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from  her  wedding  trip  and  has  taken 
up  duties  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel. 

Prior  to  her  marriage,  when  she  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jerome,  she  was  on 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
staff. 

Corjjoral  Marion  Hargrove,  former 
feature  editor  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  who  has  made  a  going 
concern  of  World  War  II,  has  taken 
three  more  long  strides  toward  mili¬ 
tary-literary  fame.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  rights  of  his  book,  “See  Here, 
Private  Hargrove,”  have  been  sold 
to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Reader's 
Digest  published  a  condensation;  and 
he  .sold  an  article  to  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 

Scott  Thurston,  of  Canton,  Pa.,  a 
graduate  of  the  .school  of  journalism 
at  Ohio  State  University,  was  named 
editor  of  the  WelLston  (O.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

Ralph  H.  Minard,  for  the  past  two- 
and-a-half  years  city  editor  of  the 
Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle,  where 
he  also  wrote  features  and  a  daily 
column,  began  work  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Sept.  21. 

Philip  H.  Love,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  has  been  named  a  lecturer  on 
journalism  at  George  Washington 
University. 

Robert  Lawrence,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  music  staff,  made  his 
debut  as  an  opera  conductor  Sept.  20 
at  the  St.  Denis  Theater  in  Montreal, 
directing  a  performance  of  Massenet’s 
“Thais"  in  the  Montreal  opera  fes¬ 
tival,  with  chorus  and  most  of  the 
principals  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  He  won  five  curtain 
calls  from  the  audience. 

George  Frazier.  Boston  Herald  col¬ 
umnist  and  recently  a  staff  reporter, 
is  leaving  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  Life. 

Robert  G.  Murphy,  formerly  on  the 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader 
editorial  staff,  has  rejoined  the  paper 
to  succeed  William  Daley  who  has 
been  city  editor  for  two  years.  Daley 
has  joined  a  Milwaukee  industrial 
plant. 

Edward  P.  Beach,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City 
Press-Union,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City  at 
its  September  meeting.  He  succeeds 
William  F.  Carter,  former  resort  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
who  was  recently  transferred  to 
Newark  upon  the  closing  of  the  AP 
bureau  in  Atlantic  City. 

Charles  E.  Marentette,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Fort  Custer. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Maren¬ 
tette  are  parents  of  a  son.  Charles  E. 
Marentette,  Jr.,  born  Sept.  15. 

William  Kulsea,  member  of  the 
statehouse  bureau  of  the  Booth  news¬ 
papers  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Mrs. 
Kulsea  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  at  St.  Lawrence  Hospital,  Lan¬ 
sing. 

Joseph  Sage  of  New  York,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Syracuse  University 
journalism  school  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express. 

Miss  Marge  Millard  of  Detroit, 
formerly  with  the  Plymouth  (Mich.) 
Mail,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can. 

William  W.  McCormick,  former 
sports  writer.  Washington  Post,  has 
joined  the  Warner  Brothers  home  of¬ 
fice  publicity  department. 

Edward  Palmer,  Portland  (Me.) 
Express  film  reviewer,  has  resigned 
to  become  assistant  manager  at  a 
local  moving  picture  theater. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredric  G.  Pitts  ob¬ 
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served  their  silver  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  Sept.  18  at  their  home  in 
Arden,  Del.  Mr.  Pitts  is  connected 
with  the  News-Journal  Co.  of  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.  Mrs.  Pitts  is  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  editor  of  the 
ASNE  Bulletin. 

Luke  Greene,  former  member  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  staff  and  now 
with  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  has  compiled  and  edited  “The 
History  and  Operation  of  Geoigia’s 
School  System”  which  will  be  used 
in  the  contemporary  Georgia  course 
throughout  the  University  of  Georgia 
this  fall. 

William  G.  Hardin,  former  member 
of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  new.s 
staff,  has  become  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Maury  Democrat.  Colum¬ 
bia.  Tenn.,  h  semi-weekly. 

Albert  J.  Zack,  head  of  the  proof- 
desk  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
piiblican,  has  joined  the  copydesk  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News. 

Stella  Brockway,  editor  of  the 
newspaper’s  Home  Magazine,  has 
been  named  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Aline  Law,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  Marian  Manners, 
home  economist,  replaces  her  as 
Home  Magr.zine  editor. 

John  Thomason,  former  member  of 
the  Station  WSPA  news  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.i 
Herald  editorial  department. 

Miss  Frances  Haley,  former  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  newswriter, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  the  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association. 

Virgil  Fulling  has  been  transferred 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  to  the  city 
hall  run. 

Carolyn  McKenzie,  member  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  staff  and  At¬ 
lanta’s  first  girl  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  will  be  married  on  Oct.  3  to 
Lieutenant  Don  Carter,  U.  S.  A.  now 
of  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J..  former  farm 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Pledger  Carmichael,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Carroll  County 
CGa.)  Times  and  the  Carroll  Free 
Press,  has  been  named  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  service,  .succeeding  J.  Lloyd 
Burrell,  who  is  now  in  the  Army. 

Bruce  Thornton  has  been  promoted 
from  copy  boy  to  reporter  on  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  staff. 

Don  Shea,  former  managing  editor, 
Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  is  now  on 
the  Los  Angeles  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Miss  Marjorie  Warren  has  been 
named  editor  of  women’s  activities  for 
the  Monterey  (Cal.)  Herald. 

Dave  Cheavens,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  Dallas  head¬ 
quarters,  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
capitol  bureau  staff  at  Austin,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Howard  C.  Marshall. 

Bert  Andrews,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  succeeding  Walter 
Karig  who  resigned  when  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Phillip  L.  Rolfe,  telegraph  editor, 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette,  re¬ 
cently  was  honored  by  his  paper  on 
the  occasion  of  his  nineteenth  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  service  without  miss¬ 
ing  an  assigned  working  day. 

Robert  D.  Werner,  ’Twin  Falls  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune,  has  bought  the  Oro- 
fino  (Idaho)  Clearwater  Tribune. 

Dale  E.  Roe,  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  newspaper  staff, 
and  Preston  (Idaho)  Franklin  County 


Citizen,  has  been  appointed  field  ^ 
resen tative  for  the  Red  Cross  st^ 
Francisco.  ^ 

Z.  D.  “Zeke’  Cook,  former  repaid 
on  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and^ 
Toledo  Times  and  now  an 
editor  of  Newsweek  magaziwT^ 
Mrs.  Cook  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Harrison  Cook,  born  Sept.  10,  in  FIR 
Avenue  Hospital,  New  York. 

Myrtle  Shaw  Lord  has  resiM 
from  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  AfoSI 
Ujiion  to  join  the  public  relatioitt3 
of  the  Fourth  Air  Service  comn^ 
in  Sacramento.  Another  woman  I^ 
porter  on  the  Union.  Jeanette  Bef^H 
also  resigned  recently. 

Miss  Sylvia  Cook,  film  reviewer  fcr 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Pre.ss  Herald,^ 
resigned  to  go  to  Baltimore,  IR. 
where  she  will  take  an  administer 
training  course  at  the  Calvert  plai 
which  has  been  converted  to  war  pv. 
poses.  Mrs.  Annabelle  Pollard  Iw 
joined  the  staff  as  film  reviewer. 

W.  Frank  Wells,  Jr.,  of  the  public 
relations  branch  of  the  Fourth  Seir- 
ice  Command  of  the  War  DepKt. 
ment  is  the  new  military  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Jotirnal. 


With  The  Colors 


W.  S.  BOWMAN,  advertising  direeter 

of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and  with 
the  Tribune's  advertising  depaitaml 
for  more  than  20  years,  has  entered 
war  service  and  is  in  Camp  Peny. 
Ohio.  E.  J.  Meehan,  national  adrer- 
lising  manager,  becomes  acting  adver¬ 
tising  director;  Clarence  Harding,  act¬ 
ing  national  advertising  manager,  and 
Frank  Denecn,  acting  retail  adverts 
ing  manager. 

E.  J.  Demson,  former  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Htr- 
aid,  who  recently  has  been  on  the 
Stanford  University  Division  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  striff.  has  received  a  lieutenant 
commander’s  commi.ssion  in  the  Nava! 
Reserve  and  is  now  on  duty  in  San 
Francisco. 


William  Knowland.  a.ssistant  pub-  1 
lisher,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  vdvi  I 
entered  the  Army  as  a  selectee  in 
July,  has  been  promoted  to  ser¬ 
geant.  His  brother,  J.  Ru.ssell  Know- 
land.  also  a  Tribune  a.s.sistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  attached  to  the  Army  Air 
Forces  as  an  officer. 

Amory  Lawrence,  first  member  ol 
the  National  Pre.ss  Club  to  enroll  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  for  service  in  the 
current  war.  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  He  entered  as 
a  private. 

Farley  A.  Manning,  general  man- 
ager  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Ere-  I 
ning  Neios,  has  been  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  will  leave  Oct.  1  for  i 
training  at  Miami  Beach. 

James  Irr,  for  the  past  14  years  1 
connected  with  the  advertising  de-  ! 
partment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  G«- 
ette,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  was 
directed  to  report  at  Philadelphia.  1 

Paul  Calvert  and  Jack  Herrod  of  | 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  photo  dep^-  I 
ment  were  sworn  in  as  first  lieu-  I 
tenants  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Signai  ^ 
Corp  last  week  and  Gordon  Wallace 
was  sworn  in  as  a  second  lieutenant 
Edwin  Brandt,  circulation  promotion  i 
man.  enlisted  as  a  specialist,  1 

class,  in  the  Navy.  | 

Sherman  Shore,  telegraph  copy 
desk  man  of  the  Wiiwton-S<«''' 

(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  resigned  to 
come  a  glider  pilot  in  the  Army  ^ 
Forces.  His  desk  chair  has  been  ^ 
filled  by  Bill  F^st.  Sentinel  sta«  , 

writer. 

Robert  Clifton  has  resigned  as  city 
staff  reporter  on  the  Worcester  (Mass. 

(Continued  on  page  28)  { 
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Durinc;  the  first  week  of  October  the  nation 
pauses  to  honor  one  of  America’s  chief  assets. 
*■  Nearly  151  years  ago  we,  the  people,  who 
govern  this  nation,  guaranteed  to  ourselves 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  This  was 
the  birth  in  this  world  of  NEWSpapers  as  we 
now  know  them.  It  was  the  foundation  on 
which  America  has  built  steadily  toward  the 
better  life.  ^  For  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  is  first  among  all  Freedoms,  the  one 


alone  which  can  light  the  path  toward  other 
freedoms.  ^  America’s  Free  Press  brings  news 
and  education  to  130,000,000  people.  It  pre¬ 
sents  opinions  from  every  viewpoint,  and  crit¬ 
icisms,  and  ideas.  Only  with  that  kind  of  food 
can  minds  grow  sharp,  discerning  —  able  to 
press  intelligently,  united . . .  toward  Victory 
in  War,  and  toward  “freedom  from  want  and 
from  fear’’  in  time  of  peace. 

4-  Hail,  Servant  of  a  free  people. 


For  ivprtxiuclions  of  illustration  and  mes¬ 
sage.  without  advertising:  or  for  permission 
to  reprint:  write  to  I.ntkktype  Corporation 
at  .360  Furman  Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  26 


Evening  Gazette,  having  received  a 
commission  as  ensign  in  the  Navy, 
and  will  attend  a  school  for  ensigns 
at  Dartmouth  College. 

Miss  Royanne  Bartlett,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News  and 
more  recently  with  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Tribune,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  WAVES  as  an  apprentice 
seaman. 

Bert  Fairbrother,  editor  of  the  La 
Jolla  (Cal.)  Light,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Army  and  assigned  to  Camp 
Callan,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Joseph  Kelly,  wire  editor  for  the 
Boston  AP  bureau,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Reserve  and  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va. 

Riccio  Dominic.  Boston  Post  office 
assistant  has  enlisted  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps. 

Newcomb  Thompson,  radio  editor 
of  the  Boston  Record- American  is 
now  a  warrant  officer  in  the  Navy. 

Gene  Battista,  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Warren 
(O.)  Tribune,  has  been  accepted  as 
an  aviation  cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Albert  Cooley,  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has  passed 
his  physical  examination  for  entrance 
into  the  Army  under  selective  serv¬ 
ice. 

Miles  A.  Werner,  first  lieutenant. 
Army  Air  Force  and  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter,  recently 
received  the  Army  Air  Medal  for 
bravery,  the  Alaskan  Defense  Com¬ 
mand  announced. 

Kellogg  Bemsten,  formerly  with 
United  Press,  has  completed  his 
Army  officers’  training  course  and  is 
now  stationed  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  for 
specialized  training.  He  is  the  son 
of  H.  C.  Bemsten,  manager.  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 

Jack  L.  Oliver,  society  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Times  and  columnist 
*  under  his  own  name  and  that  of  Billy 
the  Batchelor,  has  reported  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Camp 
Custer. 

Ellis  Newsome,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Petaluma  (Cal.)  Argus -Courier, 
has  enrolled  in  the  Army’s  Officers’ 
Training  School. 

Herbert  C.  Johnson,  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Associated  Press  staff 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant, 
jimior  grade,  in  the  Navy  and  re¬ 
ports  to  the  communications  training 
school  at  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 

David  S.  Clarke,  member  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Associated  Press 
staff  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  junior  grade,  in  the  Navy  and 
reports  Oct.  1  to  the  commvmications 
school  at  Cornell  University. 

Hugh  McCoy,  who  went  to  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  from 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
Sept.  1,  resigned  Sept.  12  and  left  for 
Boston  where  he  was  reported  to  have 
joined  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Monteleone,  secre¬ 
tary  to  James  A.  King,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion,  has  been  sworn 
into  service  in  the  WAACs. 

Elmer  Price,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  staff  who  specialized  in  avia¬ 
tion  writing,  doing  a  column  “Sky 
Trails”  has  entered  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices. 

Lester  Beiderman  of  the  sports 
writers’  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army. 


EDITOR 


&  PUBLISHER 


Daniel  Whitehead  Hicky,  member 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  editorial 
staff  has  joined  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

J.  E.  Stanford,  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  is 
now  at  the  Navy  Preflight  School  in 
Athens,  Ga. 

Dick  Hyland,  Los  Angeles  Times 
sports  columnist  and  former  Stanford 
University  football  star,  has  joined  the 
Marine  Corps  as  a  captain. 

O.  B.  Dryden,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Woodstock  (Vt.)  Standard,  a 
reserve  officer,  has  been  called  into 
service  and  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
Technical  Training  command  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Raymond  F.  Phaneuf,  compositor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  left 
for  Fort  Devens,,  where  he  has  been 
accepted  for  training  in  the  Officers’ 
Candidate  School. 

Johnny  Maker,  staff  member  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  has 
reported  to  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  for 
induction  into  the  Army. 

Tom  Steed,  editor  of  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News  and  Star  and  a  member 
of  his  local  draft  board,  has  resigned 
both  positions  upon  acceptance  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  for  officers  training. 

M.  T.  Rogers.  40,  makeup  foreman 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  composing  room,  is  the  first 
grandfather  to  be  called  for  Army  duty 
from  Shelby  County. 

Gerard  Brueggeman  and  Donald 
Hartman,  Cleveland  News  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  started  work  on  the  same  day 
three  years  ago  and  entered  the 
armed  forces  on  the  same  day  re¬ 
cently. 

Harry  L.  Jones,  police  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Army. 

Major  Elric  Acland,  36,  former  To¬ 
ronto  newspaperman,  for  eight  years, 
before  the  war  military  editor  of 
Toronto  Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
general  staff  officer  (1st  grade)  in  the 
directorate  of  Military  Intelligence  of 
the  Canadian  Army  at  National  De¬ 
fense  headquarters,  Ottawa,  and  is 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Miss  Julia  Harris,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  newswriter  and  former  associate 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Walton  (Ga.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
WAAC’s  and  is  in  training  at  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Robert  Moorefield,  former  member 


of  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  joined  the  Army,  and 
reported  for  duty  last  week. 

Donald  Everett  and  Tom  Johnson, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  reporters,  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  via  selective  service. 

Hays  Gorey,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  has  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  for  officer  training. 

Jake  Frong,  sports  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Journal  the  past  15  years,  has 
been  commissioned  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  left 
for  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  for  a  six  weeks’ 
course  in  officer  training. 

Robert  H.  Hess,  one  time  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
the  Detroit  Times  and  for  the  past 
six  years  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  was  sworn  in  as  a  warrant 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  with 
the  rank  of  gunner. 

Miss  Fay  Brisk  for  the  past  six 
years  a  member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  passed  the 
examination  for  induction  into  the 
WAACs  and  will  be  called  to  active 
duty  in  October. 

Captain  Hughlett  Hollyday,  Jr., 
formerly  general  advertising  manager 
of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  was  re¬ 
cently  transferred  from  Patterson 
Field  where  he  was  Assistant  Depot 
Supply  Officer  to  the  Southwestern 
Proving  Groimd  at  Hope,  Ark.,  as 
Commandant  of  an  AAF  Detachment. 

Douglas  Barrett,  city*  editor  of  the 
Truckee  (Cal.)  Sierra  Sun,  is  taking 
Army  Air  Force  flight  training  at 
Kearns,  Utah. 

Robert  Bennyhoff,  with  the  United 
Press  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  en¬ 
listed  as  an  aviation  cadet  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

Serge  Alexczuk,  former  carrier  for 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Observer 
Dispatch  in  Herkimer,  has  earned  his 
wings  and  is  now  a  flight  sergeant  in 
ferrying  fighter  planes  for  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

Julian  Howze  has  resigned  from  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald  to  enter  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

R.  W.  Humhreys,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  advertising 
department,  has  been  accepted  for 
Army  service. 

Glenn  H.  Staab,  formerly  district 
circulation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  recently  graduated 
from  Officers  Candidate  School,  Ft. 


Knox,  Ky.,  has  been  commissioiwl  * 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Anny  * 

Igor  Ivan,  announcer  for  radio  su 
tion  station  WMPS  of  the  Memafei 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  kSS 
the  Navy  as  aviation  ordnance  ^ 
3rd  class,  and  L.  S.  Stevens,  WltK 
has  gone  with  the  Navy  as  radio^ 
3rd  class. 

Don  Dillabough,  assistant  sports  edi 
tor  of  the  Schenectady  Union-Stir 
has  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  wfli 
leave  soon  for  Camp  Upton. 

Albert  C.  Carter,  advertising  so- 
licitor  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Neicj 
has  been  called  to  active  duty  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  sent 
to  a  station  in  California. 

Emery  Wister,  proofreader  and 
movie  columnist  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Tom  Park  and  Herman  Popkin  d 
the  Savannah  News-Press  staff  are 
now  in  the  Army. 

Bus  Ham,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  and  recently  con¬ 
nected  with  radio  work,  has  bwn  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army. 


Weeiding  Bells 


BOARDMAN  G.  GETSINGER,  Je, 

member  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  staff,  wets  married  Sept. 
17,  in  Middlebury,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Ruth 
E.  Kinkel,  of  Middlebury. 

Jeanne  Osborne,  former  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  was  married  on  Sept.  19  to 
Lieutenant  (j.  g.)  Robert  Irwin  Gibbs, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  N.  of  Atlanta  and  New 
London,  Conn. 

Robert  M.  Hodesh,  reporter. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Churchill 
Sept.  19,  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Dame,  staff  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Herald  was  married  on 
Sept.  19  to  Mary  Louise  Thorsen  in 
Nantucket. 

Warren  T.  Hedin,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler,  was  married  to  Miss 
June  Carson  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  at  the 
Swedish  Congregational  Church, 
Quincy,  Sept.  6. 

Sydney  A.  Govenar,  Hyannis  (Mass,) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Rita  Jaffee,  formerly  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass,,  at  the  Beacon 
House,  Brookline,  Mass,,  recently. 


STEADY  GROWTH! 

During  the  past  few  years  the  average  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  The 
Jersey  Journal  has  shown  a  steady  growth  and  an  ever-increasing  lead 
over  the  next  largest  newspaper  in  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey. 


Jersey  Journal 

Next  Largest  Paper 

Journal  Lead 

Year  1935 

38,239 

37,674 

565 

••  1936 

38,824 

38,214 

610 

"  1937 

39,706 

38,739 

967 

"  1938 

39,285 

37,176 

2,109 

•’  1939 

39,672 

37,138 

2,534 

1940 

40,148 

37,555 

2,593 

"  1941 

41,525 

37,666 

3,859 

FIRST  WITH  THE  NEWS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

JOURNAL  SQUARE— JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Above  figures  are  from  reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO 
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Sees  Needs  for 
Educational 
Electrical  Ads 

Public  Must  Be  Told 
How  to  Conserve  Present 
Electric  Equipment 

An  increase  in  educational  elec¬ 
trical  advertising  is  needed  to  help  win 
the  war,  Frank  J.  Ryan  told  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Electrical 
Leagues,  meeting  in  its  seventh  an¬ 
nual  conference  at  Hotel  Cleveland 
Sept.  17.  Mr.  Ryan,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Cleveland  EUectric 
Illuminating  Company,  made  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welccHTie. 

‘"From  the  beginning  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  educational  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
its  development.  The  fact  that  the 
electrical  equipment  in  the  homes  of 
the  United  States  today  represents  an 
aggregate  investment  of  more  than 
sixteen  billion  dollars  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
educational  advertising  that  has  been 
done  by  the  industry. 

“This  huge  investment  is  today  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  nation,  pro¬ 
viding  the  means  of  saving  work,  time, 
food,  fuel,  clothes,  house  furnishings, 
health  and  money,  when  such  savings 
are  vital  to  the  national  economy,  to 
war  production  and  to  fighting  force. 

“However,  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  continue  to  have  the  maximum 
benefits  from  their  sixteen -billion- 
dollar  investment  in  household  elec¬ 
tric  equipment,  constant  education  is 
necessary.  With  so  many  other  things 
taking  their  attention,  they  should  be 
reminded  how  to  use  this  equipment 
properly,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it. 

“Practically  all  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  is  made  mostly  of  critical  ma¬ 
terials  and  so  this  equipment  cannot 
be  replaced  for  the  duration. 

“With  proper  care,  most  of  our 
lamps  and  appliances  will  outlast  the 
war.  Elducational  advertising  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  this  care,  and  thus 
to  preserve  the  highest  standard  of 
living  possible  in  a  nation  at  war. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
major  uncertainties  in  our  national 
economy  may  be  soon  resolved  so 
that  electric  manufacturers  and  utili¬ 
ties  will  be  able  to  support  more  edu¬ 
cational  advertising. 

“In  voicing  this  hope,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  advertising 
revenues  are  necessary  to  maintain 
a  free  press — and  we  must  keep 
our  press  free  if  we  hope  to  remain 
free.” 

Southern  D^y's  Staff 
Keeps  Stork  Busy 

Apparently,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Joumal  employes  have  been 
taking  very  seriously  numerous  news 
articles  and  editorials  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “increased  production.” 

As  a  result,  the  stork  has  been 
hovering  over  the  newspaper  plant  all 
fall,  and  floor  walking  and  birth  an¬ 
nouncements,  which  caused  consider¬ 
able  excitement  at  first,  are  now  more 
or  less  routine. 

Maxie  H.  Thompson,  mailing  de¬ 
partment  foreman,  and  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  started  the  parade.  They  are 
parents  of  a  new  daughter.  Next  was 
Bill  Kelly  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.  He  and  Mrs.  Kelly  are  proudly 
displaying  a  new  son. 

State  News  Editor  W.  E.  Seifert  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  notice  with  a 
“Please  Run  This”  memoranda  at¬ 
tached; 

“Tryon,  N.  C. — A  son  was  bom 
yesterday  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monte 
Dedman  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  Mr. 


Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal.”  Comoanv  mj 

Herald  Proofreader  Ernest  K.  Hall,  economv  will 
Jr.,  read  copy  and  proofs  on  the  fre-  fif^h  annual  co 
quent  announcements  and  smiled 
smugly.  And  then  one  morning  re-  u  i 

cently  the  Herald  announced:  Ok?„l,omrA  & 

“A  ‘P-3’  model  was  added  to  the  okla."  ^  * 
Ernest  K.  Hall  line  of  Spartanburg 
last  night.  Formal  announcement  of  __  i 

the  new  addition  follows:  ‘Mr.  and  US©  GirlS 
Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Hall  announce  the  w  «« 
birth  of  a  daughter.  Penny  Sue.’  For  AS  JYLGSSC 
friends,  however.  Penny  is  the  third  Fillinv  iobs 
‘P’  in  the  family.  Others:  Polly  (or  ^j,o  have  bee 
Mrs.  Hall)  and  Patsy,  age  6  ‘Pop’  service,  three 
Hall  has  been  connected  with  the  emnloved 

Herald-Journal  as  proofreader  for  the  Journal-Times 
past  17  years.”  The  young 

With  the  circulation,  state  news,  Kathryn  Henc 
mechanical  and  general  news  depart-  macker  and  1 
ments  all  “heard  from”  via  “new  believed,  insof 
models,”  Charles  E.  Godfrey,  adver-  the  first  hired 
tising  manager,  received  a  query,  newspaper  in  ^ 
“What’s  going  on  in  your  depart-  the  first  in  the 
ment?”  Mr.  Godfrey,  like  Mr.  Hall,  with  uniforms, 
smiled  smugly.  “Any  time  now,”  he  of  a  brown  i 
promised.  cap,  with  oran 

And  so  —  “Born  to  T.  S.  Brad-  a  jaunty  rounc 
ford,  Jr.,  Herald-Joumal  advertising  emblazoned  t 
salesman,  and  Mrs.  Bradford,  a  daugh-  brown  cordun 
ter.”  buttons,  and  1 


'  who  spends  or  influences  most  of  the 
I?  y  $100,000,000  spent  for  necessities  in  the 

^  trading  area  covered  by  the  Johnstown 

^7  .  \  Newspapers. 

/  ^ M  lives  in  the  200  small-town  areas 

/  wM/lf  Trading  Area.  She  buys 

^  20,000  steel-workers,  mostly  in 

'  TCVyr  *  Greater  Johnstown,  for  the  thousands 

^  ^  V  of  miners  in  and  near  Greater  Johns¬ 

town,  for  the  farm  population  in  the 
three  counties,  and  parts  of  three  others  that  make  up  this  area. 

This  huge  sum  averages  $1,265  per  family.  More  than  j/3  of  that  total  is 
spent  for  food,  12%  for  clothing  and  shoes,  3V2%  in  drug  stores,  15%  used 
to  go  for  automobiles,  12%,  for  tires,  gas  and  oil. 

All  this  is  possible  with  a  $140,000,000  yearly  income. 

The  Johnstown  area  is  always  a  truly  important  one.  It  is  greater  now  thOT 
ever  before.  Of  course,  there  is  only  one  way  to  thoroughly  cover  it — ^with 
its  outstanding  Newspaper  Combination. 


’raEJOHNSTOWNDEMOCRAT 


Tribune-Democrat  ABC 
Circulation  55,340 


ion  106,828  '  Two  Good  Newtpapen 

ion  345,869  WtA  Local  OwnenUp  IhBatcaciit 
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this  is  war  communique  no.  15  from  busy  new  ENGLAND 


With  2  per  cent  of  the  country’s  area,  and  7 
per  cent  of  its  population,  these  six  states  are 
turning  out  8  per  cent  of  all  the  war  contracts 
thus  far  placed  in  the  nation. 

Of  the  billions  in  New  England  contracts, 
more  than  3  billions  are  going  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  materiel.  More  than  25  per  cent  of 
New  England’s  total  war  production  activity  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  airplane 
motors  and  parts.  The  shipbuilding  industry 
accounts  for  nearly  another  quarter  of  the 
grand  total. 

In  short,  New  England  is  delivering  the  goods. 
You,  in  your  turn,  can  deliver  the  goods  to 


New  England  .  .  .  your  goods  ...  in  steady, 
prohtable  volume  ...  if  you  take  a  few  simple 
precautions. 

You  ought  to,  for  example,  tell  your  story  to 
as  many  busy  New  Englanders  as  you  can  reach. 
You  ought  to  catch  them  at  the  most  profitable 
time — on  their  way  to  their  jobs,  or  when  they’re 
settling  down  after  dinner.  You  ought  to  keep 
after  them  as  persistently  as  you  can.  Your 
copy  should  be  as  newsworthy  as  you  can  make 
it.  And  you  shouldn’t  spend  a  cent  more  to  do 
all  these  good  things  than  you  have  to. 

Seems  to  us  that  kind  of  a  ticket  is  made  out 
for  New  England  newspapers.  Well,  sir,  you 
couldn’t  do  better  in  these  times! 


NEW  ENGLAND 


a  “naturaV’  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAIW 

Pawtucket  Timea  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Vallar  Dailr 
Timea  (E) 

Weaterly  Sun  (EWS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (MBcE) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S> 

Boston  Record  ft  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


Fall  Rivet  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  Newt  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Sundard-Times 
(S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazene  (MftE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EJtS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MftE) 
Waterbury  Republican  ft  American 
(MftE) 

Waterbury  Republican  ft  American 
(EftS) 
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Anti-Nazi  Press 
Active  in 
Poland,  Holland 

Patriots  Doily  Risk 
Lives  to  Get  News  in 
Occupied  Countries 

Today  there  are  more  than  100 
underground  newspapers  secretly 
printed  which  plague  the  Nazis  in 
Poland  and  a  new  kind  of  journalism 
has  sprung  up  in  occupied  Holland. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  by 
Murray  Davis,  New  York  World-Tel¬ 
egram  staff  writer,  who  last  week 
checked  the  files  of  the  Polish  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  in  New  York  for  a 
signed  article  for  his  paper,  and  by 
Louis  De  Jong,  former  editor  of  the 
Groene  Amsterdammer,  anti-Nazi 
weekly  he  published  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  before  the  German  inva¬ 
sion. 

Cannot  Suppress  Papers 

Mr.  De  Jong’s  article  about  the  un¬ 
derground  anti-Nazi  papers  still  be¬ 
ing  published  in  Holland  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sept.  20.  It  was 
copyrighted  by  the  Netherlands  News 
Agency  and  was  cabled  from  London 
where  the  author  now  is  doing  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  after  having  escaped 
from  his  homeland. 

Besides  the  underground  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Davis  wrote,  the  Poles  have 
their  shortwave  radio  stations  which 
are  dropped  from  planes  to  replace 
those  the  Nazis  locate  and  destroy. 

He  told  of  an  editor  and  his  three 
assistants,  one  a  woman,  who  perished 
in  a  blaze  that  razed  a  little  home  in 
a  suburb  of  Radom,  Poland.  With 
them  went  all  their  records.  But  an¬ 
other  underground  newspaper  rose 
from  the  ashes. 

In  Holland,  Mr.  De  Jong  wrote, 
heroic  reporters  are  daily  risking 
their  lives  to  dig  up  stories  that  can 
bring  them  no  Pulitzer  Prizes,  but 
only  death  sentences  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

“Probing  into  the  weaknesses  of  the 


Nazi  regime,  exhorting  the  people  to 
remain  firm  and  united,  the  Dutch  im- 
derground  press  is  serving  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  voice  of  the  anti-Nazi  move¬ 
ment,  working  toward  the  day  when 
an  Allied  invasion  will  bring  liber¬ 
ation  from  the  German  hordes,”  the 
Dutch  editor-in-exile  cabled. 

Death,  Prison  Await 

It  is  risky  work,  he  pointed  out. 
“Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  German 
High  Court  in  Utrecht  condemned 
four  Netherlanders  to  death  and 
three  others  to  long  prison  sentences 
for  publishing  and  distributing  an  il¬ 
legal  paper  calling  for  anti-German 
sabotage,”  he  continued. 

But  every  time  one  paper  is  sup¬ 
pressed  another  appears,  infuriating 
the  Gestapo  agents,  who  have  tried 
vainly  to  stamp  out  the  underground 
press. 

“Some  day  the  stirring  story  will 
be  told  of  how  these  papers  operate, 
the  methods  by  which  they  gather 
their  news,  obtain  precious  supplies  of 
newsprint,  print  in  ingeniously  con¬ 
cealed  plants  and  distribute  their  cop¬ 
ies  in  secret,”  Mr.  De  Jong  com¬ 
mented. 

But  these  facts  cannot  be  revealed 
now,  lest  valuable  information  be 
given  to  the  enemy. 

JOINT  COFFEE  AD  DRIVE 

Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Sept.  24 — An  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  American  public  with  the 
facts  about  the  coffee  situation  and  to 
maintain  the  leadership  of  coffee  as 
the  national  beverage  was  launched 
here  today  by  a  Joint  Committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Pan-American  Coffee 
Bureau  and  the  National  Coffee  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  campaign  is  expected  by 
its  sponsors  to  help  solve  the  unusual 
merchandising  problems  which  face 
every  factor  of  the  coffee  industrj’ 
and  to  promote  cooperation  with  the 
government.  The  committee  adopted 
as  its  theme  for  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  the  phrase  “Too  Good  to  Waste.” 
National  magazines,  daily  newspapers, 
home  economics  programs  on  the  radio 
and  trade  journals  will  be  used.  The 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  carried 
during  the  week  of  Oct.  5. 


THE  FAMILIES  OF 


20,000 

ADDITIONAL 

WORKERS! 

PAYROLLS 

UP 

34% 

over  1941 


have  exactly  what  you  want 

Extra  Buying  Power! 

Harrisburg  is  one  of  those  perennially  good 
markets  which  the  war  effort  has  made  bet¬ 
ter  for  you.  Today  it’s  a  market  of  more 
families,  more  money  and  more  buying 
power.  It’s  a  market  that  can  and  will  buy 
more  of  whatever  you  have  to  sell.  And 
yet  it  will  cost  you  no  more  than  before 
to  completely  cover  it  in 


®l)e  Patriot  »">'  tClje  Cbening  iOtetos 


lABQEST  NET  PAID  DATLT  CIRCUIATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  OUTSIDE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTS¬ 
BURGH,  IN  EXCESS  OF 


NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


80,000 


Kelly-Smith  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 
Detroit,  Boston,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


THIS  IS  A 
$100,000,000 
MARKET 


EDITOR  6,  publisher 


Success  of 
Mo.  Apple  Ads 
Enlarges  List 

138  Newspapers 
Receiving  Copy  As  Result 
Of  Lost  Year's  Drive 

In  Missouri  during  the  month  of 
August,  the  state’s  apple  growers  and 
the  state’s  newspapers  joined  forces  in 
a  campaign  to  sell  Missouri’s  bumper 
apple  crop  to  Missourians.  138  out- 
state  newspapers  are  receiving  420 
lines  each  of  paid  advertising  for 
their  selling  efforts. 

The  whole  thing  started  last  year 
when  the  Missouri  Press  Association 
convinced  the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  representing  the  growers,  that 
Missouri  newspapers  could  sell  the 
state’s  apple  crop  right  at  home — dis¬ 
pensing  with  high  merchandising  costs 
which  cut  the  growers  profit  when  the 
apples  are  sold  to  out-of-state  con¬ 
sumers.  A  series  of  eight  adver¬ 
tisements  in  10  newspapers  were 
published  last  fall  in  a  trial  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  ten  did  such  a  bang-up  job  of 
selling  that  this  year  the  list  jumped 
to  138.  The  growers,  in  a  poll  made 
in  May,  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
newspapers  as  the  media  to  be  used 
to  sell  the  1942  crop. 

Cent  for  Bushel  Tax 

Funds  for  the  campaign  are  de¬ 
rived  from  a  1  cent  per  bushel  tax 
on  the  sale  of  apples.  This  tax,  passed 
by  the  legislature  at  the  insistence  of 
the  state  department  of  agriculture, 
is  to  be  used  “to  promote  the  market¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  of  Missouri 
apples.”  The  funds  are  delivered  to 


ijie  iujie  ireasurer,  out  spent  bv  > 
apple  merchandising  committee^  iT 
eluding  representatives  of  the  deoa^' 
ment  of  agriculture,  the  hortic3t^ 
society,  and  the  College  of  Agricul^ 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
Before  mailing  advertising  ordtf, 
this  year,  the  Missouri  Press  Asso^ 
tion  asked  each  newspaper  pubb^ 
to  appoint  an  apple  merchandisat 
committee  in  his  town.  This  grol^ 
and  the  editor,  see  to  it  that  loS 
grocery  stores  have  prominent  dt 
plays  of  Missouri  apples,  that  hcQe 
economics  teachers  feature  apples  in 
their  classroom  exercises,  that  civic 
clubs  have  apples  in  some  form  or 
other  on  their  meeting  menus,  and  in 
many  other  ways  promote  the  Mis- 
souri  apple.  In  addition,  the  news! 
paper  prints  apple  recipes,  feature 
stories  about  local  orchard,  and  news 
reports  about  the  campaign. 
press  association  has  prepared  a  series 
of  auxiliary  advertisements  for  sales 
to  local  growers  and  editors  have 
found  these  an  easy  source  of 
revenue.  One  editor,  Pete  Garten  of 
the  Pierce  City  Leader-Journal  last 
year  staged  an  all-day  apple  fekival 
in  his  town.  The  fete  was  hi^. 
lighted  by  the  naming  of  an  Ozaiks 
apple  queen. 


JACOBY  FELLOWSHIP 

Establishment  of  the  Melville  Jacob)- 
Fellowship  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
a  Stanford  University  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  journalism  who  will  specialize 
in  problems  of  the  Orient  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Chancellor  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur.  Funds  for  the  memorial 
were  given  Stanford  by  relatives  of 
the  late  Melville  Jacoby,  Far  Eastern 
bureau  head  of  Time-Life  and  a 
Stanford  journalism  graduate  who  lost 
his  life  in  an  airplane  accident  in 
Australia  last  April. 


Vh&BSST 

nsTMum 

ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST  IS 

M£TMPOLITAII 

OAKLAND 

Sell  this  market  through 
the  columns  of  its  domi- 
nating  newspaper. 

GREATEST  HOME  DELIVERED. DAILY  CITY  CIRCULATION  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


tlClVSIVI  AitOCIATte  NAUi  wmifNOTO  . 


Nationol  RepresentotivesrWILLIAMS.LAWRENCE&CRESMER  CO. 
Member  of  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Magazine  and  Comics  NEWSPAPER  CROUPS,  INCORPORATED 
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You’ve  seen  this  s.vmbol  before.  Smaller,  true,  but  it  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  a  tra<lemark  of  these  Pennsylvania  ads  for  many  months. 

Its  meaning  can  be  very  important  to  you.  Today  of  all  times. 

Heretofore  newspaper  space  buying  practice  has  pretty  much  hit  the 
high  spot  cities.  Now  many  advertisers  and  agencies  are  giving  their 
lists  a  sharper  look  .  .  .  are  studying  markets  they  formerly  bypassed 
.  .  .  are  signing  up  for  schedules  in  news[)apers  they  may  have  never 
noticed  before. 

There  are,  for  example,  more  than  several  papers  in  this  great  state 
that  bear  your  close  scrutiny  right  now.  Steady  schedules  in  them  will 
pay  you  steady  profits  .  .  .  perhaps  even  make  the  vital  difference  in 
your  profit  margin  in  this  prosperous  market. 

Ask  any  of  their  representatives  .  .  .  they  have  the  facts. 


mmmrnmi 


NOPUjmiiiEiSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSttVANM 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress 
Connelisville  Courier 
Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (M&^ 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&Q 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (MAQ 
New  Castle  News 
Shamokin  Nevrs-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun 
York  Dispatch 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHErIpOR 


Charlotte  News 
Articles  Expose 
Asylum  Conditions 

Former  Inmate's  Story 
And  Daily's  Efforts 


pathetic  letters  attesting  to  the  truth 

of  what  Jimison  was  saying.  And  be-  OOCldj  uUllOX 
fore  Jimison’s  story  was  half  com-  vv  «  ,  , 

pleted,  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  xlelpS  tO  VJTet 
News  a  further  story  by  a  young 
woman  of  refinement  and  intelligence 

who  had  been  to  Morganton  and,  like  OUXi^bCriljerb 

Jimison,  had  been  impelled  to  commit 

to  writing  what  she  saw  there.  Her  ^  _  ®  * 

experiences  on  the  women’s  side  of  New  Residents  Who 
the  hospital  bore  out  what  Jimison  Written  Ud 

had  found  on  the  men’s  wards.  ^ 

The  State’s  Governor  J.  M.  Brough-  By  W.  H.  WATT 


Interests  Governor 


Tom  J.  Jimison,  lawyer,  ex-Meth- 


odist  minister  and  former  newspaper  ton  was  ready  to  act.  Blocking  an 


Utility  Provides  Names  of 
New  Residents  Who 
Are  Written  Up 
By  W.  H.  WAH 


A  society  editor  contribute  some- 


columnist,  had  made  many  a  moving  attempt  for  a  “self-investigation’’  of  deHnite  toward  circulation 

_ u  i-  _  ; _  .v,-..,..,  OK,  tVip  bnsnital  bv  a  Stafo  KnarH  wViif’b  ining  uenniie  lowaru  circuiaiion 


band  do  for  a  living?  .  .  .  ^here  »ii 
the  youngsters  go  to  school?  All  T 
information  is  incorporated  weekl^ 
a  number  of  personal  news  items  to 
der  the  heading  Main  Line  Chit  cSt 
Immediately  upon  publication  of  tb 
Times,  marked  sample  copies  go 
to  these  new  residents.  They  get » 
opportunity  to  size  up  the  paper 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  adverti^j 
of  the  local  shops  .  .  .  and  a  card  prn 
vides  the  means  of  ordering  the  Tbn« 
by  mail. 

To  date  there  hasn’t  been  a  day 
by  without  receipt  of  at  least  one  nn 


speech  to  a  jury,  preached  many  an  the  hospital  by  a  State  board  which  |  ,  Unthinkable'  At  least  that  subscription  from  these  new  ^ 
eloquent  sermon  and  written  many  an  all  along  had  been  charged  with  su-  ^  JJ’  attitude  at  S  Mafn  subscriptions  are  nit 

unforgettable  newspaper  column  for  pervision  over  it,  waiting  only  the  ~  Tin^s  Ardmore  (Pa )  w^klv  forthcoming  within  10  days  the  teU 
the  Charlotte  CJ  Neuis.  But  completion  of  i^tU  resuUs  ot  a  ne^  ph^e  solicitor  goes  to  work  on  the^ 

when  in  May,  mO,  Jimison  enter^  tic  es  he  took  fuU  ^  in-with  checks  at-  .^ore  is  no  expense  in  connection 

the  North  Carolina  Hospital  for  the  pointed  an  extraordinary  Board  of  In-  with  the  telephone  solicitor  for  she 

mentally  ill  at  Morganton,  he  knew  quiry  composed  of  five  leading  citizens  „  ,  .  .  evolved  in  her 

in  a  very  short  time  that  he  had  hap-  of  the  state;  gave  it  legal  counsel;  de-  ^  f  riew  “subs”  once  a  week.  When  tK. 


in  a  very  short  time  that  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  upon  the  master  mission  of  a 
lifetime. 


Here’s  how  the  plan  was  evolved  works  from  home  and  turns  in  h« 
id  details  of  its  operation.  ®  o^^ce  a  week.  When  the 


Kovc;  Ai.  tCTKOi  J  J  A  •!  t  •  a.  a.’  IICW  dUUb  UIIC^  H  weeK  Whon  ♦k. 

fined  the  scope  of  the  investigation  ^  i  new  subscriber  pays  his  bill  the  so- 

which  it  should  make;  suggested  that  always  g  commission— this  ar 

u.u _ 1 _ : _ jL.i.  _  operated  on  a  carrier  boy  circulation  _ ®  ,  winasion  mis  ar- 


He  had  had  himself  committed  to  it  hold  ^  press  °^s%n  cTed  aTocal  ---  eliminate 

e  institution,  more  to  build  up  his  Hon  in  excess  of  9,000  copies  per  subscribers  from  the  list  she 


nerves  and  physical  condition  than 
because  he  was  unsettled  in  mind 


The  board  held  hearings  at  Morgan- 

>n  and  over  the  rest  of  the  state,  this  method.  News- 


copiw  per  reports  each  week. 


In  a  short  time  he  was 


XuT^  brcaSr  w  TubStrrparrs  A.  PAPER  BOMBED 


^und  an4  Tust  a^uV  giv^n  the  run  f  fo-er  patients  who  preferred  not  g^^tsleT^o^h 
of  the  place  He  took  full  advantage  to  be  identified  publicly  ’Testimony  ^ 


of  it  rlir  a  yL  he  remained  there,  ^h  b  Ik  f  th’  1  t  t  “Nationalist”  groups  against  those 

seeing,  listening  and  arraying  his  written  record  filled  up  1800  pages  of  The  bulk  of  this  circulation  went  whom  they  call  “warmongers,”  or 

thoughts.  When  he  emerged,  he  had  type^itten  foolsc^.  Everybody  w^  to  middle-class  and  better-than  mid-  people  who  favor  closer  cooperation 

his  facts  in  hand  and  his  story  clam-  I'^ard  who  wanted  to  ^  or  would  die  class  hornes  With  an  experien^  between  Argentina  and  the  United 

orine  to  be  written  consent  to  be  heard,  and  in  the  end  telephone  solicitor  an  additional  1,000  Nations,  a  bomb  was  thrown  Sept  IT 

npvpr  nrint  it”  he  told  J^be  board  knew  beyond  doubt  what  it  subscribers  were  recently  added  in  against  the  offices  of  the  democratic 


nts  per  month  ibe  climax  of  a  recent  re- 

Hod  Circolofion  Drivo  “N 

-m.  u  II.  f  .u-  •  w  *  Nationalist  groups  against  those 

^1  circulation  went  whom  they  call  “warmongers”  or 


oring  to  be  written. 


“Youd  never  pririt  it,  he  told  ascertain. 

Editor  J.  K  Dowd  of  the  News.  You  d  #.1.  ^ 


three  months  from  the  surrounding  Buenos  Aires  morning  daily,  Prenn, 
large  estates.  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  thor- 

Of  course  the  advertising  solicitors  oughfares  in  the  city.  The  newspa- 
were  making  hay— telling  every  ad-  per’s  plate-glass  windows  were  shat- 


nowor  it  vmi  rniilHn’t  Chorq**  Corroborated  estates.  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  the 

Seve  it"  In^aT^ne  parUculaJ  Findings  and  recommendations.  advert^ing  solicitors  oughfares  in  the  city.  The  newsp 

jfmLon  was  y^ong  X  News  not  running  to  nearly  nine  newspaper  making  hay-tellmg  every  ad-  per’s  plate-glass  windows  were  sh 

X  ili^-dTHtory  but  verified  Tr^T Tn  cTcSoS^th"^  t^n  ^ec^red  ’ 

the  substantiable  part  of  it.  And  the  emor  in  August,  and  released  to  the  advertiser  bluntlv  stated  “If  vou  ■ 

jory  w«s  printed,  .11  20,000  words  ot  XroTT^AS? '  to“ho"lSr  X  .Iso  obtain  subscriptions  from  the  BOWS  TO  P.  O.  OHDH 

Modiovol  CoNditiont  charges  which  had  ben  made  by  Jim-  residents  comity  in  from  W^h-  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  22-1 


ModUvol  CoNditiont  ^***'***  fc/^ii  Atiavic  kill  incton  3Tid  ©verwrher^  ni  b©  *  i  t_  ••  *t  *1.  ^ 

c  cry  ryailo/i  Vtpycnital  ^be  young  woman  and  others;  a/ia  everywnere  eiM  “e  cipher.  Civil  Liberties  Union  Uw)« 

^  mar^A  ra/>rtTYiTr»<»Ti  Hs.n««c  wVsirU,  ^  cooslstent  advertiser  instead  of  a  nflRno  TVnftrhl. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  22-Sc! 


which  was  more  of  a  medieval  insane 


made  recommendations  which  were 


,  „  assured  the  Post  Office  Departaen; 

rtATAn’’;A,;;S\y  :  C* ’.TS'A  '■‘“■'sl''*  »,  .cope.  ‘’''cAInSt’S'd’thus,  the  advertising  de-  '"''“X  "’f  ’ 

r  It  proposed  a  change  in  the  superin-  me  auvci  luiiig  uc  weekly,  will  bar  from  its  columns 

inniates;  of  neglect,  abuse  and^^^  tendency  of  the  hospital,  a  different  Partn^nt  put  the  prob^m  to  Circula-  the  government  c«- 

nght  ‘=*rlty;  of  uncoi^^rned  ^  tion  Manager  Morris  Mayr^n.  May-  siders  seditious.  The  publication  «s 

over-worked  doctor  the  medi^^^  ^  legislative  program  but  he  cited  in  a  proceeding  to  show  cause 

staff,  who  were  inadequate  to  the  task  did  promise  a  survey.  He  contacted 


which  called  for  large  increases  in  P*^omise  a  survey,  ne  conuicteu  why  its  second-class  mailing  privilege 

of  a^inistering  physics  and  appropriations  by  the  1943  General  «  should  not  be  revoked.  Publishers  are 


to  the  bodily  ills  of  their  2,600  patients, 
much  less  of  practicing  psychiatry;  of  ^ 


very  nature  supplies  all  homes  in  Cornell  and  I.  W.'  Cornell. 
ri«  the  Main  Lane  area.  From  the  presi- 

•ine  1 _ .  .1 _ ..a*i:a_.  u  . 


muen  less  oi  pruetieiiig  ♦u^  r* _  me  iviain  i.ane  area,  rrom  xne  presi- 

patients  “railroaded’’  (quite  legally)  the  late  is  to  be  commended  .I'®  P®*" 

mto  the  institution  by  means  of  the  leadership  in  bringing  these  ‘'°Py  applications 

States  archaic  lunacy  laws;  of  made-  f„,^ibly  to  the  attention  of  fo^^^vice  each  week, 

quatedietserv^unternptmglybyun-  in  helping  to  create  a  applications  each  represents 

kempt  and  unclean  patients;  of  igno-  .  ^  .i,.,*  r..:ii  _*  a  new  resident  on  the  Mam  Line, 

rant  and  untrained  attendants,  male  P“^'^  «•  These  names  and  addresses  were  en- 

and  female,  gathered  in  from  mill  and  Tmr.r/ywi.monfc!  KoaoV,  ........  t  tered  in  an  ordinary  sales  book — 

farm  villages  and  set  over  the  de-  r:nv#*mnr  TtmnaVif  n  .^all  numbered  and  with  duplicate  copies. 

m.n,.d  ..  Vy  t>,r.nts;  of  poli.lcs  in  oHr  to  to  '“>>•  “>* 

the  administration  of  the  bpspitaj,  and  approval  for  every  rec-  ‘^becking  purpo^s  and  gave  the  ori- 

lu  ommendation  by  the  Board  of  In-  “Py  Nay  Jordan,  so- 

.  quiry  which  could  be  undertaken  "^^y  editor.  Miss  Jordan  assigned 

Its  best  bib  and  tucker  at  the  ap-  legislative  action.  Then  he  ber  correspondents  the  task  of  learn- 

pioach  of  any  part  of  dignitaries  ^  mg  where  these  new  residentefor- 

from  whom.  If  they  had  seen  the  place  Assembly.  His  ^T^’y  ^ 

as  Jimison  saw  it,  relief  might  pos-  chances  of  success  are  favorable  their  names?  .  .  .  what  does  the  hus- 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENO! 


Experienci 


Intelligent  writing  and  edh- 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  exp^enct, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Youth-— 


sibly  have  come. 

“Out  of  the  Night  of  Morganton.” 
the  News  called  its  series  of  articles. 
Other  leading  dailies  in  sections  of 
North  Carolina  where  the  News  did 
not  circulate  were  invited  to  publish 
it  so  that  the  whole  state  would  be 
awakened.  The  Greensboro  Daily 
News  and  the  Durham  Herald  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Jimison  is  a  man  of  deep  learning 
and  colorful  literary  style,  and  in  the 
Morganton  story  he  had  conditions  to 
describe  which  called  for  a  master  of 
prose.  At  the  first  of  the  16  install¬ 
ments  North  Carolina  sat  up  and 
took  notice.  As  the  series  continued 
the  state  began  to  rock  from  the  im¬ 
pact  of  it. 

Other  Stories  Brought  Out 

To  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News  came  a  stream  of  callers, 
former  patients  at  Morganton  who 
wanted  to  tell  their  stories.  Letters 
to  the  Editor  columns  of  the  News  and 
other  state  papers  were  jammed  with 
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Still  Esteems 


Elagemess  and  enthusissm 
are  vital  to  any  publicsto 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  b* 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  tK 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 


gives  uniform  inking 
at  all  speeds  —  Better 
printing  —  Does  not 
flood  or  pale  —  Less 
spoilage 

Send  for  Catalog 


Your  Orders  Highly 


When  employers  wMt 
prompt  and  selective  servia. 
they  write  or  wire 


•  I.iiiiitiiiir  llif  travel  of  our  fleUI 
nil'll  ll<M•^  not  mean  that  we  hale 
new  hiiKini"*-.  On  the  eonlrary.  your 
reiiiii'Klr  for  information  or  heliifiil 
vi*ils  n'l.'ive  even  |>rnin|iter  alien- 
tioii  Min.'  we  ailoptitl  our  eomfii- 
Iraliil  travel  titan  to  ease  the  trans- 
porlation  erisis.  Write  or  wire  in 
any  eniergeney  for  quick  action. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

‘‘Our  concern  with  any  man  u  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


RAILROADS  ARE  MEETING  ALL  TRANSPORTATION  DEMANDS  —  Railroads  so  far  have  successfully  met  all 
transportation  demands,  both  military  and  commercial.  Speaking  for  the  War  Department.  Lieutenant  General 
Brehon  B.  Somervell,  chief  of  the  Army's  Services  of  Supply,  said  recently  that  “os  far  as  Army  shipments  are 
concerned,  there  never  has  been  a  carload  that  wasn't  properly  taken  care  of."  while  Major  General  Charles 
P.  Gross,  chief  of  the  Army's  Transportation  Section,  said  "the  railroads  can  claim  much  of  the  credit  for  their 
excellent  showing."  Speaking  for  the  Navy,  Rear  Admiral  William  Brent  Young,  paymaster  general  and  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  said  he  could  not  "speak  too  highly  of  the  job  that  the  railroads  are 
doing  for  the  Navy."  Concerning  commercial  traffic.  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation.  said  recently  that  "the  railroads  have  done  a  splendid  job.  and  they  are  still  doing  it." 

Railroads  are  doing  this  outstanding  job  with  their  present  equipment  because  of  preparation  and 
cooperation — preparation  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and  the  govenunent  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  with  transportation.  They  have  estimated  how  much  new  equipment  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
rising  tide  of  traffic  in  1943  and  how  much  steel  and  other  materials  will  be  needed  for  repair  and  maintenance 
purposes.  These  requirements  have  been  made  known  to  the  proper  government  authorities.  If  the  materials 
can  be  made  available— and  it  is  vital  that  they  are — the  railroads  will  continue  to  perform  the  some  sort  of 
transportation  service  that  they  have  since  war  began.  SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 


Electric  Water  Systems 

The  Electric  Water  Systems  Coun- 
lil  has  developed  a  three-|H)int  pro¬ 
gram  designeil  to  ( 1 )  irromote  greater 
use  of  running  water  among  farmers 
who  already  have  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  water  systems;  (i)  help  the 
water  system  dealers  maintain  profits 
by  recommending  the  reconditioning 
of  all  existing  equipment;  and  (3)  rec¬ 
ommend  the  purchase  of  new  ecpiip- 
ment  only  when  needed  to  carry  on 
farm  work. 

To  put  this  into  effect  the  Council 
has  made  available  for  use  by  utili¬ 
ties,  maufactiirers  and  dealers  an 
envelope  stuffer  and  broailside  which 
is  to  be  mailed  to  farmers. 

The  empha.sis  in  the  folder  and  the 
broadiiide  is  both  on  the  lalror-saving 
benefits  of  water  under  pressure  and 
the  increase  in  fo<Ml  pro<luction  made 
possible  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
water. 

“Running  Water  is  the  nuMlern  t<K>l 
for  the  farm,”  the  broadside  tells  the 
farmer.  “Without  it  y»)u  cannot  make 
your  farm  pnaluce  all  the  needed 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit  and  live¬ 
stock  of  which  it  is  capable." 

SOI  RCE — Eslison  JiltH-tric  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Alcohol  Production 


The  di.stillcd  s|>irits  industry.  alKUit 
half  of  which  for  .some  months  past 
ha.s  been  priMliicing  war  alcohol  exclu¬ 
sively.  exjsects  by  alxuit  NovcmlH-r  1 . 
19W,  to  convert  it.self  into  an  integral 
p»rt  of  the  war  eff<»rt.  The  entire  «»ut- 
put  of  alcohol  will  l>c  utili/.ed  in  the 
production  of  munitions,  snmkeless 
powder,  synthetic  ndslwr  and  other 
uses  es.sential  to  t«)tal  war. 

The  ce.s.sation  of  iH'verage  prosluc- 
uw,  however,  d(K's  not  pre.sage  a 
shortage  of  In-verage  spirits  for  .some 
Jws  to  Come.  .\t  tin*  end  of  .July, 
bonded  warehou.Mvs  contained  a.'JS  mil¬ 
lion  proof  gallons  of  spirits,  normall.v 
*bouf  a  three  and  a  half  years'  sup- 
pl}-  Much  of  the.se  strwk.s,  however, 
will  hr'  liotllt'd  at  lower  pr(M>f.s,  there- 
>  increasing  the  supply  by  alMtut 
^|>erccnt.  which,  together  with  iu- 
pve.sently  in  the  hands  of 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  .should  not 
indicate  a  srarcity  in  the  immediate 
future. 

SOI  RCE— Di.stilliHl  Spirits  Insti- 
lute,  Inc. 


Food  in  War  Time 

^_&poleon  .said:  “.\n  army 
on  Its  belly.” 

^^hen  a  Nation  is  at  war- 
nited  States  are  tralay — foe 


is  as  essential  as  munitions.  For  the 
civilian  population  at  home  —  and 
there  are  130  millions  to  feed  daily — 
foexl  is  an  even  greater  necessity. 
Without  it,  the  Nation  would  perish. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  defend. 

The  farmers  of  America,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  bread  and  meat  and  fruit, 
are  doing  their  part  wonderfully  well, 
raising  record-breaking  crops  to  nour¬ 
ish  not  only  our  owm  people  but  also 
to  help  feed  our  .\llies.  Production 
and  distribution  are  inse|)arable  in 
making  our  food  supply  effective. 

The  Government  at  Washington  is 
attending  to  the  shipment  of  supplies 
abroad.  Here  at  home  the  well-organ- 
i/^d  Chain  Foo<l  Companies  provide 
an  efficient  and  economical  channel 
of  distribution  to  the  home  consumer 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Direct  contact  with  producers  and 
producer  organizations  creates  a  di¬ 
rect  line  of  distribution  from  farm  to 
home  at  minimum  cost. 

In  times  like  the.se,  FikmI  Chain 
Companies  c(K)|>erate  to  sustain  a 
strong  and  healthy  citizenry  behind 
the  battle  lines  with  dei)endablc  ser¬ 
vice  of  foo<l  for  all — food  g<KKl  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  high  in  nutrition  value. 

SOURCE — National  .Vs.sociation  of 
F«k)<I  Chains. 


We  Bum  Up  a  City 
Every  Year 

If  every  building  in  Des  Moines, 
Fort  Worth  or  Richmond.  Va.,  were 
dcstroye<l  by  fire  it  would  be  head- 
line«l  as  a  major  tragedy.  If  10,000 
]>eople  died  in  such  a  holocaust,  you 
would  have  one  of  the  worst  catas¬ 
trophes  of  all  time.  Yet — fire  does 
equivalent  damage  in  the  United 
States  every  year! 

During  the  past  1.)  years  in  this 
country,  fire  destroyed  an  average  of 
$3(H).o6o,000  worth  of  property  each 
year — a  sum  sufficient  to  rebuild 
completely  the  average  cit.v  of  150,000 
to  :i00,006  |K>pulatlon — .\ND  claimed 
an  average  of  10.000  lives.  So  we  burn 
up  each  year  the  e<|uivalent  of  a  pros¬ 
perous.  medium-.size<l  .\merican  city! 

The  ten  most  c«)mmon  known 
cau.ses  of  the.se  fires  in  the  pa.st  ten 
years  were — in  onler — matches  and 
.smrtking;  misuse  t)f  electricity;  ex¬ 
posure  tf»  fire  starting  on  other  prem- 
i.st's;  sparks  on  r<K)fs;  overheated  or 
defeitive  chimneys  and  flues;  light¬ 
ning;  stoves,  furnaces.  iMiilers  and  their 
pi|H‘.s;  oiH'ii  lights;  iM'troleum  and  its 
prcalucts;  and  hot  ashes,  coals  and 
o|>en  fires.  SOCRCE — National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

lAin  MaMMifhiuett*  Ave.,  N.W., 

WauhlnKton,  D.  C. 

A  neutral  source  of  information,  photo- 
rraphi,  facta  and  flmiree  coocemlDK  tlte 
paaaenrer,  air  mail  and  air  ezpreaa  buai- 
nen  of  the  aizteen  major  ecbeduled  United 
States  Airlines  operatinir  domeeUc  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  rerardlnr  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  alrwar  faeiU- 
ties.  Includinc  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  stiecifle 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  b^klet  "Uttle  Known  Facts  About 
tbe  Air  Transport  Industry.” 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

974  Transportation  Bldy., 

Washlnittoa,  D.  C. 

Central  coordlnaUnc  airency  of  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  information 
conceminc  tbe  railroad  industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports.  condensed  railroad  facts  for  “filler” 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Department  of  PnbUe  Relations. 

M  W.  SOth  St..  New  York,  N.  V. 
National  Trade  Association  of  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  Interested  chiefly 
in  technological  and  statistical  proness. 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease.”  presentinc  current  data.  InterestlM 
Items,  on  petroleum  developments  a^ 
“Sldelichts  of  Industry.”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features:  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Firures.”  staUsUcnl  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bide..  Washlnyton.  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  tbe  DistllUns  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexlniiton  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatinr  to  tbe  electrical  industry. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

ISO  Jaskson  Place,  N.tV., 
tVashinKton.  D.  C. 

Writers  and  editors  lntere»te<i  in  private 
industry  efforts  to  promote  Kood  nutrition 
may  find  valuable  information  in  free 
illustrated  leaflet.  “Foo<l  Chains’  Nutri¬ 
tion  ProKram.” 

National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters 

tW  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Facts.  What  causes  fire.  How  to 
pn-vent  it  and  how  to  control  it.  Pioneer 
educational  fact-flndinir  and  enirineeriniC 
nrcanisatinn  maintaineil  by  the  principal 
capital  stock  fire  insurance  companies  lor 
public  service.  Compiles  and  publishes 
national  fire  loss  record,  buildin*  codes, 
fire  prevention  ordinances,  numerous 
standards,  pamphlets  on  fire-haxardous 
processes. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 

4ZU  L«xUi|toD  Avenue.  New  York,  N,  T. 
The  membership  of  this  AseodaUon 
represents  the  principal  fabricators  of 
Copp<T  and  its  Alloys. 


Advertfaement 


Airlines  Handle 
3  Big  War  Jobs 

.\  problem  ctpial  in  importance  to 
tLe  production  of  combat  and  tran.s- 
]X)rt  plane.s  i.s  that  of  training  pilot. ■«. 
radio  operator.s,  navigator.s,  weather 
men  and  ground  crew.s  to  fly  tbe 
plane.s  anti  to  keep  them  in  flying 
condition. 

In  thi.s  job,  the  .scheduled  Airliiie.s 
are  eoiitributiiig  to  the  limit  of  their 
experience  and  iier.sonnel,  working 
ham!  in  haiitl  with  the  Armed  Fortes 
in  training  men  for  the  proseeiition 
of  the  war  in  the  air. 

Naturall.v,  this  job  i.s  earried  on  in 
addition  to  tbe  air  transport  .serviee 
maintained  by  the  .\irlines  for  mili¬ 
tary  purjxi.ses  throughout  the  worltl, 
and  tbe  regular  .sehetluled  service  that 
links  all  important  U.  S.  indu.strial 
centers  iiiid  (50  foreign  countries  for 
tran.sfKirtiiig  bu.sy  men  and  vital  cargo 
over  land  ami  .■^ea  at  a  speed  of  tliree 
Biile.s  a  minute. 

SOl’RCE — .\ir  Tran.sport  As-stnia- 
tion. 

Copper  and  Its  Alloys 
Called  to  the  Colors! 

Copper  and  its  many  alloys  are 
necessary  metals  in  the  construction 
of  ships,  fighting  planes,  tanks,  trucks, 
guns,  ammunition  and  hundreds  of 
other  uses.  Uncle  Sam  has  called 
these — Man’s  Oldest  and  Most  Useful 
Metals — to  the  Colors. 

The  great  copper  mines  of  the 
United  States  aiul  tho.se  owned  and 
operated  by  .\meriean  companies  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  are  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  “dig  out”  the  red 
metal  so  that  it  can  lie  fabricated  into 
War  .\rmameut  for  tbe  Fighting 
Forces  on  lanil,  on  sea.  iiniler  the  sea 
and  in  the  air.  Tlic  plants  are  u.sing 
every  facility  to  speed  up  production. 

SOURCE  —  Copper  &  Bra.ss  Re- 
.seareh  .Xssoeiation. 

Railroad  Use  of  Petroleum 

Fuel  oil  pureliiises  by  the  railroiuls 
amoimted  to  1  .!)fMI,0()0,(100  gallon.-'  in 
tbe  fir.st  •■'ix  moiitb.s  of  19Ji,  again.st 
1.550,(MI().0(I0  gallons  in  tbe  .same  pe- 
riixl  fivst  .veur.  .\  small  fpiantity  of 
ga.sidine  also  i.s  u.sed  by  the  railroa<ls, 
but  only  alxiut  half  of  it  goes  into 
train  eousumption.  The  quantity 
pureha.sed  in  tbe  first  half  of  191-2  <le- 
clined  very  .slightly  from  1941,  to 
23,200.11(19  gallons  from  23,3.50.000 
gallons.  SOl'RCE — American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute. 
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Promotion  Staffs  Should 
Go  All  Out  for  Scrap 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


kind  of  loose  cooperation  does  the 
trick — and  it  looks  as  though  it  might 
— it  will  deserve  a  place  in  promotion 
annals  next  to  the  Nebraska  plan. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

tional  ad  reminded  merchants  that  "Qi-*or*irTlc**  _  .« 

although  store  windows  might  be  ^  .  '“OClCniOll 

blacked  out,  newspaper  advertising  TO  hdOOt  111  Clli,  Oct  ll 

made  it  possible  to  keep  their  iden-  wruu  _ i _ it,*, 

tities  as  bright  as  ever.  The  News  ^ 

was  on  its  toes,  too,  in  building  a  pro-  Measure 

motional  ad  around  President  Roose-  °  •  f-  y-^ganized  American  As. 
velt’s  remark  at  a  recent  press  con-  ^®Presents. 

ference,  that  he  learned  of  Jimmy  ’  .  °  Ihe  nations; 

Roosevelt  s  part  in  a  Marme  en¬ 
gagement  through  the  newspapers. 

Parade  puts  out  a  persuasive  folder 
parading  “facts,  not  fiction”  and  show¬ 
ing  how  its  15  cities  stack  up  as 


group  is  completed.  Mr.  Parsons^ 
elected  by  the  Newspaper  Represen 
tatives  Association  of  Chicago  Stt- 
22,  in  accordance  with  the  Am^^ 
association  by-laws,  which 


provide 


NEXT  WEIEX  should  find  every  news¬ 
paper  promotion  shop  in  the  coun¬ 
try  busily  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
collect  scrap  salvage.  The  job  which 
Donald  Nelson  calls  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  job  in  the  country,  more  impor¬ 
tant  even  than  buying  War  Bonds,  has 
been  put  up  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  It  makes  us  think  of  what  a 
big  fat  red-headed  teacher  we  had  in 
the  sixth  grade  used  to  bellow  at  us 
every  time  she  sent  us  on  an  errand. 

tion,  “The  Shopping  Center,”  that  at  which  Chicago  and  New  YoA^T 
attemnt'  We  don  t  want  to  be  Quite  title.  The  tiles  of  a  great  newspaper  ^  ...  .i  i  -i.  •  u  ■  «»  .,,  ,  V, 

ci  Tflo*;.  can  show  what  has  made  AmericL^-  and_  directly  to  its  job,  ciation  members  will  hold  a  round. 


-  a  for  national  officers  chosen  bv 
major  market.  Comparisons  are  made  Chicago  and  New  York  groun/ 
with  American  Weekly  and  This  The  first  annual  meeting  of  th 


Air-Minded  Pittsburgh 

IF  YOU  WAWr  to  kiiow  what  has  ^fth  American  Weekly 
made  America  air-minded,  turnjto  ^gek  to  show  that  Parade  is  right  up  American  association  will  u'u” 

the  files  of  America  s  newspa^rs.  The  there  with  the  Sunday  supplements  Chicago  at  the  Tavern  Clnh  c* 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  did  that  only  as  a  big  time  medium  ft  ^  layern  Club,  Sundat 

recently  With  what  result  appears  in  big  time  mediuim  afternoon  Oct.  11  beginning  at  2 

a  brochure  the  Press  has  just  issued  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-  o  clock  A  board  of  director’s  lunch, 

that  bears  the  blunt  but  descriptive  ^  '"eetinj 


so  dramatic.  But  frankly,  boys  and 
girls,  here’s  a  job  in  which  you  dare 
not  fail. 

Every  shop  will  work  out  its  own 
scrap  salvage  campaign,  of  course. 
What  works  in  one  town  won’t  work 
in  another.  There  will  be  as  many 
campaigns,  probably,  as  there  are 
newspapers.  And  each  campaign  will 
have  its  own  particular  point  of  su¬ 
periority.  But  every  campaign  that’s 
planned  will  be  the  better  if  those 
who  plan  it  study  the  scrap  salvage 
campaign  put  on  in  Nebraska.  There 
is  no  need  to  describe  that  campaign 
here  because  it  has  already  been  fully 
described  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  It 
will  go  down  in  newspaper  promotion 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  jobs. 

Praised  in  NNPA  Bulletin 

That,  indeed,  is  what  Ramon  Cram, 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  calls  it  in  a 
bulletin  issued  this  week.  With  his 
bulletin.  Cram  sends  along  a  brochure 
describing  the  plan  in  detail.  If  you 
don’t  have  one,  write  to  Cram  at  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  or  to  T. 
W.  Summers,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
Whether  you  engage  in  a  scrap  sal¬ 
vage  campaign  or  not,  you  ought  to 
have  this  brochure  in  your  library. 

Not  only  will  there  be  a  different 
kind  of  scrap  salvage  campaign  in 
every  town,  but  there  will  likely  be 
a  different  kind  of  campaign  put  on 
by  every  newspaper.  We  sat  in  with 
the  promotion  managers  of  six  or 
seven  New  York  newspapers  the  other 
day  while  they  discussed  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  scrap  salvage  cam¬ 
paign.  And  one  of  the  happiest  de¬ 
cisions  we’ve  ever  seen  reached  at  a 
meeting  of  newspaper  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  decision  of  this  group  to  let 
each  newspaper  wage  its  own  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  own  way. 

niere  will  be  cooperation,  of  course. 
Bill  Dempster,  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  will 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  scrap 
salvage  ideas.  And  each  of  the  16 
member  papers  of  the  New  Yorit  City 
Publishers  Association  will  send  BiU 
whatever  ideas  they  have,  carbons  of 
whatever  promotional  copy  they  write 
on  scrap  salvage,  etc.  Bill  will  pass 
all  this  material  around  so  that  every¬ 
body  gets  in  on  it. 

Each  Hat  Own  Proqram 

But  each  paper  will  cut  its  own 
program  to  fit  ite  own  particular  cloth. 
Some  will  be  liberal  of  editorial  co¬ 
operation.  Others  will  confine  their 
participation  to  promotional  space. 
Yet  each  will  contribute  a  definite  part 
to  the  city-wide  campaign.  It  was 
deemed  wiser  to  get  cooperation  for 
the  objective  than  to  attempt  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  each  paper  what  it  should  do 
and  how  it  should  do  it. 

(jetting  the  New  York  newspapers 
to  work  together  on  any  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  pretty  tough  job.  If  this 


minded.” 

The  brochure  is  “a  capsule  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
aviation  promotion  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  just  one  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers.”  It  shows  most  im¬ 
pressively  what  the  Press  has  done 
over  the  years  to  tell  its  readers  the 
story  of  aviation. 

“The  purpose  of  this  brochure,” 
writes  Frank  G.  Morrison,  business 
manager,  “is  to  familiarize  the  leaders 
of  the  aviation  industry  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  with  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
motional  job  which  the  newspapers  of 
the  nation  have  done  for  aeronautics. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  executives 
in  the  aviation  industry,  or  in  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  have  any  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  interest  which  the 
newspapers  have  created  and  the  job 
they  have  done  to  make  America  air- 
minded.  If  they  were  familiar  with 
our  job,  newspapers  would  get  a  much 
larger  share  of  aeronautical  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  hope  this  brochure  will  awaken 
them  to  the  possibilities  of  newspaper 
advertising  at  the  present  time,  and 
also  pave  the  way  for  newspapers  to 
get  their  rightful  share  of  aviation 
advertising  when  the  war  is  over. 
Aviation  is  destined  to  be  a  major 
advertising  classification,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  a  selling  job  to  do.” 

The  Press  contributes  materially  to 
that  selling  job  with  this  excellent 
brochure.  Other  newspapers  would 
do  well  to  lend  a  hand  in  this  selling 
job,  for  aviation  promises  to  be  the 
big  classification  after  the  war. 

Home-Front  War  Directory 

THE  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 

Leader  performs  a  fine  public  ser¬ 
vice  with  a  promotional  page,  “Home- 
Front  War  Directory,”  which  lists  all 
the  agencies  in  Lexington  in  which 
any  civilian  eager  to  do  his  partr 
would  be  interested. 

The  p>age  answers  the  questions: 
How  can  I  help?  Where  can  I  volim- 
ter  for  military  or  home-front  ser¬ 
vice?  Where  can  I  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  rationing,  regulations, 
assistance,  jobs? 

Newspaper  offices  are  bombarded 
these  days  with  questions  concerning 
civilian  participation  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  and  with  the  effect  of  various 
governmental  rulings  and  regulations 
on  civilians  and  civilian  activities.  The 
confusion  is  great,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  clear  up  this  confusion  is  an 
inviting  public  service  promotion.  If 
a  newspaper  cannot  do  quite  what  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  is  doing  with 
its  War  Information  Bureau,  what  the 
Lexington  Herald  and  Leader  do  with 
this  page  seems  the  next  best  thing. 

In  the  Bag 

NEAT  TIE-UP  was  what  the  Chatham 
(Ont.)  Daily  News  had  the  other 
day  when  its  front  page  bannered, 
“Partial  Blackout  Begins  Here  To¬ 
night.”  Inside,  a  half-page  promo- 


and  seems  to  do  it  persuasively,  fac¬ 
tually  and  well. 

The  East  St.  Louis  Journal  is  offer¬ 
ing  readers  “Quiet,  Please”  cards  to 
help  war  workers  get  their  sleep. 

■ 

PLAN  FOOTBALL  GAME 

Through  efforts  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  which 
will  sponsor  the  big  event,  approval 
has  been  given  for  the  leading  foot¬ 
ball  team  from  the  Southeastern  Con¬ 
ference  to  play  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Base  eleven  in  Memphis,  Dec.  12,  at 
Crump  Stadium,  with  all  proceeds 
going  to  Navy  relief.  Frank  R.  Ahl- 
gren,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  appeared  before  the  12  members 
of  the  Southeastern  Conference  at 
Memphis  and  explained  that  the  Great 
Lakes  team,  composed  of  many  grid 
greats  from  colleges  all  over  the 
country,  had  agreed  to  this  one  con¬ 
test  outside  of  its  regular  schedule. 


round- 

table  conference  on  mutual  sellins 
problems  in  the  national  advertiam 
field.  The  Oct.  ll  conference  lii 
precede  the  annual  “ABC  Week”  con. 
ventions  in  Chicago  and  will  mark  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  Americat 
association,  organized  earlier  this 
year  to  “elevate  the  standards  ol 
practice  of  the  business  of  serving 
newspapers  in  the  advertising  field' 

Ray  McKinney,  J.P.  McKinney  i 
Son,  New  York,  is  president  of  tiu 
national  group;  William  Cresmer,  Wil 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  rhiMp 
vice-president;  Gerald  MacDonald 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  Nw 
York,  secretary. 

■ 

TAKING  ‘SPOT  ADS' 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ha: 
announced  a  new  policy  of  taking  spo: 
advertising  announcements  in  a^ 
type  at  the  foot  of  news  columns,  dail; 
or  Sunday,  including  page  one. 


LOOK! 

Ever  think  what  the  metal  lying 
around  in  old  cuts  and  type  forms 
could  do  to  make  things  tougher 
for  Mr.  Hitler?  Put  that  metal  to 
work  by  using  Burgess  Chrome 
Mats  to  make  molds  of  old  plates 
and  type  forms.  You'll  have  per¬ 
fect  reproduction  for  re-runs  -  - 
you'll  save  storage  space  -  -  and 
best  of  all  Adolph  will  have  an¬ 
other  headache. 


.1 


A 

Product 


Chrome 

MATS 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tts  Mcti 

FREEPORT  ‘  :  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Ropresentative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO..  426  Poison  Bldg.,  SEATTLE.  WASH 


CUT 

YOUR 

METAL 

COSTS 

WITH 

THE 


miwipaPEH  NIWJ 


Fla  .  overdoing  military  in  excluding  the  reporter.  has  been  made  effective  by  the  Office 

lynaoii  rieiu,  *  v»./  regulations  which  prescribe  that  a  “The  board  recognizes  the  right  of  of  Price  Administration, 

p.  R.  Office.  Better  Off  private  must  ask  the  first  sergeant’s  the  press  to  be  represented.  The  order  became  operative  today, 

...  ...  permission  to  talk  to  the  company  “The  court  believes  that  the  board  automatically  licensing  all  distributors 

Than  Ft.  Warren#  Wyo.  cwnmander,  would  impair  the  y^i\\  in  future  violate  the  right  of  of  paper  and  paper  products  for  which 

u  CAki  n  uPi^DKi  emciency  of  the  office  and  block  the  the  press.  ceiling  prices  are  established.  One  of 

p  ■  offle*  Tundall  FUM  progT^,  Cap-  “The  court  retains  jurisdiction  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulation 

*  ’  fs*/'  McClellan  believes.  So,  those  grant  an  injunction  should  the  board  permits  a  court  to  suspend  the  license 

Panama  City,  Sept.  21 — An  ac-  things  actually  go  easy  here.  attempt  to  bar  reporters  in  the  future,  for  violation  of  a  price  regulation, 

credited  reporter  of  the  office  of  Cap-  ",  “The  board  banished  the  reporter  Until  today  some  of  the  distributors 

tain  Ammon  McClellan,  Public  Re-  WinS  PreSS  RightS  Ot  from  the  particular  hearing  before  of  paper  who  did  not  meet  the  defini- 

lations  Officer  at  the  Army  Air  Forces  *1  q  ■  ^  •  the  incident  which  its  members  later  tion  of  “wholesalers”  in  the  General 

Flexible  Gunnery  School  at  Tyndall  V^lVll  OSlVlCG  XlGCirilig  said  they  considered  constituted  con-  Maximum  Price  Regulation  were  not 

Field  here  doesn’t  undergo  any  of  the  An  Escambia  County  circuit  court  tempt.  subject  to  any  licensing  control.  Now, 

humiliating  horrors  alleged  to  be  suf-  recently  refused  to  issue  an  injunc-  “The  board  has  no  right  to  expel  a  the  definition  is  broadened  so  that  it 
fered  by  military  newsmen  elsewhere,  tion  sought  by  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  reporter  merely  because  the  defendant  includes  manufacturers’  agents,  ware- 
A  by-line  yarn  in  the  Sept.  12  Edi-  News-Journal  against  the  Pensacola  at  the  hearing  objects  to  his  presence,  houses,  importers,  exporters,  jobbers, 
lOB  &  Publisher  by  Pvt.  Joseph  E.  City  Civil  Service  Board,  but  the  “The  press  has  legal  right  to  be  merchants,  brokers  and  converters 
Ray,  of  the  Public  Relations  Section,  newspaper  editorially  claimed  that  the  represented  by  its  reporters  at  such  and  other  resellers,  all  of  whom  come 
Quartermaster  Replacement  Training  hearing  resulted  in  the  court’s  uphold-  hearings  unless  they  conduct  them-  under  the  licensing  regulation. 

Cwiter,  Ft.  F.  E.  Warren,  Wyo.  re-  ing  the  right  of  the  press  to  be  repre-  selves  improperly.  Because  licensing  is  automatic  no 

lated  the  excruciating  agonies  a  mere  sented  at  trials  held  by  the  board.  “The  board  has  the  authority  to  immediate  registration  of  distributors 

private  in  a  reportorial  role  endured  The  injunction  suit  grew  out  of  an  banish  any  person,  including  reporters,  is  required,  but  the  order  states  such 
there  to  obtain  an  audience  from  a  expulsion  by  the  board  of  Odell  if  they  conduct  themselves  im-  a  requirement  may  be  imposed  at  a 
regimental  commander.  Griffith,  News-Journal  reporter,  from  properly.”  later  date. 


OU  NEED  THIS  UNIT  NOW  —  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


BIG  CHIEF 


With  this  unit  —  Big  Chief  Remelter  and  Twintype 
water-cooled  mold  that  casts  Slip-off  ingots,  you 
cut  your  costs  in  fuel,  labor  and  dross  losses  by  as 
much  os  50%. 

FEATURES 

DUOFOLD  INSULATION  conserves  heat. 

THERMOSTATIC  AUTO  CONTROL  regulates  the  heat. 

JORDAN  VALVE  prevents  metal  from  freezing  in  spout.* 

PRESSURE  RELIEF  prevents  pot  from  cracking. 

TOOTHED  RING  speeds  melting — reduces  drossage.* 

QUICK-HEAT  MUFFLER  cuts  down  melting  time  by 
drawing  heat  through  the  body  of  the  metal.* 

MOTORIZED  AGITATOR  mixes  and  cleans  the  metal. 

INTERNAL  LIGHTING  permits  efficient  skimming. 

CONTINUOUS  CASTING-TROUGH  speeds  casting.* 

FUEL'.Gas  (manufactured,  natural  or  ^ 
mixed).  Electricity  or  Coal.  ^ 

TWINTYPE  MOLD*  with  16  cavities.  / 

While  the  upper  cavities  are  being  ^ 
filled  the  lower  ones  are  cooling —  \  ^Sm 

not  a  moment  lost. 

UNITED 
AMERICAN 
METALS 
CORP'N 

IVD  AFFILIATED 
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Signal  Corps  Dedicates 
Photographic  Center 


By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  ONE  TIME  Eastern  Paramount 

Studios  was  dedicated  Tuesday  by 
Major  General  Dawson  Olmstead, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  as 
the  new  Signal  Corps  Photographic 
Center.  The  studios  were  built  in 
1920  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  was  the  scene  of  many  pro¬ 
ductions  in  which  some  of  the  present- 
day  movie  stars  began  their  ascend¬ 
ency  to  fame.  Today  it  is  a  bee-hive 
of  activity  where  many  training  films 
are  produced  and  both  still  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  cameramen  receive  their 
post  graduate  training. 

Although  officially  recognized  on 
Tuesday,  the  plant  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  under  the  tireless  direction  of 
Colonel  Melvin  E.  Gillette,  since  last 
March,  when  the  Signal  Corps  took 
over  the  project  without  losing  a  day’s 
work  during  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Center. 

Pictare  Consciovs  Public 

General  Olmstead’s  formal  address 
carried  an  important  message  to  the 
entire  profession.  Without  fan-fare 
or  frills  he  delved  into  the  subject  of 
military  photography  by  stating,  “To¬ 
day’s  ceremonies  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  attaching  to  photographic 
activities  in  this  mightiest  of  all  world 
conflicts.*  Up  until  the  advent  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  photography  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  to  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  hobby,  or  a  recreation. 
But  when  large  news  picture  syndi¬ 
cates  inaugurated  the  system  of  as¬ 
signing  photographers  to  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  to  record  important 
events,  the  public  became  picture 
conscious,  so  to  speak.”  In  this  state¬ 
ment  we  find  the  very  crux  of  the 
war  picture  situation,  but  the  Gen¬ 
eral  went  further  with  more  empha¬ 
sis. 

“However,  the  Signal  Corps’  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  and  knowledge  of 
photography  dates  back  well  over  80 
years.  Among  its  treasures  are  nega¬ 
tives  exposed  by  Mathew  Brady,  a 
well  known  photographer  of  his  time, 
and  others  during  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  United  States  Army  the  Signal 
Corps  was  the  first  to  apply  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  photography  to  military  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  is  still  undoubtedly  fore¬ 
most.”  This  statement  disproves  the 
theory  that  the  Germans,  for  all  their 
braggadoccio,  were  not  the  only  ex¬ 
perts  in  this  field  but  they  like  the 
rest  of  our  enemies  only  fooled  them¬ 
selves  when  they  thought  their  cam¬ 


era  activities  in  this  country  were  not 
observed. 

General  Olmstead  did  much  to  clear 
the  picture  situation  when  he  in¬ 
formed  the  audience  that  the  Signal 
Corps  photographers  not  only  made 
training  pictures  but  also  photos  for 
news,  intelligence  information,  tech¬ 
nical  illustrations  and  historical  rec¬ 
ords.  In  fact  there  are  many  addi¬ 
tional  important  uses  for  photography 
that  are  not  contained  in  these  cate¬ 
gories.  In  describing  the  value  of  the 
military  cameraman  and  his  duties, 
the  General  went  on  to  say: 

“Besides  recording  events  for  news 
and  history  as  he  did  in  World  War  I, 
the  Army  photographer  in  this  war 
will  record  details  in  the  combat  zone 
for  tactical  information,  since  the  lat¬ 
est  research  and  developments  have 
made  it  possible  for  photography  to 


shew  the  factual  disposition,  condi¬ 
tions  and  forces  of  troops  for  study  by 
intelligence  officers. 

■"The  Signal  Corps  operates  in  every 
theater  of  action  ^roughout  the 
world  in  the  present  war.  Its  photog¬ 
raphers  will  be  found  in  Alaska,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  India,  China,  England,  Egypt 
and  in  whatever  section  of  the  world 
the  United  States  Army  happens  to 
be.  Signal  Corps  photographers  have 
been  commended  for  their  bravery 
and  courage  under  fire  in  the  current 
conflict.  Working  under  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  conditions,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  many  excellent  pictures, 
hundreds  of  which  have  been  printed 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
periodicals.” 

Tribute  to  Gillotto 

In  concluding  his  remarks  General 
Olmstead  said:  “In  dedicating  this 
Signal  Carps  Photographic  Center  to 
the  service  of  our  country,  I  do  so 
with  the  firm  knowledge  that  the 
work  carried  on  here  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  final  victory  of  our 
armed  forces.  In  closing  I  pay  high 
tribute  to  Colonel  Melvin  E.  Gillette, 
Commanding  Officer,  and  his  assistants 
for  their  diligence  and  loyalty;  to  the 


press  for  its  fine  spirit  of  cooperitini 
at  all  times.”  ^ 

Col.  Gillette,  in  opening  the  dedio. 
tion  ceremonies  recited  the  past  hk 
tory  of  the  Photographic  Center  ui 
the  important  role  it  will  play 
conduct  of  the  present  war.  It 
gratifying  to  the  300  members  of 
press  who  attended  the  ceremonia 
and  certainly  heartening  to  those  of 
the  profession  who  were  unable  to 
attend,  to  note  this  comment. 

“We  need  news  cameramen  asj 
news  reel  photographers  with  expert, 
ence.  There  are  only  a  few  of  tSsI 
in  existence  and  we  don’t  dare  rob  tie 
press.  For  the  public  must  have  b 
news.  So  we  have  real  training  wnl 
to  do  along  both  lines.” 

The  Colonel  was  never  more  sincon  ^ 
when  he  made  that  statement,  for  h 
is  no  stranger  in  pictorial  joumaliatt 
and  oddly  enough  he  was  one  of  tie 
few  officers  who  was  selected  in  1® 
to  take  special  courses  in  joumalia 
at  Columbia  University.  For  a  num. 
ber  of  years  he  handled  the  pictun 
activities  of  the  Signal  Corps  and 
his  understanding  cf  newspaper  pho. 
tographers  and  news  reel  men  nudt 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


WHAT  FLASH  BULB 
BEST  FOR  ALL  'I 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HSKe’S  WMYr 

/HIGH  U6HT  OtJTPUT['’PrM» 

40",  with  its  40,000  lumen-second 
Hash,  gives  ample  light  for  long 
shots  as  well  as  close-ups— eosily 
cares  for  95%  oi  the  Hash  shots 
you'll  run  across  any  day. 

2  PERFECT  SYNCHRONIZA. 
TION  I  "Press  40"  gives  split- 
second  synchronization  "on  the 
nose". 

3  CONTROLLED  UNIFORMITY! 

"Press  40"  has  the  bulb-to-bulb 
uniformity  of  flash  for  identical 
results  with  every  bulb. 

Jk  DEPENDABILITY  1  "Press  40" 

is  made  with  all-hydronalium- 


SUPERFLASH 
PRESS  40 

MOST  WIDELY-USED 
BY  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


wire,  controlled  to  within  fifty 
millionths  oi  an  inch— exclusive 
with  Wabash  Superflash. 

5  COLOR!  "Press  40"  has  the 
highest  color  temperature  oi 
standard  flash  bulbs— 6,000* 
Kelvin  —  for  more  faithful  rendi¬ 
tion  in  color  or  black  and  white. 


6  STANDARD!  "Press  40"  fits  all 
standard  synchronizers  and 
built-in  flash  cameras.  No 
"gadgets"  needed. 


S UPEBFLASH  a  SUPERFLOOD 

WABASH  PHOTOLAMP  CORP.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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TO  WIN  THE  WAR 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

announced  in  its  issue  of  July  4,  1942 
TWO  PRIZE  CONTESTS 
Open  to  all  United  States  Newspapers 


3  Awards  for  Editorials 

which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contribute  most  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  through  promoting  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  War  Bonds  and  securities  to  all  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  American  enterprises. 

ELIGIBLE  are  any  editorials  published  between  July  i  and 
December  31,  1942.  A  panel  of  three  judges,  to  be  selected 
by  Editor  &  Publisher,  will  determine  the  awards. 

FOR  EDITORIALS,  the  standards  of  judgment  will  be 
based  upon  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  entry,  its  logic,  clarity  of 
thought  and  expression. 

ENTRIES  will  close  January  31,  1943  and  Awards  will  be 
made  during  February,  1943. 

EDITORIAL  FiNTRIES  should  be  submitted  in  tear-sheet, 
or  if  several  are  submitted,  in  a  carefully  mounted  folder  or 
scrapbook  form,  showing  the  title  of  the  paper  and  the  date  of 
publication  of  each  editorial  entered.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  editorials  which  may  be  entered.  The  name  of  the 
writer  of  each  editorial  should  be  attached  to  each  entry. 

PRI 

For  Editorials 

1st  Prize  ...  a  $500  War  Bond  to  the  winning  editorial 
writer  —  with  a  certificate  to  the  winning  news¬ 
paper. 

2nd  Prize  . . .  Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  to  both 
the  writer  and  the  newspaper  carrying  his  edi¬ 
torial. 

3rd  Prize  . .  .  Certificates  of  Distinguished  Merit  to  both 
the  writer  and  the  newspaper  carrying  his  edi¬ 
torial. 


3  Awards  for  Cartoons 

.  .  .  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contribute  most  toward 
the  winning  of  the  war  through  promoting  the  w'idest  possible 
distribution  of  War  Bonds  and  securities  to  all  American  people 
and  American  enterprises. 

ELIGIBLE  are  any  cartoons  published  between  July  i,  and 
December  31,  1942.  A  panel  of  three  judges  (separate  from 
the  editorial  panel)  to  be  selected  by  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 
will  determine  the  awards. 

FOR  CARTOONS,  the  standards  of  judgment  will  be  based 
upon  the  patriotic  zeal  exemplified  by  the  idea,  its  design  and 
execution. 

ENTRIES  will  close  January  31,  1943,  and  awards  will  be 
made  during  February,  1943. 

CARTOON  ENTRIES  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  page  tear- 
sheet,  showing  the  name  of  the  artist,  the  title  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  date  of  publication.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
cartoons  which  may  be  entered.  Original  drawings  need  not 
accompany  cartoons. 

ZES 

For  Cartoons 

1st  Prize  ...  a  $500  War  Bond  to  the  winning  cartoonist 
— with  a  certificate  to  the  winning  newspaper  or 
syndicate. 

2nd  Prize  .  .  .  Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  to  both 
the  artist  and  the  newspaper  or  syndicate  in  which 
his  work  appeared. 

3rd  Prize  .  . .  Certificates  of  Distinguished  Merit  to  both 
the  artist  and  the  newspaper  or  syndicate  in  which 
his  work  appeared. 


All  Entries  Must  Be  Received  Before  Midnight,  January  31,  1943,  by 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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President  was  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  the  first  editor  of  the  Gary  (O.) 
Evening  Post,  died  Sept.  20  in  Dayton. 

W.  Rodger  Winter,  publisher  of  the 
Englewood  (N.  J.)  News,  died  Sept. 
19.  Mr.  Winter  served  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  the  Newark  Evening 
Star,  and  the  New  York  Graphic. 

M.  Walther  Liebler,  formerly  with 


WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  87,  president 
of  the  William  J.  Morton  Newspaper 
Advertising  Representatives,  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Sept.  18.  Mr.  Mor- 

ton  e^r^  the  business  i"  1^.  «;•-  the  advertising  departments  of  the  old 
ganized  his  company  m  1892  with  „  „  .  |  Telearam  the 

the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  york  Evening  Post  and  the  Wall 

after  hrs  ^dilation  from  Co^ll  Sept.  21  in  a 

University.  He  was  a  charter  member  gtamford.  Conn,  hospital, 
of  the  Adv^mg  Club  of  N^  York  Raymond  Winkels,  48.  mem- 

Ar^  W.  Gless^,  81,  editor  o  advertising  staff  of  the 

le  Galena  (Ill.)  Gazette  and  past  97 


the 


U.e  vx...;  ^  27  years,  died 

president  of  ^  Wand  P^e^s  21  at  his  home  after  an  illness  of 

Association,  died  Sept.  10.  He  served  J’  ^ 


as  editor  of  the  Gazette  from  1896  to 
1916  and  again  from  1930  until  his 
death.  He  was  president  of  the  In 
land  for  two  years,  1902-03. 


Edgar  W.  Kennedy,  40,  well-known 
newspaperman  of  Uniontown,  Pa., 
died  in  the  Uniontown  Hospital  on 


Camera  Knight 


‘Z^KRt^^syo^eradveHisins 


rhage.  He  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Morning  Herald  and  had  been  in 


DELIVERY  BIKE 


man  and  founder  of  the  Catholic  In¬ 
formation  Society,  died  Sept.  13  at  newsoaoer  work  for  over  20  vears 
his  home  in  Merion,  Pa.  He  was  56  newspaper  worK  ror  over  years. 

years  of  age.  He  formerly  worked  for 


JOSEPH  JAMIESON,  Wide  W 
photographer  at  Washington,  S 
up  photography  as  a  hobby  at  the 
of  14  and  became 
so  interested  in 
pictures  while 
working  as  a  copy 
boy  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  depart- 
ment  of  the 
Washington  Post 
that  h  e  spent 
most  of  his  time 
in  the  photo  de¬ 
partment.  The 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  complained 
and  requested 
that  Jamieson  be 
transferred  to  the  photo  departnitt 
but  the  business  manager  refused  W- 


Joseph  Jem'iMM 


_ _  __  _  Harry  W.  Sack,  45,  member  of  the 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  then  be-  San  Francisco  brokerage  firm  of  _  _  _ _  _  _  _  __  . .  . 

came  a  partner  in  the  Oswald  Agency.  Strassburger  and  Co.,  was  killed  Sept,  editions  of  the  main  afternoon  edition,  photo  department.  His  outstandm 
He  retired  13  years  ago.  _  fell  over  a  Telegraph  Hill  -  picture  during  five  years  on  tl»^ 


A  "Push  Bicycle"  as  shown  is  used  by  the  cause  Jamieson  then  was  only  U 
Birmingham  Post  for  making  light  delivery  Jamieson  got  tired  of  being  told  h 
and  pick-up  of  papers  for  street  sales  in  was  too  young  to  be  a  photogr»|)iie 
the  downtown  section.  It  supplements  so  he  quit  the  advertising  departaer 
truck  service  where  required  for  heavier  and  within  a  week  was  rehired  hv  tW 

_  .ix _  _  j _ . _ ,  tt,  ™  uj  u* 


H.  Stoddard  Nichols,  27  staff  cor-  f  Register  in  1908,  and  in  1920  bought  was  an  eight-column  page  one  shot  d 

respondent  in  Herkimer  bureau  for  Sack  ioi^rly  w^  with  the  New  out  the  Daily  Democrat,  consolidating  crowds  in  front  of  President  Wilw, 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal,  di^  the  papers.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  home  paying  for  his  recovery, 

unexpectedly  Sept.  15,  from  a  cereb-  1929  Waine  financial  editor  of  the  weekly  for  all  In  1928,  Jamieson  joined  Wide  Wodi 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


ral  hemorrhage  at  his  home  in  Her-  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
kimer. 

George  S.  Robbins,  60,  motor  freight 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  past  10  years  and  for¬ 
merly  automobile  editor  and  baseball 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
died  Sept.  17  in  Augustana  Hospital, 

Chicago,  following  an  operation.  He 
was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  old 
Kansas  City  Post  and  later  was  with 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Ernest  T.  Gundlach,  66,  organizer 
and  president  of  Gundlach  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  16,  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation. 

James  W.  Hesse,  49,  office  manager 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Newspaper 


except  a  few  months  during  his  34  Photos  at  Washington  and,  two  ytm 
years  as  owner.  He  is  now  85  year.s  l^ter,  was  sent  to  Cleveland  to  id  «| 


of  age  and  has  now  gone  on  his  annual 
trip  to  California. 


Agencies  Urged  to 
Mail  Mats  Early 

To  EIditor  &  Publisher: 


Dean  Palmer,  5^, 

Dies  at  Saranac,  N.  Y. 

Dean  Palmer,  53  years  old,  national - 


and  operate  a  Wide  World  bwoi 
In  1931,  he  was  called  back  to  Widi- 
ington  to  take  charge  of  the  buna 
there.  He  made  many  trip*  life 
Presidents  Hoover  and  Roosevdt  __ 
in  1939,  accompanied  Secretary  fe 
State  Hull  to  the  Pan-American  Co- 
ference  at  Havana.  Cuba.  Marrid 


„  „  ,  ly  known  newspaperman,  died  Sept.  Jamieson  has  two  daughters— aw  ■ 

Newspapers  out  on  the  Coast  are  ig  a  hospital  in  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  eight, 
suffering  badly  from  delays  in  both  following  an  illness  of  five  weeks, 
railroad  and  airplane  deliveries  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  son  of  Charles  M. 
mats  from  eastern  advertismg  agen-  Palmer  of  Saranac  Lake  and  with  his  O;-,-,,-! 

father  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm  Oly  HOI  v^OipS 


Dedicates  Center 

sidetracked  somewhere  for  war  goods,  since  1912 
„  .  ri  J-  J  jj  1  I  wonder  if  you  possibly  could  do 


continued  from  pagt  3 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  St. 

Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette.  one  of  t™  most  popular  offictn 


STe^  To^ka  HessV^am^^^^^^  ^et  delivery  as  MnWlm;;' h^d  hU  ^tart  ^  -th  the  profession.  In  these  tr,^ 

Sd^iAAe  Topeka  StetHou,^  ^  ,  paper  business  in  St.  Joseph,  where  times,  the  lens-lads  have  ,kne 

in  1909  while  still  in  high  school  and  <.  hi  some  iMtances  the  ads  are  not  worked  in  the  editorial  and  adver-  utmost  to  cooperate  with  Colonel^ 
o”  the  To-  deparUaenU  of  the  Ne»s-Prese  lejle.  for  as  some  of  .the  .ph.l.e,.,to 


manager 

peka  Newspaper  Printing  Company 
when  it  was  formed  August  1,  1941. 

Howell  C.  Rockhill,  86,  who  prior 
to  his  retirement  was  manager  of  the 
Joumtd  Co.,  now  publishers  of  the 


they  are  just  not  run — at  loss  to  the 
newspapers. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Clarence  R.  Lindner, 

San  Francisco  Examiner. 


from  1908  to  1911.  ''^ho  covered  the  dedication,  remarked 

As  a  newspaper  broker,  Mr.  Palmer  he  speaks  our  language, 
participated  in  the  sale  and  appraisal  Jne  attending  members  of  the  pres 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ®®^^y  wcre^token  ot  i 

daily  newspaper  properties  in  the  last  fhe  Photographic  Center  when 

25  years.  they  saw  how  training  films  wen 

His  career  has  embraced  many  jour-  how  the  Si^al  (^rps  pro- 

nalistic  fields.  In  1915  he  became  edi-  ““^es  quantities  of  films  that  never 
tor  and  publisher  of  Motor  Bus,  a  post  ^he  light  of  a  public  theater  screet 
he  left  in  1917  when  he  joined  the  ^^"y  were  in  operation  and  a 


Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  n  n  D^rtor  PAfrirAC- 

died  Sept.  17  at  hU  Fort  Wayne  home  frl. 
after  a  long  illness.  One  daughter  WlS.  Doily  Solu 
and  a  son  ^ryive.  .  ,  A.  A.  Porter,  who  has  been  identi- 

th*Sn«  “^“"^iuhtrSm^  fi«lwilhth.Po«age  (Wls  )l!esi«»r.  Arm^  ratio  of  ils  sla,  to  that  of 

nanv  publishers  of  the  Newark  Eve-  ^  years  ex-  proximately  two  years,  both  in  France  *he  guests  marvelled  at  the 

SfZ’Ncios^L  B^mberger^nd  Com-  with  the  1st  Division  and  also  with  ness  and  perfection  of  t^hnicriprot 

dS  aXthe  N^ttenll  Newark  a^  Usher  of  the  daily  and  of  the  W«con-  the  American  forces  in  Italy.  After  lems  tl^t  grew  under  the  direction  oi 

pany  and  the  wationai  iNewarK  ana  ^totc  Register,  a  weekly,  Oct.  1.  the  war  he  was  a  foreign  corresnond-  '^e  Colonel  and  his  staff. 

^ex  Banking  Company,  died  Sept.  ^  m.  Comstock  and  his  son,  W.  T.  g^t  in  the  Orient  for  American  news-  ®till  photographers  assigned  tc 

18  at  his  summer  hc^e  after  an  i  -  Comstock,  have  acquired  the  daily  papers  in  1919-1920  Newspapers  he  cover  the  ceremonies  were  taken  a 

ness  of  several  months.  _ _  ...:ii  ul  m  i»zy.  ivewspapers  xie  _ ^ _ ^  4i,«  frain. 


ot  several  montns.  and  weekly  papers,  which  will  be  has  since  published  include  the  Mori-  ^  special  tour  that  included  the  train- 

Charles  W.  Simpson,  64,  died  re-  under  direction  of  the  son.  ins  division  where  the  armv  camen- 


under  direction  of  the  son. 

cently  in  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Thg  Comstocks  have  been  identified 
after  a  varied  career  which  embrared  Wisconsin  newspapier  circles  for 
newspaper  work  as  staff  artist  for  ^any  y^ars,  with  W.  M.  Comstock 
Montreal  Daily  Star  and  Halifax  Que  of  the  state’s  veteran  publishers. 
(N.  S.)  Chronicle.  Under  his  direction  the  Oconto  Repor- 

George  Harding  Brodie,  33,  co-pub- 


boro  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  Hudson  ing  division  where  the  army  camm 
Daily  Sun  and  five  weeklies.  He  also  matriculated.  The  labora  ne 

was  the  majority  stockholder  of  the  completed  very  recently  and  ^ 

North  Shore-Long  Island  Daily  Jour-  "™®st  modernized  of  ffieir  m 
nal  from  1928  to  1940.  Because  of  the  nature  of  milita^ 

His  only  survivors  are  his  father  tography  the  plant  was  not  built^ 
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Georm  HARDmc  Brodie  33,  co-pub-  won  national  recognition  for  and  a  brother  Carl  S  Palmer  Saranac  accordance  to  the  standards  present 

lisher  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  community  service  and  first  in  the  Cke  Mr  was  for  most  newspaper  photographde 

met  death  m  an  auto  crash  Sept  15.  state  for  editorial  column  and  for  the  Lambs  iStos  aJJd  Unten^ag^e  Partments.  These  laboratories  wen 

Sw?rd^T‘^od^e  iTshtr^*^^f^the  His  soil  became  clubs  of  New  York  and  the  National  constructed  with  a  view  to  employ^ 

liidward  t.  Brodie,  puoiisner  ot  tne  associated  with  the  profession  as  a  Press  Club  of  Washington  D  C  them  for  schooling  purposes  and  i» 

printer’s  devil  30  years  ago  in  the  Re-  ■  ...  gg^eral  news  production.  How- 


Enterprise;  his  wife  and  a  sister. 


^Joseph  F.  tJ^**°*^  porter’s  print  shop.  After  completing  STRIKE 


ever,  the  veteran  news  cameramen  ( 


of  the  Ludington  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  his  journalism  course  at  University  of  WAUIO  agree  that  as  such  it  was  a  swell  joh 

and  one-time  United  States  consul  to  Wisconsin  he  took  over  the  editing  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Sept.  21 _ A  ii*  fact  several  of  the  lads  wantec 

Germany  and  Cuba,  died  Sept.  14  in  and  management  of  the  Reporter,  three-day  strike  of  operators  of  the  to  enlist  there  on  the  spot. 

Ludington  after  a  long  illness.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  trade  paper  transmitter  of  Radio  Station  WSJS,  _  rr  r  f 

Thomas  J.  Baldridge,  42,  advertis-  field,  he  returned  to  editing  and  man-  owned  by  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  WEm  JOINS  K.  &  E. 

ing  manager  of  the  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  aging,  and  for  the  past  12  years  has  newspapers,  has  been  settled  and  the  W.  J.  Weir  has  joined  the  executi« 

News,  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  his  served  as  part  owner  and  editor  and  station  is  now  back  on  the  air.  Part  staff  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  » 

home,  Apollo,  Pa.  manager  of  the  New  London  (Wis.)  of  the  time  during  the  strike  the  sta-  was  vice-president  in  charge  of 

Frank  B.  Patrick,  74,  secretary  to  Press-Republican.  tion  broadcast  on  a  limited  schedule  and  art  at  Lord  and  Thomas  until  1»1  ^ 

Warren  G.  Harding  when  the  late  Mr.  Porter  purchased  the  Daily  with  strike-breakers.  resignation  two  months  ago. 
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Evansville  Conducted 
l-Day  ‘‘Scrap  Harvest 


•ors  simply  emph^ize  the  general  Pj-ee  PtOSS  EditOllcd 
tccuracy  of  his  judgment  j  #  , 

There  are  no  purple  passages  in  this  nlrriTIAn  fof  PdistllCd 
ittle  book  -  just  straightforward  Detroit.  Sept.  23-An  editorial  in 
lewspaperman  writing,  with  facts  m  Detroit  Free  Press  Monday  was 
;he  mam  telling  their  own  stopr. blamed  for  the  mistrial  of  Ray  D. 
:onservaUve  politics  favored  by  Mr.  Schneider,  former  Wayne  County  Au- 
Lawence  get  into  the  pictime  only  ditor,  charged  with  taking  bribes, 
incidentally.  He  wrote  of  things  aj  Recorder  Judge  John  J.  Maher 
^e  saw  them^^  and  seldom  let  his  granted  the  mistrial  on  a  joint  motion 
wishes  colOT  his  opinions.  Long  be-  by  Frank  G.  Schemanske,  defense 
ore  the  Democratic  conventmn  in  counsel,  and  Assistant  Prosecutor 
1940,  for  instance,  he  wrote  flatly  that  j^^bn  W.  Gilmore.  Judge  Maher  ruled 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  accept  the  third  that  the  editorial  created  a  possibility 
term  nomination,  ^e  idea  was  re-  prejudice  in  the  jurors’  minds,  and 
pugnant  to  him,  and  several  colons  although  he  observed  ‘T  like  an  ac- 
were  devoted  to  criticism  of  the  Pres-  tive  press  in  a  community.”  he  added: 
idents  political  methock-but  opinmn  ..jt  jg  regrettable  that  such  an  edi- 
never  masked  the  salient  fact.  The  torial  was  run  during  the  progress  of 
book  IS  well  worth  an  evening  or  two  ^  trial  that  is  supposed  to  be  stripped 
of  any  newspaperman  s  time.  A.  T.  R.  q£  prejudice  and  animosity  and  such 
.|  M  ^  things  which  would  tend  to  render  a 

LJaily  donas  Upon  fair  trial  more  difficult  than  it  would 

T  ottor  fft  otherwise. 

11(71  lO  *  “Criticism  is  coming  to  the  paper. 

In  prominent  position  on  page  one,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  agency  for 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  Sept,  great  good  in  this  community — and  it 
17  published  an  open  letter  to  Presi-  jg — that  it  should  run  such  an  article 
dent  Roosevelt  calling  for  prompt  ac-  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,”  Maher  said, 
tion  in  war  measures,  its  substance  During  the  Free  Press  expose  of 
being  Don  t  dilly-dally  or  argue,  conditions  in  the  Recorder’s  Court  last 
Act.  Business  and  civic  leaders  of  June,  Judge  Maher  was  listed  as  a 
the  city  have  approved  the  daily’s  judge  who  allowed  his  brother— and 
•’  ^  letter,  in  part,  said;  court  clerks — to  take  pleas  and  assess 

This  is  an  open  letter  to  you  and  fines  while  the  judge  was  in  his  pri- 
the  men  who,  with  you,  are  trying  office. 

to  steer  this  country  through  our  war  The  Free  Press  recalled  that  situa- 
eflort.  Its  intent  is  to  be  helpful,  fion  in  an  editorial  in  Wednesday’s 
Its  particular  goal  is  to  try  to  show  editions,  after  the  mistrial  ruling,  and 
you  how  to  get  rid  of  this  label  of  observed  that  “A  reading  of  the  rec- 
complacency  with  which  we,  the  peo-  grd  leaves  the  impression  that  Judge 
^  u’fTiL  been  tagged.  Maher  was  more  eager  to  try  the  Free 

The  more  you  argue  about  farm  Pross  than  he  was  the  accused  County 
prices,  wages  and  the  other  problems,  Boss.” 
the  more  involved  and  confused  you  ■ 

become  and  we,  the  public,  become. 

We  believe  firmly  in  the  slower  pro-  Warning  WOt 

cess  of  democracy  in  peacetimes.  But  TVlTPfft**  to 
NOW  we  are  at  WAR.  Let  that  fact  ^ 

guide  your  thinking  and  your  actions.  Washington,  Sept.  24  —  Supple- 
And  don’t  worry  about  being  called  mental  notices  sent  to  ^x>ut  1500  pub- 
dictator  just  so  long  as  you  don’t  try  Ushers  warning  them  of  heavy  penal- 
to  repeal  the  constitution.  You’ve  if  they  fail  to  submit  two  copies 
been  called  a  lot  worse  for  lesser  of  their  periodicals  for  examination 
reasons.  were  not  intended  by  the  Board  of 

“In  short — make  up  your  mind —  Economic  Warfare  to  constitute  a 
then  act.  Don’t  argue.”  threat  to  newspapers,  according  to 


The  same  lot  at  5:30  the  same  day. 

I — Evans-  In  front  of  practically  every  home 
volunteer  in  town  was  piled  all  sorts  of  scrap. 

in  the  morning,  the  trucks 
began  collecting  scrap  and  hauling  it 
to  the  downtown  lot.  ’The  top  picture 
a  above  was  taken  at  8:30  a.m. 

It  was  planned  to  dump  the  metal 
in  one  spot,  rubber  in  another  and 
rags  in  a  third;  but  so  fast  were  the 
trucks  loaded  and  brought  in  that  it 
became  necessary  to  empty  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  they  could 
return  to  their  districts. 

At  noon  a  call  for  help  was  issued. 
Truck  owners  were  asked  to  add  their 
vehicles  to  the  fleet  as  soon  as  their 
t  the  city.  More  day’s  work  was  ended;  30  more  trucks 
plete  with  driv-  responded. 

e  lined  up  and  "rhe  scrap  pile  stretched  300  feet 

.  - for  the  day,  the  by  100  feet,  and  12  to  15  feet  high. 

students  being  told  to  assist  in  the  The  second  picture  above  was  taken 
collection.  It  took  place  Sept.  16.  at  5:30  p.m. 


ville’s  most  successful 
wartime  job  was  completed  within  At  7:30 
a  comparatively  few  hours  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  scrap  metal,  rubber 
and  rags  were  collected  following  i 
short  but  vigorous  newspaper  cam' 
paign.  Without  waiting  for  national 
action,  the  Evansville  Press  and  the 
EvaMville  Courier  promoted 


_  .  .. _ J  a  one- 

day  “Scrap  Harvest”  and  gave  it  but 
one  week’s  intense  publicity. 


A  large  lot  downtown,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Federal  Building,  was  selected 
as  the  dumping  place  for  the  scrap. 


"Diary  of  a  Washington  Corres-  in  the  form  of  notes  from  his  diary,  p 
WSDENT,”  by  David  Lawrence.  $2.75.  some  of  which  appeared  contempo-  A  OrUHl  liC 
“■  C.  Kinsey  &  Co.,  New  York.  raneously  in  his  daily  newspaper  col-  The  New  Yor 

David  Lawrence  has  been  writing  umn,  some  of  which  were  not  pub-  nounced  Sept.  1 
bom  the  Washington  scene  for  about  lished  in  any  form.  Uth  annual  Fc 

"  years,  and  he  is  outranked  by  few  The  advantage  of  this  technique  is  Astoria,  New  "V 
of  the  present  active  corps  of  cor-  that  it  keeps  hindsight  from  distort-  afternoon  and 
resporidents  in  seniority,  breadth  of  ing  a  correspondent’s  recorded  views  both  days.  Th 

acquaintance,  or  ability  to  analyze  the  and  opinions,  and  we  should  say  that  be:  “Our  Figh 

P*ws  panorama.  Long  before  Herr  Mr.  Lawrence  has  hewed  strictly  to  Free  World.” 
™uer  struck  Poland  down  in  1939,  the  line  of  telling  the  story  as  he  re-  Women’s  clul 
Mr.  Lawrence  had  recognized  the  corded  it  as  event  followed  event.  Na-  zations,  univer; 
that  the  Nazi  philosophy  car-  turally,  time  and  the  unforeseen  un-  activity  groups 
for  civilization  and  if  his  spoken  folding  of  enemy  plans  made  some  of  representatives. 
.  ^  P^^'ished  warnings  had  been  his  day-to-day  communings  with  his  gram  as  possil 

the  war  picture  of  diary  fly  wide  of  the  mark,  but  so  The  text  of  all 

^  United  Nations  today  might  have  many  of  his  conclusions  were  con-  published  in  a 
much  happier.  firmed  by  developments  that  the  er-  Herald  Tribun« 
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EDITOR  5  PUBLISH! 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


Help  Waeted 


Ad  M&nager,  or  man  capable  of  develophig 
to  job.  Write  fully.  Onide  &  Tribune, 
Fremont,  Nebraska. 


Sitaations  Waated 
AdmiiiutratiTe  (G>Bt’d) 


Sitaatioas  Woatad 
Advertitinf  (Coat’d) 


•SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cath  with  Order) 


I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  par  line 


AdTcrtising  copy  and  layout  man.  Muat 
have  newspaper  experience.  Capable  of 
turning  out  smart,  selling  copy  rapidly. 
Neat  lettering  essential.  Medium-sited. 
New  York  State  afternoon  daily.  State 
age,  marital  and  draft  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  full  aualifications  and  samples. 
Box  1620.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Basinesa  Manager — Outstanding  newspaper  AdTertltlng_  promotion,  layonti 
record  20  rears,  all  deoartmenta.  Present  salesmen’s  presentations  that  ^S( 

build  np  lineage.  Lettering  artiit 
years’  metropolitan  experience  (|^ 


record  20  years,  all  departments.  Present 
paper  under  my  management  showing 
greatly  increased  profits  on  smaller  vol¬ 
ume.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Seek¬ 
ing  greater  opportunity.  References.  Box 
1605,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


ing.)  Draft  exempt.  Box  fi  a  !''• 
Springfield,  Missouri.  ^  IC 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Advertising  Solicitor  for  local  display. 
Wisconsin  Daily.  City  of  15,000.  State 
age.  present  salary,  experience,  draft 
status.  Box  16HU,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Chief  Accountant,  Comptroller,  Basinesa 
Manager;  O.P.A.  (N.  Y.  1027),  age  48, 
8-A,  intelligent,  thoroughly  competent. 
Fifteen  years  newspaper  work — ten  aa 
Chief  Accountant  large  Eastern  paper. 
Will  start  at  $5,000.  Box  1552,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


1  time  —  .90  per  lino 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEK'S  ISSUE 


CIRCU1.ATIO.N  MANAGER 
Publi.slicr  in  city  of  nearly  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  looking  for  circulation  manager. 
Must  be  sober,  reliable  and  furnish  proof 
of  ability.  Furnish  complete  information 
with  first  letter,  including  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  previous  connections,  draft  status, 
late  photo  or  snapshot  if  available.  Box 
1627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


[an  43,  draft  exempt,  desires  change.  Per¬ 
manently  employed  for  past  sixteen  years’ 
on  same  Southern  daily,  22,000  circula¬ 
tion,  as  assistant  publisher  and  auditor. 
Ihilly  qualified  as  assistant  publisher, 
auditor,  buyer  and  credit  manager.  Char 
acter  A-1.  Permi 
Box  1515,  Editor 


Classified  Advertising  Manager-  is 
experience  in  some  of  this  cottatK-ITI 
test  competitive  fields.  Thoron^iZ 
edge  of  fundamentals,  sales. 
credits,  collections.  Capable  of  JSSS 
system  if  necessary.  Believer  tl’*?' 
rau.  Ten  aucceasf^l 
credit  Married,  age  42  likli.  1*  ^ 
classified  ^F.  Active.  sound.X**^^ 
dentials.  Resent  employer  kni^^ 
sire  to  change.  Reason 
opportunity.  Would  consider  buisi^ 
advertising  managership  in  smsIlJr?  * 
Box  1431,  Editor  A  /ublisW^*^ 


Permanent  proposition  only.  Classified  Manager:  These  tvn  •JT' 
Editor  A  Publisher.  -spenk  for  themselves — one  Middlsv 


To  calculafa  fha  cost  of  any  claitifiad  ad, 
count  fiva  avaraga  words  to  tka  lino.  Mini¬ 
mum  ipaco  accoptabla  for  publication  is 
tkraa  linos.  Koyad  raplias:  Advartisors  who 
koy  thair  ads  in  cara  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  should  considor  this  as  thrao  words. 


Classified  Salesman  for  Northern  New  York 
Morning-Evening  daily,  20,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  DRAFT  EXEMPT;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced ;  excellent  character, 
appearance,  and  sales  record  essential. 
Full  details  first  letter  to  Box  1634, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  BUREAU 


This  service  is  rendered  gratuitous  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  "Situations  Wantod"  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  number 
of  calls  we  receive  from  newspapers,  maga- 
xines,  publicity,  advertising  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions  for  men,  (and  woman,  too),  for 
all  departments  of  the  craft.  Registration 
for  listing  experience  and  basic  data  sent 
upon  receipt  of  four-time  copy  and  pay¬ 
ment.  Change  or  substitute  copy  permis¬ 
sible  on  four-time  advertisement. 


Display  Advertising  Salesman.  Must  be 
good  oil  layouts,  copy,  selling.  California 
Daily  4,000.  State  salary,  draft  status; 
send  photo.  Will  consider  woman  with 
good  experience.  Burlingame  Advance, 
Burlingame,  Calif. 


Pablisher’s  Assistant,  Basinesa  Manager, 
Comptroller.  Twenty-five  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience — five  as  comptroller  and 
executive  assistant  to  publisher  of  well- 
known  metropolitan  daily.  Capable  of 
assuming  responsibility  and  directorship. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  newspaper  proce¬ 
dure.  Draft  exempt.  Now  employed.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1570,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


wspaper  was  built  from  an  svlrl 
o  pages  to  five  pages  daily 
years;  the  revenue  of  another 
ropolitan  newspaper  was  hnsu 
ve.^°s"“T.“’  *nnusX*i,'J; 


partnleiiiK  is  seeking  a  new  cosnenii 
and  will  be  available  within 
Moderate  salary  or  percentage  biii,  s 
gams.  References  the  best.  Boi  l*r 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rxdasive  newspaper,  Pennsylvania  city, 
65.00(1,  wants  a  man  with  energy  and 
experience  to  build  up  commercial  print¬ 
ing  di-partmeiit.  and  be  resjionsible  both 
for  sales  and  iiiaiiagement.  Write  Box 
1629.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
background  and  salary  bracket. 


Bocretary-olBce  assistant — anxious  to  make 
change.  Thirteen  years'  experience  with 
trade  publications  in  advertising-produc¬ 
tion  department.  Good  stenographer. 
Rapid  typist.  Capable  responsibility. 
Managerial  ability.  Desire  $32  $35  start 
but  pleasant  working  conditions  and  ad- 


Classlfied  Manager;  city  150,000  in 
yesfs  college;  nn 


hard  work  and  u,  v 
Parish-Phillips  service  made 


for 


gains  in  ad  count — inches  last  UbmO, 
beet  references  as  to  character  sWm 
enterprise.  Box  1493.  Editor  4  PiblUic 


vancement  more  important.  New  York.  Classified  Manager.  Now  employed  ksn 
Box  1569,  Editor  A  Publisher.  'fg  *  Evening  combination.  Twiaty-w 

- years’  experience.  Complete  knovlsdnd 

classified,  organixation  and  selliii^ 
cellent  record.  Sober,  forceful  its  a 


Experienced  and  aggressive  court  house-city 
hall  reporter  by  Peniisylvaiiia  daily  less 
than  100  miles  from  New  York  City. 
W'rite  details.  Box  1639.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislKT. 


Some  Publisher  is  Asking 
WHERE  CAN  I  FIND  A 
GOOD  BUSINESS  MANAGER— 


.  forceful,  ift  g 
uioiv  exempt.  Desire  improvemeit  iia 
ciully.  Will  go  un^here.  CityoflOOMi 
or  more  preferred.  Box  1475,  Edita  1 


Publisher. 


CircMlatloR  Builders 


Circulation  BCanagera  and  Promotion  Editors 
— help  win  the  war  with  a  Junior  Fire 
Department.  Every  fire  prevented  in¬ 
creases  war  production.  Junior  Fire 
Fighters  cut  fire  losses  in  half.  Sponsor¬ 
ing  newspapers  pay  no  money.  They 
simply  publicise  campaign.  A  tie-np  with 
public  and  parochial  schools  makes  this 
the  greatest  circulation  builder  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Exclusive  territory  1  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

Jr.  Fire  Fighter  Clubs  of  America. 

2122  First  Central  Tower, 

Akron.  Ohio. 


Experienced  Display  Salesman  for  75,000 
city  with  war  industries  and  army 
schools.  Steady  job  with  salary  and 
bonus.  Prefer  applicant  from  Southwest. 
Give  complete  information,  including  age, 
draft,  experience,  salary,  etc.  Also  need 
woman  with  pencil-layout  experience  all 
types  accounts.  Paul  Allingbam,  Globe- 
News,  Amarillo,  Texas. 


on^  who  can  really  make  my  paper  got 

Here's  one  who  has  ability,  vision  and  Z! -  — - - - - — 

experience.  Increased  earnings  present  Claaslfied  Manager,  twelve  years'  tsp-lqt: 


connection  more  than  2000%  last  year, 
and  this  years’  earnings  will  be  double 
last  years.  Age  47.  References  unex¬ 
celled.  Write  and  I’ll  visit  you  at  my 
own  expense. 

Box  1471  Editor  A  Publisher 


experience  in  building  and  dmlero 
classified.  Good  ides  man,  csstble  i! 
showing  increased  net  for  ptbliibe  i 
East,  who  want!  the  adilitioDsl  rtrov 
classified  can  prodnee.  Excellent  itfn 
ences.  Age  30.  Married.  Box  1521,  tt 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


Linotype  Operator  wanted  to  replace  draftee. 
Borger  Daily  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertisinf 


Mechonical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale:  Hoe  12-page  cylinder  press  to¬ 
gether  with  stereotype  eqnipment:  2  #8 
Linotypes;  2  #14  Linotypes;  Ludlow, 
complete;  Elrod,  complete;  all  electri¬ 
cally  equipped  except  gas  pressroom 
melting  pot;  also  other  items  needed  to 
get  out  daily  paper.  Everything  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Would  prefer  to  sell  plant 
entire,  bnt  will  sell  articles  separately. 

FT.  LAUDERDALE  TIMES 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 


News  Editor  to  handle  ropy  of  two  report¬ 
ers  and  U.P.  printers,  write  heads,  lay 
out,  etc.,  8-pagc  afternoon  daily.  Southern 
Illinois.  Barring  eveiitualitieK.  this  ia 
only  a  duration  job.  a  chance  for  young¬ 
ster  to  develop,  for  veteran  to  earn  hia 
way  or  for  experienced  woman  to  w-ork 
until  husband  returns  from  service.  Pay 

up  to  $3.5  week.  Write  Box  1640.  Editor  Advertising  Man,  48.  seeks  permanent  staff 


Advertising,  Business,  Promotion  —  Salas- 
minded  Manager  Long  record  as  real 
producer  under  various  conditions.  All 
'round  morning,  evening,  large  and  small- 
city  experience.  Now  located  East.  Seek¬ 
ing  more  desirable  permanent  opportun¬ 
ity.  Married,  responsible  every  way.  Rea¬ 
sonable  salary  .  ,  .  bonus  basis  preferred. 
Box  1553.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Former  Advertising  Manager  now  m  W 
city  paper  seeks  managership  ol  oil 
Eastern  daily;  solid  year  of  giini  ism 
ent  job;  twelve-year  record  of  KbKW 
ment  as  new-business-builder;  good  («;i; 
layouts;  young,  energetic,  koovi  tk 
game.  Married,  deferred.  Box  ISlt 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


A-  Piiblishpr. 


Opening  will  develop  soon  for  assistant 
news  editor  New  York  State  paper  of 
9.000  ciri-ulatioii.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  paper  Draft  exempt.  Write 
fully.  Box  1641.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


position;  expert  layontist,  fluent  writer, 
energetic  salesman ;  good  at  originating 
ideas  with  sales  appeal  and  on  promo¬ 
tions;  A.B.  graduate  with  extensive 
knowledge  of  typography;  can  double  as 
an  editorial  writer.  Prefer  South.  Box 
1587,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


High-calibre  Classified  Manager:  If  jn'r 
interested  in  gains,  you’ll  be  intemte 
in  my  record.  Now  employed  is  la 
defense  area  and  showing  conwatie 
monthly  increases  in  linage  and  rernv 
up  to  and  exceeding  .50%  1111  Very  nl 
stantial  gain  for  year  to  date.  Box  IMt 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraver,  must  be  draft  exempt. 
Write  or  wire  Port  Smith  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas. 


Scott  heavy  dnty  Matrix  Roller;  also  a  Hoe, 
both  full  page;  .325  Vandercouk  full- 
page  proof  preas;  Elrods,  models  E  and 
F;  Linotype*,  models  5,  18,  14.  Northern 
Machine  Worka,  Marshall  &  .lefferson 
Streets,  Philadelphia.  Peiina. 


Position  open  for  experienced  city  super¬ 
visor,  Good  starting  salary  with  excel¬ 
lent  eliance  for  advancement  with  Metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Furnish  record  of  past 
eiiiiiloyiiient  »-ith  references  and  photo- 
graiih.  Box  1642.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Msnager,  eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  some  of  the  nation's  finest 
newspapers,  big  league  newspaper  men 
recommend  me  as  a  go-getter.  Age  87, 
married,  draft  exempt,  ^eks  location  as 
advertising  manager  in  Sonthern  city  of 
medium  sixe.  Box  1559,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Executive,  vitk  iiu 
teen  years  of  classified  and  local  4iipl>.' 
experience  on  two  Middleveitem  ketn 
politsn  newspapers,  seeks  an  opps^it) 
on  B  paper  in  a  city  of  ipproximiwl! 
15,000  to  50.000.  Married,  draft  exeayt 
Reference.  Prefer  Middle  West.  Bo 
1545,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Electric  or  Oil  Heatlog  Unit  wanted  for 
1  %  to  two-ten  pot.  State  cash  price. 
Box  1637,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  to  cover  general  assignmenta  with 
some  real  newspaper  experience.  'rte 
Leader  -  Republican  -  Herald,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 


Advertising  Manager,  in  present  position 
nine  years.  Due  to  merger,  feel  it  is  to 
my  best  interest  to  make  a  change.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  and  good  references.  Box 
1538,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  and  advertising  man.  4t.  or 
ried.  can  take  complete  charge 
newspaper ;  also  competent  radio  proetc 
director,  continuity  writer,  sanoxsce 
Available  October  15.  Reasonable 
References.  Box  1607.  Editer  4  rif 
lisher. 


Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13%-inch  printing  diameter — 21%-ineb 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Adaunistrative 


Wanted:  One  and  one-half  to  two-ton  storpo- 
type  pot  with  pump.  State  price  of  heat 
used  and  cash  price.  Box  1638,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Accountant — nnusually  well-grounded  in  all 
newsp^er  accounting  detail,  bottom  to 
top.  Former  A.  B.  0.  auditor.  Former 
Chief  Accountant  of  outstanding  New 
York  City  publication;  and  also  of  two 
small-city  daily  newspapers.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1492,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manner  with  successful  record 
seeks  connection  with  newspaper  (large 
or  small)  requiring  one  with  broa(l  vi¬ 
sion,  high  standards  and  proven  ability. 
Can  aid  advertisers  to  merchandiae  in 
these  days  of  priorities  and  rationings. 
Age  44,  married.  Modest  salary  to  start. 
Box  1488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesman,  versatile,  has  nraei  $300  p 
week,  knows  advertising  (newipip 
magaxine,  direct  mail  and 
also  newspaper  syndicate  wo«:  «■ 
write;  employed  In  business  InJ®*** 
war  —  wants  a  high-grade  projiM" 
Gentleman  college  graduate.  J' ” 
perience.  Box  1510,  Editor  A  PshlnP 


Wanted — -Used  Miehle  or  Kelly  full-page 
automatic  cylinder  press.  Bhaivano  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader,  Bbawano,  Wisconsin. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville. 
Michigan. 


AVAILABLE 

Capable  and  thoroughly  experienced  news¬ 
paper  executive.  Formerly  Business  Man¬ 
ager  large  metropolitan  newspaper  where 
employed  twenty-five  yeari.  Expert  on 
low-cost  production.  Past  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Well  known  in  newspaper  field, 
with  highest  reputation.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1498,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman,  42,  married, 
family,  physically  fit,  (Draft  3-A4).  Ca¬ 
pable.  Well-informed  all  phases  local- 
national  solicitation.  Preparation  and 
presentation  of  copy,  analysis  merchants' 
selling  possibilities.  Twenty-two  years’ 
well-rounded  experience.  Best  references. 
Box  1529,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Snccessfol,  experienced  newspaper  »*«» 
Ing  man — editorial  experience  an4  «« 
tion — wants  betterment.  Public 
magaxine,  radio,  trade  paper,  ' 

have  yon.  College  joumalism  fra®“ , 
Excellent  merchandising 
plenty  of  imagination.  Deferred,  W  . 
now  employed.  Best  referencei 
1519.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Dailies  and  Weeklies  that  deserve  loeking 
into  as  owners  entering  armed  service. 
Most  of  our  sales  due  to  age,  health  or 
entering  service.  Investigate  Now!  W.  H. 
Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Advertising  Director,  Business  or  Gen.  Mgr. 
Thorough  investigation  invited  my  twenty- 
four  years'  experience  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  two  outstanding  dailies  .  .  .  business 
msnager  sixable  property  .  .  .  general 
manager  evening  with  50,000  circulation. 
Supervised  all  departments.  Age  46,  good 
health.  Box  1499,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman,  fifteen  years’ 
best  experience.  Good  ideas,  layouts, 
copy,  merchandising.  Like  to  connect 
with  Eastern  Daily  in  town  up  to  100,- 
000.  Sincere  and  ambitious  worker  fami¬ 
liar  with  competitive  selling.  Excellent 
references.  (3-A  in  draft).  Age  30.  Box 
1509-,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted:  Position  local  or  national  s4 
ing  managership.  Fifteen  years  ey 
ence.  Executive  past  six 
exempt.  Box  1505,  Editor  4  P® 


Young  Lady  (CoUege  0,r*duat«)  •«>» 
play  advertising  position. 
plsy,  radio  experience.  Box  1427,  I** 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Top  Salesman,  five-man  Young  man,  23.  draft  exempt,  collie 


department,  A-1  record  as  go-getter  and 

groducerl  Promotional  ideas  netted  over 
00,000  lines  1941,  Twelve  years'  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Now  earning  $60.00  plus. 
Thirty-six  years  of  age.  married,  one 
child.  Wants  change.  Box  1507,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ate,  seeks  position  with  *‘*''*^*'V»*ii  • 
partment  of  publication  or  age®U  j 
promotional,  copywriting  “F  ,,  „i 
iapacity.  Knowledge  of  ” 

layout.  Salary  •e'^ondary  to 

Some  experience  R-*  1464.  MiW 
Publisher. 
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SitBOtioBS  WoBtBd 

ArtUU-C»rtooiii»U 


SltBOfiOB*  WoBtsd 
Editorial 


Tcmrs’  general  art  experi- 
newtpa^era:  cartooni,  lay- 
“**  ^liwBChing.  thumb  nail  aketche^ 
**'*:  reproduced  in  Editor  * 

Phfiiliiher*  and  other  publication! ;  alio 
.nH  editorial  writing  experience; 

exempt;  excellent  refer- 
g^bi^Vi7o”ldftor  *  Publi,her. 

-.Moert  and  ayndicatea.  Article!. 
Kr»rim  draft.  Box  147».  Editor  A 
Pibliaher. _ _ _ 

^I^nlat— a  llrat  rate  manl  Newapaper, 
®^M^experience.  Humor,  human  in- 
•.Mt  aketch.  comic  atrip,  illnatration. 
and  editorial  work  At  preaent 
lancing  and  intereated  in  or 

hlllime  aaaignment.  Deairoua  of  Job 
Vlth  eJeatire  poaaibilitiea.  Box  1608. 
tditor  A  Publiaher. _ 

Uttoiial  Cartooni  today,  that  are  the  head- 
iJnei  of  tomorrow,  in  atriking  technique 
ud  limplieily.  Out  of  the  draft,  yet  on 
tke  tring  line  with  the  pen,  theae  apeci- 
Beni  will  be  cheerfully  aubmittad.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1482,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

SitaotioBS  Waatad 

CircolaboB 
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lea  Circulator,  employed  aa  aaaiatant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  will  conaider  change  aa 
circulation  manager,  city  or  country  eir- 
calator  or  auperviaor.  Married,  age^  87, 
neat  appearance,  draft  exempt.  Know 
circulation  boy  promotion  thoroughly, 
^enty  yearn’  experience.  Reference!. 
Box  1496.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IVAIUBLE 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Aasiatant  or 
other  reaponaible  position.  Over  fifteen 
years'  experience  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  35,000  to  160,000  cii^ulation. 
Thoroughly  familiar  office  recorda,  routine 
af  deliveriea  and  aalea  by  dealera  and 
home  delivery  carriea,  and  A-1  on  collec¬ 
tions.  Box  1554,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


ObtulattoD  Manager:  Forceful,  hard-hitting 
executive;  suceeaaful  record.  Twenty-aix 
years’  metropolitan  and  small-city  experi- 
snee.  Qualified  to  relieve  publisher  com¬ 
pletely  of  all  hia  circulation  and  manage¬ 
ment  problems.  Excellent  references.  Age 
41.  All  communications  treated  in  strict 
eonldenee.  Box  1561,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Oltcilatian  Manager — forty-eight  years  of 
ale — twenty-five  years  of  practical  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  metri^olitan  and 
secondary  dailies.  Highly  efficient,  loyal 
and  dependable.  Successful  record  an  an 
executive  and  producer.  Complete  details 
and  references  will  be  presented  ia  strict 
confidence.  Box  1518,  ^itor  A  Publiaher. 

Circulation  Manager — twenty  years’  experi- 
eaee.  Solid  background,  proven  record, 
heat  references.  Draft  exempt.  Can  bnlld 
St  low  cost  qualified  ABC  circulation; 
can  work  any  department  of  newspaper. 
Sooth  preferred.  Will  come  for  interview. 
Tom  Biles,  Georgian  Terrace  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia. 

Circulation  Manager,  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  age  40,  married,  claasification  3-A, 
now  working.  Qualifications  and  reasons 
for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told  by 
letter.  Write  Box  1528,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Able  feature  writer,  accurate  reporter; 
adaptable,  versatile,  reliable;  age  38,  3-A 
draft;  makeup,  layout,  copy  desk,  beads, 
rewrite  experience;  can  produce  special 
columns,  create  radio  programs,  plan  and 
carry  through  on  promotional  proiects; 
available  at  once.  Box  1535,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

AggreaelTO  young  woman,  now  employed 
daily  one  of  top  10  cities,  more  than  two 
years’  metropolitan  experience  —  collie 
graduate,  gumption,  initiative,  digging 
type  reporter,  fresh,  original  output,  con¬ 
scientious  on  beat — seeks  change  because 
differs  policy.  Happy  disposition.  Box 
1487,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Alert  woman  reporter,  single,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  general  news  coverage,  all 
women’s  page  features  and  society  work. 
Also  in  planning  assignments,  handling 
copy,  layouts,  makeup.  Metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefers  New  England ;  other 
sections  considered.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1533,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

All-’ronnd  man,  age  39.  married,  one  child, 
offers  ninteen  years’  experience  writing, 
editing,  makeup,  publicity,  advertising. 
Box  1616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Am  using  this  means  “to  sound  out”  offices 
in  New  Tork  City  who  can  use  a  young 
man,  age  26,  draft  deferred,  single,  some 
reportorial  experience,  editor  of  small 
trade  publication,  in  some  capacity  after 
6  PM.  daily.  Box  1550,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

American  Woman,  formerly  Parisian  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Americas  magasines.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  editing  and  proof-reading  on 
magazine.  Speaks,  writes  and  translates 
French.  Free-lance  publicity,  research. 
Gift  for  short,  dynamic  articles  which  suit 
the  times.  No  objection  to  assisting  in 
secretarial  work.  Box  1468,  Editor  A 
Publisher 

ATTENTION  CALIFORNIA! 

Able  Reporter — Deskman 
overfed  by  lucrative  advertising  sales  work, 
seeks  return  to  REAL  job  aa  reporter. 
Age  27,  married  and  one  child ;  classifica¬ 
tion  3'A;  college  graduate.  Experienced 
house  organ  editor.  Box  1473,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Attractlwe  young  woman.  College.  Christian, 
several  years’  experience  with  A-1  firms 
including  industrial,  trade  association, 
financial  and  statistical  pnblishing  fields. 
Statistics,  charts,  languages,  research, 
writing  ability.  Independent  worker — 
good  at  organizing — seeks  opportunity 
worth-while  research,  survey,  or  factual 
publication.  Box  1539,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitBatioBs  WoBttd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Managing  Editor  available  immediately. 
Knows  bow.  Educated  the  hard  way  in 
news  and  feature  values,  staff  manage¬ 
ment,  economy  methods.  Just  left  Gov¬ 
ernment  job  with  "Excellent”  efficiency 
rating.  'Teetotaler.  Draft  exempt.  Con¬ 
sider  city  or  copy  desk.  Box  1549,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  45,  married,  family,  seeks 
change  of  position  on  daily  in  80-50,000 
city.  Energetic,  well  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence;  college  graduate;  sober  and  reli¬ 
able;  willing  to  come  for  interview;  good 
production,  quality  news;  management. 
Excellent  references.  Write  Box  1511, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  proficient,  24  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies — employed  nights — 
wants  day  work,  but  will  consider  any 
suitable  position  offering  advancement. 
Prefer  independent  or  Republican  paper. 
Age  47,  war  veteran,  family.  Box  1472. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Memo  to  Publishers:  Send  for  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  versatile  editor,  46,  with  twenty- 
two  years’  experience  on  small  and  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Has  handled  desk,  poli¬ 
tics,  editorials;  now  news  executive.  Em¬ 
ployer  will  vouch  for  ability.  College; 
married.  Box  1532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

National  magazine  contributor  and  ghost 
writer  (newspaper  background)  offers 
original  ideas  and  colorful  copy  for  mod¬ 
erate  salary  on  job  with  future.  Top 
references.  Age  34;  draft  status,  8-A 
(three  dependents).  Live  anywhere.  Box 
1514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  team,  husband  37,  twelve  years’ 
reporter,  city  editor,  publisher,  4-F 
(slight  limp);  wife,  30,  eight  years’  re¬ 
porter,  features,  rewrite.  Employed  lead¬ 
ing  Southern  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaperman  —  experienced  as  telegraph 
editor,  city  desk  —  have  done  features; 
now  specializing  in  foods  nationally  estab¬ 
lished  trade  paper.  Married,  sober.  Em¬ 
ployed  present  position  thirteen  years 
— w-ar  may  end  it — therefore  this  coun¬ 
ter  offensive.  Box  1583,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitaafioBt  WoBtcd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Personality  and  poise,  coupled  with  a  col¬ 
lege  degree,  executive  ability,  and  three 
years’  experience,  make  this  girl  an  A-1 
investment  if  you  want  to  fill  any  editorial 
newspaper  position — -feature,  magazine  or 
publicity  berth.  Box  1527,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Photographer,  wide  experience  on  U.  S.  larg¬ 
est  papers — draft  free,  industrious  and 
sober — wants  connection  now  I  Box  1504, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Woman  Reporter,  experienced  staffs  leading 
newspapers,  general,  features,  re-writa, 
reviews,  all  types  of  editorial  work;  ma¬ 
gazines,  syndicates,  trade  journals,  pub¬ 
licity.  advertising;  also  expert  private 
secretary,  writes  speedy  shorthand;  will 
go  anywhere.  Immediately  available.  Beat 
references.  Box  1547.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Writer-Editor-Manager.  Success  record  aa 
editorial  executive,  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazine;  competent 
news  and  editorial  writer,  editor  and 
copyreader;  law  training,  experience  in 
production  and  personnel;  age  53.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  references.  Box  1543,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Ton  can’t  afford  to  overlook  man  back  from 
two  years’  close-up  service  in  England, 
plus  twenty  years’  practical  all-depart¬ 
ments  duty,  V.  S.,  Canada,  Europe.  Will 
serve  anywhere,  desk  or  street,  reasonable 
salary.  Linton  Eccles,  3776  Sycamore 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 


SltBatiOBS  WoBtB^ 

Mechanical 

A  young  married  mim,  3-A.  with  thirteen 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  together  with  foreman’s  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  a  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  Location  is  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  Best  of  references.  Box  1546, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


ClKolatlon  Manager,  age  81,  draft  exempt, 
sow  employed  in  executive  capacity. 
Have  comprehensive  knowledge  of  coun¬ 
try  and  city  circulation,  home  delivery 
sad  dealer  control.  A  real  producer  and 
orfznizer,  with  a  background  of  economy 
■a  managing  department!  Will  produce 
rtferences  to  substantiate  above.  Box 
1569,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Cl^,  country  or  promotion  manager.  Can 
so  excellent  job  now  and  prove  ability 
to  move  into  more  responsible  position 
Ifj'"'*-  ^3*  married,  dependents. 
Ferfect  health.  Cnnsnally  fine  circula¬ 
tion  background  and  record.  Get  full 
deUils.  Box  1484.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Rsttonal  ctrenlatlon  and  distribution  maga- 
iine  man,  28  years  old,  draft  deferrwi: 

3»»rs’  experience  with  local  and 
astioMi  distributors;  seeks  office  job  In 
Jew  York,  immediately.  Good  eorrespon- 
•tot  and  contact  man.  Promotional 
•ciiemee  by  the  dozens.  Executive  and 
penonnel  experience.  Box  1466,  Editor 
•  rnblisher. 


****oned  Circulator  desires  change.  Knows 
k.s  P“M**  .  newspaper  circulation  —  has 
S!..  .^**°.PPm8  news,  advertising  sales, 
experience.  Has  successfully 
business  —  can  run  your 
economically.  Knows  today’s 
“I*™*-  -*3*  42,  married,  good  refer- 
wees.  Box  1490,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

by  experienced  drcnla- 
fifteen  years  of  circulation 
esrJI’  *®’®FiBg  city  delivery,  rural  mail, 
^er  promotion.  At  present  circulation 
wnall  daily.  Have  successful 
rword.  good  references.  Box  1520,  E.AP. 


Cub  reporter  with  several  years  varied  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  A  few  months’  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  on  general  assignments. 
Classified  4-F,  but  carried  fight  to  appeal 
board  for  1-A  classification.  Have  had 
experience  editing  TMCA  paper.  Will 
travel;  live  near  New  Tork.  Box  1531, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

DO  YOU  NEED  ME! 

Can  pick  up,  where  any  picture  editor  called 
by  Uncle  Sam,  left  off.  Thirty  years’ 
in  syndicate  field  as  news-assignment, 
feature  and  picture  editors.  Last  six 
years’  with  The  New  Tork  Times  picture 
division.  Box  1467,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Draft  catching  up  with  your  staff?  Consider 
a  gal.  Smith  College.  Seven  years’  busi¬ 
ness;  four  years’  prominent  New  Tork 
literary  agent.  Some  journalism — some 
theatre — some  sales  promotion  and  con¬ 
tact  work  I  A-1  references.  Aims  at 
general  reporting,  or  publicity.  Box 

1489,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor  who  has  filled  most  key  spots  on 
metropolitan  morning  daily  seeks  shift  to 
afternoon  paper.  Seventeen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  draft  proof  aa  long  as  36- 
year-olds  with  three  children  are  draft 
proof  these  days.  Box  1477,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Assistant  (young  lady  28) ;  ten 
years’  trade  and  general  magazine  ex- 
^rience.  Rapid  steno  and  typist,  tool 
Will  make  an  excellent  “Girl  Frida”.’’ 
Personable.  College.  Can  report  lor 
work  at  once.  Box  1610,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

Editorial  writer,  former  city  editor,  34,  clas¬ 
sification  3-A,  twelve  years’  experience 
local  and  wire  copy  editing,  reporting, 
promotion,  publicity;  will  take  charge  of 
news  staff  or  editorial  page ;  chief  inter¬ 
ests,  local  civic  governmental  affairs.  Box 

1512,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  writer,  page  editor,  on  important 
Eastern  daily,  seeks  change.  Rounded 
reportorial,  editorial  experience,  in  re¬ 
spects  exceptional.  Academic  education 
creditable.  Accustomed  initiative  and  di¬ 
rection.  Production  record  to  show  com¬ 
petence.  Principles,  personality  accept¬ 
able.  Age  41,  family.  Prefer  East.  Box 
1517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaperman,  experienced  editor  and 
writer,  draft  exempt,  wants  permanent 
position  as  managing  or  telegraph  editor 
of  evening  daily,  or  industrial  publicity 
post.  Now  employed,  and  able  to  furnish 
excellent  references.  Box  1557,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  extensive  daily,  magazine, 
publicity  background,  now  employed  daily 
newspaper,  draft  exempt,  seeks  place  on 
staff  top-flight  daily.  Able  turn  up  and 
write  all-round  news  and  feature  copy 
and  provide  samples  of  work  to  prove  it. 
Box  1558.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaperwoman,  32,  seeks  job  requiring 
mental,  physical  vitality.  Alumnus  es¬ 
teemed  national  daily.  New  Tork  politics, 
labor,  war  relief,  social  welfare.  Maga¬ 
zine,  women’s  features.  Research:  labor 
trends,  biographies  of  big  business.  Ex¬ 
perience  music,  book  publishing,  public 
relations.  Conducted  European  tour. 
Rural  midwest  background.  Box  1560, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Seasoned  editorial  and  news  executive  seeks 
new  field  where  enterprise,  energy  is  ap¬ 
preciated  ;  beyond  draft  age,  good  health, 
temperate,  good  circulation  ideas,  suc¬ 
cessful  staff  director,  good-will  builder, 
budget  guardian.  Now  employed,  ine  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  1481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWS  MAN 
seeks  editor  or  managing  editorship  post  in 
city  up  to  30,000;  above  45;  good  writer; 
enterprising  news  executive;  always  em¬ 
ployed;  experienced  all  posts  up  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  will  go  anywhere.  Box  1516,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Small  City  Dally  Editor  who  can  fit  into 
your  community  and  add  new  warmth  and 
^arkle  to  your  newspaper.  Experienced. 
Talented  writer.  Sound  judgment.  Mar¬ 
ried.  3-A  in  draft.  Available  soon.  Box 
1586,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Telegraph  Editor.  Fifteen  years’  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience;  thoroughly  familiar  all 
war  fronts,  international  affairs,  and 
national  picture;  handle  any  copy  desk 
or  news  writing  job;  married,  draft  ex¬ 
empt;  employed;  best  references;  prefer 
Southwest,  but  go  anywhere.  Box  1491, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Top-notch  Newspaper  Woman.  Experienced 
reporter,  editor,  radio  writer,  city  and 
Sunday  desks  of  metropolitan  papers; 
handle  art  and  rongh  layout;  first-class 
newspaper  or  radio  station  job  in  East 
where  initiative,  background,  writing 
ability  and  technical  knowledge  are  well 
paid.  Box  1497,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  —  fifteen  years’ 
experience  Metropolitan  dailies.  Age  48. 
Low  page  cost,  discipline,  harmony  guar¬ 
anteed.  Know  ITU  law.  References. 

Box  1596,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Me^anical  Superintendent  of  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination  desires 
change.  Box  1541,  Editor  A  Publisber. 
Mr.  Publisher,  if  you  need  new  life  in  your 
mechanical  department — if  you  want  re¬ 
sults — give  this  ad  a  chance  to  prove  this 
man’s  ability.  First  time  available  in 
more  than  twenty  years  service  in  me¬ 
chanical  management.  Box  1480,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  pressroom  foreman.  Knows  first- 
class  black  and  color  printing  on  all 
make  presses.  Military  and  selective 
service  occupation  exempt.  Box  1513, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN 
seventeen  years’  combination  on  Duplex 
Tubular  Presses.  Desires  change — go  any¬ 
where.  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases, 
both  departments.  Efficient,  reliable;  can 
improve  your  present  publication.  Color 
experience.  Samples  of  work  on  request. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1494,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

PreMroom  Superintendent  available  at  once. 
Twenty-three  years’  experience  on  daily 
of  58,000,  running  plenty  color.  Age  45, 
married.  University  graduate.  Box  1590, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Prodnctlon  man  with  rounded  experience  in 
morning  and  evening  fields  as  an  efficient 
coordinator  of  mechanical  operations  and 
liaison  between  news  room,  circulation 
department  and  business  office.  Well 
qualified  in  cost  control  methods  and  qual¬ 
ity  printing  under  severe  delivery  sched- 
ules.  Box  1524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Production  Manager  will  assist  Genera) 
Manager  and  assume  full  responsibility 
for  all  mechanical  departments  in  every 
detail.  Will  coordinate  all  departments 
to  expedite  mechanical  production.  Prac¬ 
tical  and  consultant  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1523,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Syndication:  trade,  realty,  fine  arts, 
novelties.  Scenario  service,  radio  pro¬ 
grams  carrying  a  high  grade  musical 
publicity  daring  duration.  Will  work 
double-head  .  .  .  news  .  .  .  advertising. 
No  publicity  without  paid  space.  PtJ^ 
LISHER8’  SERVICE  -  STANDARD.  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 


Want  position  as  Editor  or  Reporter.  Eight¬ 
een  years’  editorial  experience  in  large 
and  small  cities.  Can  produce  successful, 
newsy  paper  in  face  of  stifT  competition. 
Full  details  on  request.  Age  89.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Salary  $37.50.  Wallace  Roberts, 
1329  Campbell  Avenue,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


Situations  Wanted 
PnUicity 

Publicity  director,  ten  years’  experience  in 
real  estate,  institutional  and  association 
promotion,  seeks  part-time  connection 
with  large  manufacturer  or  organization, 
preferably  in  war  work  in  or  near  New 
York  City.  Would  consider  full-time  if 
financial  arrangements  satisfactory.  Box 

1495.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Top-flight  public  relations  man,  in  business 
that  became  war  casualty,  seeks  connec¬ 
tion.  Twenty-five  years  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  in  publicity,  advertising,  newspaper 
reporting,  magazine  and  ghost  writing; 
personnel  work,  idea  promotion  fund 
raising.  Forty-five  years’  old,  non-drsft- 
able.  Convincing  testimonials  of  ability 
and  adaptability.  Box  1483,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

Twenty-five  years’  expsrlenoe  as  editor; 
public  relations  director,  feature  writer. 
Own  publicity  agency  highly  successfal. 
Want  to  live  in  South  or  near  New  Tork. 
Former  head  Railway  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment.  Editor  of  daily  and  weekly;  also 
magazine.  Contacts  everywhere.  Write 
anything.  Box  1478,  Editor  A  I^blishar. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


NEW  YORK  newspapers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  serving  as  targets  for  the 
shafts  of  gingery  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
also  to  far  less  than 
Prats  Alliad  the  ordinary  cour- 
Ytm  GaMblart  tesies  that  should  pre¬ 
vail  between  a  city  s 
Soyt  Moyor  chief  executive  and 
its  newspapers.  Curi¬ 
ously,  there  has  been  no  major  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  newspapers  and 
the  Mayor  on  matters  of  city  policy. 
No  newspaper  will  dispute  that  he 
has  given  the  city  an  honest,  if  some¬ 
what  expensive,  administration  since 
he  succeeded  to  the  wreckage  left 
by  Tammany  Hall  nearly  10  years  ago. 
The  ill-feeling  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  series  of  minor  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  His  Honor  and  the  reporters 
assigned  to  City  Hall — many  of  them 
veterans  of  political  writing,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  city’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  competent  to  criticise  on 
matters  of  administrative  detail.  The 
Mayor  doesn't  like  that  criticism,  con¬ 
siders  that  its  motives  are  sometimes 
ulterior,  and  for  many  months  has 
refused  to  talk  to  the  City  Hall  press 
corps. 

Usually,  he  maintains  his  public 
relations  over  the  city’s  own  radio 
station  WNYC,  by  noon-time  talks 
on  Sunday,  which  are  faithfully  re¬ 
ported  in  Monday’s  papers  without 
benefit  of  script  or  text.  Every  now 
and  then  he  pays  his  uncomplimentary 
respects  to  the  newspapers,  adding  to 
the  atmosphere  of  distrust  which  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  supporters  of  the  New 
Deal  have  thrown  around  current 
journalism. 

He  came  up  with  a  suggestion  on 
Sept.  13  during  his  broadcast  that 
children  cooperate  with  him  and  with 
the  Police  Department  by  reporting 
on  the  gambling  habits  of  their  fa¬ 
thers — specifically  on  betting  with 
bookmakers  on  horse  races.  Tbat 
idea  arose  from  a  letter  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  youngster,  complaining 
that  his  father’s  betting  misforttmes 
often  left  the  family  without  sufficient 
money  for  food,  which  is  no  new 
charge  against  betting  on  the  ponies. 
The  suggestion  did  not  strike  the 
editors  favorably.  Many  of  them  re¬ 
member  all  too  well  their  indignation 
against  Russian  and  German  childrens’ 
reporting  of  parents’  heresy  to  the 
GPU  and  the  Gestapo,  and  they  told 
the  Mayor  bluntly  that  they  wanted 
none  of  it  here,  no  matter  how 
worthy  the  object.  This  time  the 
Mayor  didn’t  wait  to  reply  over  his 
regular  Sunday  broadcast  on  the  com¬ 
paratively  limited  range  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  station.  He  requested  and  got 
time  on  WOR  of  the  Mutual  Network 
for  amplification  of  his  previous  no¬ 
tion  and  for  an  attack  on  the  news¬ 
papers  which  had  panned  it. 

The  point  of  his  remarks  was  a 
charge  that  the  newspapers  were  vir¬ 
tual  allies  of  the  bookmakers  through 
their  publication  of  race-track  news 
and  summaries,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  such  pub¬ 
lication  would  be  outlawed  by  statute. 
*  •  * 

THIS  WRITER  has  plenty  of  sympathy 
with  the  Mayor’s  cause,  and  none 
at  all  with  blind  and  futile  gambling 
by  low-salaried  peo- 
Racing  1$  pie,  be  it  on  horse 

_  ,  races,  policy  games. 

Popular 

aud  Logal  Market.  A  good  thick 

book  could  be  written 
from  newspaper  clippings  of  the  past 
ten  years  on  the  history  of  men  who 
have  wrecked  themselves  and  their 
families  by  chasing  wealth  through 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

the  bookmakers,  and  the  newspapers 
have  never  played  down  the  facts 
brought  out  in  court  trials  concern¬ 
ing  the  terrible  social  effects  of  gambl¬ 
ing  by  those  who  can’t  afford  it.  The 
evil  is  there,  but  we  don’t  think  it 
can  be  cured  by  either  of  the  Mayor’s 
methods. 

Horse-racing  and  gambling  on  race 
results  are  legal  in  New  York  State 
and  several  other  States.  This  statue 
was  largely  achieved  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  when  legislatures  were  scrap¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  ordinary  tax 
barrel.  Moral  scruples,  which  had 
abolished  horse  racing  in  New  York 
three  decades  ago,  and  after  a  few 
years’  lapse  permitted  it  to  return 
with  betting  at  the  track  illegal  but 
winked  at.  went  overboard  under  the 
strain  of  depression  poverty.  A  logi¬ 
cal  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
reasoning  that  taxes  which  could  not 
be  collected  by  a  direct  tax  measure 
could  be  realized  by  putting  the  State 
into  partnership  with  gambling,  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  logicians,  neither 
human  nature  nor  politics  is  governed 
by  cold  reason. 

The  fact  is  that  the  States  did  real¬ 
ize  a  big  chunk  of  taxes  without  the 
ordinary  expense  of  collection,  that 
the  attendance  at  the  tracks  during 
the  past  three  years  or  so  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  legislators’  estimates,  and 
that  the  money  bet  on  the  tote  ma¬ 
chines  has  gone  up  year  after  year. 
How  much  of  that  went  through  book¬ 
making  channels  before  being  laid  at 
the  track  windows,  nobody  knows;  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  the  sum  bet 
that  way  is  larger  than  it  was  when 
track-betting  was  made  legal  and  the 
bookmaker  supposedly  outlawed. 

The  same  day  that  the  Mayor  was 
blasting  the  gambling  devil,  35,000 
people  jammed  the  Narragansett  Park 
track  at  Pawtucket,  and  23,254  at¬ 
tended  the  Aqueduct  meeting  in  New 
York.  The  total  bets  placed  at  the 
latter  track  were  $1,571,010  for  the 
afternoon.  You  can  look  at  that  as 
a  terrific  waste  of  money  that  ought 
to  have  gone  to  support  the  war  effort, 
and  you’ll  get  no  argument  here.  You 
can  also  regard  it  as  an  index  of  a 
widespread  public  interest  in  an  ac¬ 
tivity — sport  if  you  will— that  is  legal¬ 
ized  by  a  formal  act  of  the  legislature 
and  the  people  themselves  in  two  suc¬ 
cessive  popular  referenda.  It  is  a 
form  of  popular  amusement  that 
newspapers  cannot  overlook  if  they 
are  to  mirror  their  times  accurately, 
regardless  of  editorial  opinions  on 
its  social  ills  or  benefits. 

*  •  • 

HONESTLY,  we  don’t  believe  news¬ 
papers  would  lose  any  appreciable 
revenue  if  they  threw  the  track 
news  out  of  the  win- 
Tipt  No  dow.  We  think  they 

A,,at  To  would  be  far  better 

off  if  they  discon- 
Dailies  tinued  their  pathetic 

attempts  to  pick  win¬ 
ners  for  their  readers.  The  best  of 
the  selectors  who  show  in  the  New 
York  papers  haven’t  averaged  as  many 
a.s  four  out  of  ten  over  the  past  two 
years,  according  to  a  daily  check-up 
printed  in  PM — and  PM’s  people  have 
usually  been  near  the  top  of  that 
sorry  record.  Anybody  who  has 

passed  eighth  grade  arithmetic  can 
figure  from  that  what  his  chances  are 
of  running  a  $2  bill  to  $50  if  he  plays 
the  game  day  after  day,  as  the  players 
generally  do.  The  bookie  can’t  lose 
in  the  long  nm,  the  track  can’t  lose, 
and  the  State  insures  its  handsome 
bit  by  taking  a  slice  of  the  gross 
wagers. 


That  story  hasn’t  been  neglected  by 
the  newspapers.  It  has  been  told 
time  and  again.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  sports  writer  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  printed  almost  a  full  page 
of  advice  to  would-be  gamblers,  all 
of  which  boiled  down  to  the  famous 
monosyllable  of  Punch  —  “Don’t!” 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  sports 
page  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
protested  against  the  running  of  “race 
specials”  to  the  Long  Island  tracks, 
only  to  be  told  by  the  railroad  that 
these  weren’t  specials — forbidden  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
— but  extra  sections  of  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  trains,  which  seem  to  be  entirely 
within  the  law.  The  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  other  newspapers 
have  been  strongly  and  acidly  critical 
of  the  local  tracks  for  not  contributing 
more  substantially  to  war  finance  and 
war  relief  projects. 

If  that  is  playing  in  alliance  with 
the  gamblers,  as  Mayor  LaGuardia 
says,  we  can  imagine  that  the  track 
people  and  the  State  Racing  Com¬ 
mission  could  wish  for  more  fervent 
allies.  No,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  not  allies  of  the  gamblers 
in  any  sense.  They  are  reporting  the 
news  of  a  diversion  that  appeals, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  many  thousands 
of  people.  They  are  reporting,  in  gen¬ 
eral  with  scrupulous  honesty,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  business  legalized  by  the 
State,  regulated  by  the  State,  and  in 
which  the  State  is  a  virtual  partner. 

If  the  regular  daily  press  stopped 
publishing  news  of  racing  completely, 
the  legal  status  of  the  business  would 
be  the  same.  The  gap  in  information 
left  by  the  omission  of  news  from  the 
newspapers  would  immediately  be 
filled  by  other  channels — including  the 
radio — which  are  now  serving  a  size¬ 
able  clientele  of  suckers  and  which 
would  eagerly  accept  those  abandoned 
by  the  newspapers. 

The  problem  is  not  easy  to  cope 
with.  Bookmakers  are  illegally  op¬ 
erating,  just  as  bootleggers  operated 
illegally  during  prohibition.  Their  ap¬ 
prehension  by  the  police  on  any  large 
scale  is  just  about  impossible.  If 
sudden  activity  by  the  New  York 
police  rounded  up  a  few  and  seemed 
likely  to  do  more,  the  big  operators 
would  get  out  of  town  and  leave 
their  small  fry  as  potential  victims. 
When  the  public  forgot  and  the  police 
got  busy  on  something  else,  they 
would  come  back,  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  The  vicious  policy  racket  which 
was  thought  to  be  stamped  out  by  the 
police  and  District  Attorney  Dewey 
a  few  years  ago  is  still  in  business. 
There  may  be  no  Dutch  Schultz  or 
Dixie  Davis  to  master-mind  it  now, 
but  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
to  the  50-cent  bettor  in  Harlem 
whether  his  numbers  are  picked  by 
a  big  gangster  or  a  little  crook  with 
his  office  in  his  pockets.  Difficult  as 
the  process  is,  the  only  practical  solu¬ 
tion  is  continuous  and  strict  law  en¬ 
forcement  against  both  layers  and 
players  in  any  illegal  gambling  set¬ 
up — and  continuous  public  education. 
*  •  * 

EVIDENTLY  public  education  was 

one  of  the  aims  that  the  Mayor  had 
in  mind  in  his  radio  addresses,  but 
we  can’t  go  along 

Some  Ideas  with  his  technique. 

Fop  Public  ^  father  who  is  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  gam- 

Consumption  ble  his  week’s  pay 
to  the  extent  that  his 
family  suffers  for  lack  of  food  and 
clothing  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
sense  enough  to  appreciate  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  son  in  informing  on  him 


PUBLISHER 

to  the  Mayor  or  the  poUce.  Re 
ably  w^d  have  ^ing  enough 
avoid  being  caught  a  second^* 
for  the  perialties  likely  to  be  in«2 
by  an  ordinary  magistrate 
no  deterrent,  by  past  experience  ^ 
net  result  of  furtive  sinninu  L  ^ 
father  and  espionage  by  the  IL  j 
the  family,  to  our  mind,  miri^ 
duce  a  more  tragic  h<Mne  lif.  £ 
comes  from  the  waste  of  home  fS 
by  mveterate  gambling.  ^ 

The  personal  and  social  probW  w 
excessive  gambling  belongs  in 
that  is  understood  by  relathrrf^ 
peoifle,  even  in  the  psychiatric  inr 
It  can’t  be  cured  in  one  of  the  Mw 
furious  onsets.  It  can’t  be  cwedb 
tellmg  newspapers  that  they  mar  Z 
print  news  of  an  activity  whidj  C 
been  sanctioned  by  formal  verted 
the  people  and  which  is  sponsored  b 
the  State  government.  It  can’t  em 
be  cured  by  a  nation-wide 

^®8®rs  on  horse-raebi 
illegal,  if  such  an  act  was  conceiv^^ 
which  it  is  not.  If  a  gambler  can’t  ftd 
a  horse  race  for  a  bet,  he’U  find  nZ 
thing  else.  And  there  will  alwan  k 
people  in  the  world  ready  to  funUi 
him  new  opportunities  for  l(v«ii«  ^ 
money  on  a  “sure  thing.” 

We  think  newspapers  can  speed  fix 
process  of  education,  and  we  think 
the  Mayor  ought  to  solicit  their  heh 
instead  of  branding  them  falselyli 
allies  of  a  game  that  he  reganh  ■ 
anti-social.  They  might,  with  no  lou 
that  we  can  figure,  drop  their  “ex- 
pert”  tips,  and  let  the  “form  playm’ 
make  their  own  selections  frran  omI 
performances.  They  might  use  em 
greater  reporting  skill  and  franknoi 
than  they  do  now  in  informing  fix 
racing  public  of  abuses  of  public  cot. 
fidence  by  crooked  owners,  trainen. 
and  jockeys.  They  might  repeat,  agik 
and  again,  that  the  bettor  of  $2  or  $5 
without  first-hand  knowledge  of  in- 
mediate  conditions  of  the  horse  sad 
the  jockey  and  the  track  and  con- 
petition,  hasn’t  even  a  3  in  10  rlmiff 
of  winning  over  a  long  stretd  ind 
point  to  the  record  of  their  own  tad 
experts  as  proof  of  those  prohibithc 
odds.  They  might  point  out  the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  if  the  men  who 
lected  the  tips  bet  their  own  moMjr 
on  them,  they,  too,  would  be  broke 
at  the  season’s  end. 

That  wouldn’t  stop  the  fools  fcon 
phoning  Harry  at  the  comer  dgsi 
store  during  the  limch  hour  to  gd 
$2  down  on  “Rickrack  in  the  44," 
but  it  might  cut  their  ranks  to  sane 
extent.  It  might  at  last  convince  sonx 
of  them  that  “daily  doubles,”  If- 
money,”  and  Napoleonic  parleys  hil 
just  about  as  often  as  lighting  mi^ 
strike  a  New  Yorker. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  a  populii 
campaign,  for  none  of  us  likes  to  hiw 
his  follies  rubbed  under  his  nose  daj 
after  day.  We  do  like  to  rememba 
the  time  when  a  bet  clicked  on  i 
long  shot,  forgetting  that  the  bookii 
had  it  all  back  inside  of  a  month,  wifi 
interest.  But  some  day,  not  very  soon 
we  might  reduce  the  ranks  of  tk 
petty  gamblers  to  a  size  which  would 
lend  itself  to  treatment  as  a  sodsl 
problem.  We  might  be  able  to  pul 
bookmakers  on  honest  jobs,  and  keq 
their  saphead  victims  out  of  an  em¬ 
bezzler’s  cell.  Until  public  opini* 
generally  recognizes  the  evil  that  tk 
Mayor  sees,  and  is  ready  to  regard  i 
as  worthy  of  serious  treatment  as  i 
mental  and  spiritual  ailment  rathe 
than  a  criminal  derangement,  we  can 
expect  much  progress.  Politics  cm 
provide  adequate  law  enforcemenl 
though  past  records  give  little  perma¬ 
nent  hope  of  that.  Education  ^ 
skilled  journalism,  alert  moral  gu» 
ance  by  churches  and  by  commerdi 
interests,  plus  honest  law-enforceroen 
seem  the  only  practical  approacha 
Any  other  attack  merely  scatters  ® 
enemy  for  a  time  without  destroyik 
him. 
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TEXAS’  LARGEST  CITY' 


SHIPBUILDING  IS  NOW  THB 
SECOND  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 

SECOND  ONLY  TO  OIL! 

and  the  tin  hat  is  the 
year  round  favorite 


Fashion  note  for  fall:  The  tin  hat  will  be  worn  by  some 
30,000  ship  workers  in  Houston  and  environs,  alone! 

You  knew  that  Houston  in  normal  times  was  the  seconc 
port  in  the  nation;  the  oil  and  cotton  capital  of  the  world 
and  that  as  the  fastest  growing,  most  progressive  city  in  the 
Southwest,  it  was  held  in  high  regard  by  business  men  ove: 
the  country,  for  response  to  advertising  appeals. 

Look  at  it  now!  A  brand-new  payroll  of  30,000  plus  namef 
—  with  new  money,  new  homes,  new  buying-power —  and 
another  industry  added  to  Houston’s  already  imposing  list. 
So,  consider  the  new  importance  of  the  market,  and  con¬ 
sider,  too,  the  importance  of  complete  coverage  in  your  own 
newspaper  advertising.  Edited  for  all  classes,  The  Houston 
Press  is  proud  of  the  acceptance  it  enjoys  in  Houston’s 
newest  field  of  industrial  endeavor. 

Your  schedule  in  The  Press  reaches  half  of  Houstons 
homes,  with  Houston’s  highest  percentage  of  concentrated 
city  circulation,  at  the  lowest  line  rate.  Investigate  The 
Press  today. 
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SECTION  TWO 


☆ 


^  *  I 


TRUTH 

was  never  so  important 


☆ 


There  never  was  a  time  when  facts  were  so  vital  to  public  under¬ 
standing.  And  never  before  has  public  understanding  been  so 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  America. 

As  a  result,  newspapers  today  have  a  greater  responsibility  to 
their  readers,  their  community,  their  country.  To  meet  this 
obligation  The  Milwaukee  Journal  guards  even  more  vigilantly 
those  policies  of  public  service  on  which  this  newspaper  has  been 
built 


— to  give  the  news  as  fully  and  fairly  and 
squarely  as  it  can  be  done. 

—to  support  editorially  those  measures  which 
serve  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people 
rather  than  any  special  group. 

This  is  the  creed  which  has  won  The  Milwaukee  Journal  a  read¬ 
ership  including  nine  out  of  ten  families  in  Milwaukee  and  its 
suburbs,  and  built  a  reader  confidence  which  attracts  an  adver¬ 
tising  volume  exceeded  by  only  four  newspapers  in  America. 
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j  Buy  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Siamy^ 


Wxt  (Smimg  ittMtt 

I'BUVIUL.Nft.  \M:DN£6DAY,  HEPTIlMBtR  19,  IVK 


[Buy  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps  i 


Or  (£vfiui5  Snllftin 


Am  tmdep*ndtHt  Newipeptr 


ficc  to  go  without  hunting-  But  it 
would  help  •  great  deal,  not  only  to 
provide  an  additional  meature  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety  but  likewiae  to  show  that 
everything,  no  matter  how  pletMnt. 
mutt  be  put  aside  when  it  doesn’t  help 


WEDNESDAY  SEPTEMBER  It  m2 


- '  Sfalinqrad  and  R.  I. 


Temporary  Help 

Providence's  income 
eral  property  tases  wi 
largest  in  its  history  di 
OOO  shrinkage  in  total 
seeming  f>aradox  is  e: 
fact  that  the  valuatior 
tirely  m  intangible  j  rc 
the  tax  rate  is  low.  v 
and  tangible  personal 
cn  which  the  rate  is  H 

The  advance  in  real 
of  any  confluence  si 
the  depression  started 
boggan  that  carried  t 
to  $30,000,000  in  ten 
crease  this  year  is 
about  $1.500.000— but 
is  an  increase  after 
decreases  makes  it  etr 


Assessors  report  ii 
tangible  personal  p 
not  only  a  jump  of 


IN  safeguarding  and  furthering  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Constitutional  Right  of  free  speech 
exemplified  by  the  memorable  debates  be¬ 
tween  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas 
— no  newspapers  better  serve  their  readers 
than  The  Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin. 

That  these  newspapers  have  recognized, 
accepted,  and  faithfully  discharged  this  priv¬ 
ileged  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  is  unmistakably  attested  by  the  largest 
circulation  in  their  history  and  a  remarkably 
high  readership  of  their  widely  quoted  Edi¬ 
torial  Pages. 

Both  are  of  great  significance  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  these  unusual  times. 


IN  THE  DAYS  MAE 

Uttere  M 

WoBt  StorM  K«p(  Op«n 

Egilor 

Tbr  U  dtlcoM  arotken  »Im  ufnH  « 
ewi  iMwr  itgMding  Mur*  iww« 


«  Marti  cf  ProviOtTkt  adopt  a  irtuduit 


dtpartaMfil  Mtm  of  Providtttct  AouM  m 


I  Against  Hunting  Bon 

I  Editor: 

I  At  ruk  ot  being  conudtrrg  a  Mboirji,  I  m* 


i  not  onir  aid  thr  labutrur  «ba  baa  ao 


HITLER  REWRITES  "BEAU 


Scrap  on  Island 

Editor 

On  Crtrnt  UUnd  ihrn 


£ftfi  KmMtetme  in 


In  Praise  of 

Curiosity 

Perhaps  it  started  with  Eve — and  humanity  was 
thrust  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  because  of  it. 

Certainly  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  had  it — 
Pasteur  had  it — Edison  had  it. 

Call  it  an  itch,  a  restlessness,  a  divine  afflatus. 

Point  or  waggle  your  finger  at  it,  with  talk  of 
Prying  Peters  or  dead  cats.  Blame  it  on  genes,  a 
bracing  climate,  an  extra  convolution  of  the  brain. 

But  without  it  —  nothing. 

Without  it,  mothers  dying  of  puerperal  fever  and 
men  living  in  caves — without  it,  robotism  and 
stagnation  and  the  dead  end. 

f  f  f 

Always  the  American  people  have  had  it  —  a 
curiosity  which  will  not  be  satisfied  with  dreams 
or  appearances,  but  must  probe  until  tbe  lands  are 
charted,  the  germ  isolated,  the  truth  exposed  and 
understood. 

May  they  have  it  as  long  as  there  is  an  America 
—  for  if  it  ever  goes,  America  will  not  matter. 

TIME 

Tk*  Wttkly  Ntwtmmgmtint 
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OCTOBER 


,,,  —  antJ  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  ” 


exercise  thei 


freedom  of 
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^lfENTY-EIGHT_ 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY,  CANTON,  O. 


I'i 


They^re  Serving  Our  Country* s  Flag 

News  Of  Men  In  Service  On  Battlefronts,  At  Training  Stations 


•  abaaV  I  LawrcBC*  J..  14M  i:th  at 

.  —ARM  —  r*TTu«l#>.  Robert  M.  North  Canteh. 

•  ,  i,. _ r,r«»  I  WMIum  A.  Maitnolla. 

^  F*r«aD  l«rvice— Ursi  Wf.i 

jmh  B.  Sh«eU.  son  of  Mr  and  b(P\cn«.  Anthonr  o..  Ki  ISib 

Srs.  W.  H.  Scbe«lz  of  1231  Hoov- 

•  DAiilpl.  IW  ppoo  pi  NF 

gmved  safely  \  Christopher,  llarrir  C-.  S^IS  Crigs* 

••Alaska.  k  kr  a»  -  ... 


barrage  unit  at  Vallejo.  He  was!  Robert  Morris  Anderson,  sonof  jSgt.  Selinsky's  wife,  the  former |  Apprentice  Seaman  Joe  Labak,|  Pvt.  Harold  We 
inducted  Oct.  29.  1941,  and  receiv*  t  Mrs.  John  X«ashinske  of  Waco,  has  Mias  Vivian  Giey.  resides  in  Lou> .  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  La«  turned  to  Chi*n*  .  __ 


Huwir  Ralph  V..  Massillon. 
Klinn.  Frank  J..  MAsslllon. 
Fbrrhart.  Kenneth  C..  Maaslllon. 
ftonk.  JCarl  J  .  Slassillnn. 


M 


been  sent  to 
the  school  for 
basic  flying 
training  at  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

A  graduate 
of  North  In¬ 
dustry  High 
schaal  and  a 
;  former  employe  ' 
;of  Hercules  t 
Motors  Corp.,  * 
Anderson  left  a 
week  ago  for 


Apending  a  nine 
|day  furlough  in  3 
lean  ton  after  i 


I  EalUl— The  following  men  en-  five  week  pi 
listed  recently  in  the  marine  “boot"  training 
I  corps  through  the  Canton  marine 'course  at  the  fv  - 
recruiting  station:  Great  Lakes 

I  Anderson,  Charles  L..  20.  of  917  naval  station  •'  ' 

Clarendon  ave  SW.  near  Chicago, 

I  Houler,  Dale  G.,  21.  of  3041  7th  Upon  his  re-  :  ^ 
lit  SW.  turn  to  thesta-  j  ^ 

Neighbor.  Roger,  20.  of  2212  Appren- 

Indiana  way  NE.  tice  Labak  will 

Drake.  Roy  D..  21.  of  313  Wash-  ^  assigned  to. 


SW  is  ute  Field.  III., 
after  spending 
^  a  furlough  with 
^  hi!  parents.  Mr. 
Mrj.  F.  C. 


’"■/vw  h.V  I 1  «  ••  .  -marine  corps-  jc .  n  t  o  n  after  [  1  hh  parent.,  Mr  JH 

Ad.m.,  Damn,  iw  Per,,  pi  NT  lantic  City.  W|  icompletini  «  •‘-tJ'.nrf  Mr.  v  r 

vnvrd  lefely  I  Cbri.tjphrr.  ll.rr,  c.  :ou  Crl«.-  ^  ^  I  EnlUt— The  followinf  men  en-  five  w  e  e  k  Wen  of  i->oa  iBri.  JBIM 

I  Si»fi*V  c.'rl  II.  I  t  K:  of  Nolth  In-  luted  recently  in  the  marine  -boof  trainin*  i  st  NE 

A  graduate  Of  ^  >'or^rr.  Htfnfr  k..  MaMiiion.  uish  HA.  &.  il  .corps  through  the  Canton  marine  course  at  the  nf^H^SSlfl  a  <  ^Btr 

reeruitin*  .tationi  Great  Lake.  Tl  SP^  7^, 

irboal  here.  ^  ion.  .  ^  ^  'former  emolov**  '  Anderson.  Charles  L..  20.  of  917  naval  station  »*  ^  A  T  i.*  c  #  • 

1,1  sebeeu  ^  J  3rm7^^v  iofTercSletl  >^7  ^  Clarendon  ave  SW.  near  Chicago.  ^  Safe  A  . 

lidisted  in  the  .^La.  Jt  M  \  Keen.  Wiiium  J..  Ma»«innn.  I  Motors  Coro**  I  Hoasler,  Dale  G.,  21.  of  3041  7th  Upon  his  r«’ M  Co.,  he  is  i 

arayaifcorps  ^*^^1  Hu».r  AHAH  |  .^^^^IstSW.  turn  to  thesU- 1  ^  j  completing  his  ^ 

la  1*^  Fbrrhsn.  Knnnnth  1%  MamUIor.  ^  ..g  Neighbor.  Roger,  20,  of  2212  tion,  Appren-  course  at  the 

«ai  stationed  in,.-  ^  i.  ♦  C  o  l  u  m  b  u  .  M  Indiana  way  NE.  i lice  Labak  will  air  corps  tech- 

.  I  pattenon  MKaW  >  wl^Je Te  “n!  '  Drake.  Boy  D..  21.  of  313  Wart.-  b.  to  .  meal  .  c  h  o  o  1.  - 

1^^  BHO  Him..  And  James.  !den4nt  the  air  Pvt.  Andermn ' ‘"i'""  "'vd,  OrrviUe.  «.  duty.  He  at-  Jo.  Labak  'i;*- 

2TuJr.  »<•  b«.c  ttainm,  ,■  camp  W.l-  corps  enamination  at  Ft.  Hayes.  >  «■*’’  I 

ie*«hli"BBBB  rAc^rTmmrbiu.  aisw  'taee.Tea.  - -  i  7rromii^  G«,r.e  a  2i  of  S»t.  Charles  M.  Eisenbrei  has  1 

wnmotion  to  Stt.  Srheefs.  I  PvL  James  Taylor,  who  was  E"<«  Lieut.  Don-  "l'«cF  «">■•«  »>  >he  SUrk  avenue' returned  to  Duncan  Field,  San 

tint  sergeant,  he  ser\-ed  as  a  !.«««.  MicbMi  P..  MaoUlon.  inducted  April  24.  1942.  is  with  aid  J.  Bowes  has  completed  a  Rhoads  Glen  E  17  of  420  W  he  enlisted  in  Can- '  Antonio.  Tex.,  after  spending  a 

lliaht  dispatcher  at  Patterson  V=..".«ili“Tr.‘T'i  A*.*  u«".in...  I  >*«'«•«  orUllery  at  Camp  Ed- '.e  of  military  Instruction  at  4th  st,  Uhrichsville.  ’  .ton  July  2.  j  10  day  furlouth 

'*“■  '  ^afFj'EuHi^V*;^  Robert  Mr.  "/nd 

«n‘-  “  si^.  j“-  Both  are  .r.duale.  ;« .he  Brew-  .«“l  Pa'rr.'R^beTc..  20.  of  .434  41h  .!l;e„^‘n  t*?  f ^ 

In  “land  with  Ameri-i“X'’o'’un,.  w.u.r  E ,  N.rtb  Cn.r...  ster  Hi«h  «rhool.  and  before  Oiei, »va  M.  Bowes,  reside.  „  ne.  'd^r  furlouiS  !  I  €,  f 

Screes  instead  of  Ireland,  at  e..,  p,i„,i„,.  ®*  “>*  **  *®*  •*  Cunningham.  Robert  S..  23.  of  her^.  His  wdfe.  t’A  wLfuin  *' 

pfCviou»!.v  reported.  His  wife.'  R.<d.  r..ch.rd  w,  Min.oa  Wheeling  gi  Lake  Erie  railroad.  |  pvt.  Cletus  C.  Blosser.  son  of|??J?‘'' ‘ t  While  home 
Mrs.  Freda  Bucci,  resides  St  11.1  p..,  Herbert  >  _  1.  A.  Blosser  ot  2617  30lh  st  NE.Lli^'*^  ^*""'1^  ^  ”'*|f>»“C'Cl‘.  •ndifr-'jg,A  on  furlough  he 

UAfMRood  ave  NW.  .uf  RfiirAm.4  Officer  Candidate— Coro.  Llovd  I .....  his  mother.  Mrs.  f-'  Jia  *  1  . 


prrvioutly  reported.  His  wife,  Re<'e.  Hschard  Minerva. 

Mrs.  Freda  Bucci,  resides  at  1121'  p..,  Herbert  _ 

Homewood  ave  NW.  )W.  Millord.  son  " 

;t.  'V:  "^i  l^o^d 

•J”  ‘^23  loth  St  /  B.  O.  Resslcr  ol 

J*”  ^  h  ;  SW.  now  is  5ts-  '  ^  nFvV  I  >421  4th  st  NW. 

lermed  by  Hr  tinned  at  Ft.  ”  '  lis  sttending  an 

Fll«  Clisi  Dan  ^  former  Re-  '  -<3^ 

AodiCTS  Jf-  Wm  ^  Je  1  public  Steel  ^ 

that  he  has  ar-  employe.,  .  ^ 

ri.ed  safely  I |g  .  ihe  was  induct-  I  * 

orersras.  t  W  ^  .  led  in  June.  Pvt.  Mill 

AgraJuatcof  ,  NA  .  ' 

McKinley  High  '  ^  j  The  reception  center  at 

•chod  and  a  Hayes.  Columbus,  has  annoi 

former  employe  ^  _^  ,the  assignment  of  these  r« 

•  (  Republic  jjly  indBcted  men  in  this  ar 

Steel  Corp..  *'Ft.  Knox.  Ky.r 

PyI.  Andrews  *  -  ■••i  ■pioma*.  John  K.  1S:S  Gibb 

wsi  inducted  P\l.  -Andrews.  ^  ...m 


Wheeling  dc  Lake  Erie  railroad. 


tioned  at  Ft. 
|MB  ^  McClellan.  Ala. 

'  A  former  Re- 
4#  jic  1  public  Steel 
^  *  jCorp.  employe, 

I  he  was  induct-  i 
s  •  led  in  June. 


:  Officer  Candidate-Corp. Lloyd  was  graduated  recently  from  r  t  atK ‘1“ 

,B.  Rosslar,  son  ',i,  ^^ps  mechanic  school  E  .  ».  ®f ‘5»  «h  Jeanette  Deit- 

lof  Mr.  and  Mrs  ■■  Chsnule  Field.  HI.  '«“'«  •' 

.  'E.  O.  Resslcr  ol  _  |  -  1214  Tuscara- 

..  a4SVy  |1421  4th  It  NW.  .rs......  was  St  W. 

^  lU  sttending  sn  Psl.  Loren  L.  Shuey  of  Canton. |  —FURLOUGH  NOTES—  1  Pvt.  Deitrick 

V  1  armv  aisnal  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Shuey  is  stationed  al 

V'eorps  officer  '  '®*  P>«»“n‘  Valley,  Zanesville,  is  Another  veteran  of  the  battles, camp  Croft,  S 

7-a /t  cVn  d  1  d  a?I  'stationed  at  ,  -  |for  Java.  Macassar  slraight.  and  c.  He  was  in- 

.'ifhooi  1  Glendale,  Calif.  !?**'*.*’  gapp**  ducted  Into  ser* 


•f  Mrs.  Robert 
Yeuels  of  1239 
Lmvood  ave 
SW.  now  i  s 
sistiored  in  the 
British  West 
iMites. 

He  was  In¬ 
ducted  into  tile 
•er\'ice  in  April 
IMl.  and  for¬ 
merly  was  cm- 
pl*)ed  with 
the  Coca  Cola 
Bottling  C  o  . 


srmerReJ  -V  )|  !e  o  r  p  i  of ficer  '  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Zanesville, 

:  Steel  candidate  ^Qc.>  iV,**.*?";.  I 

employe,  .  .Ischool.  Glendale,  Calif.  [ 

IS  induct-  I  *  /'  whenhe,  ,  |  *b'”  be  is  in  ^ ^ 

June.  Pvt.  Milfarg.  completes  the  -  training  at  an 

„  course  in  Octo-  t  -  army  air  corps 

.  reception  center  at  Ft- ber  he  will  be  vt'*  /.  't«hnical  insti-  HHR 
i.  Columbus,  has  announc^.,,  ommiasioned  llute.  ||& 

|».gnment  of  these  recent-,  ^  A  former  cm- 

dweted  men  in  Ihu  area  to  He  for-  ’  •  ^  ^  ploye  of  the 

mnt  John  »•  iB't  Gibh.  av.  1"“"''^  was  sU-  Carp.  Rrslcr  Timken  Roller  N 

I  tioned  with  a  bomber  group  in  ^®  4  • 

r.«.  J.  ISOS  isih  Rt  NW.'Spokane.  Wash.  |wai  inducted  ^ 

IHII.  w.iu-m  c.  l>ox*r.  j  -  jjune  6.  Hisf 

fV.' wnlr.im  n?'iri>  5.  I  w  ife,  the  for-  I#  ^ 

hurr  Chf.iyn  J..  k;i  CUren-  —AVIATION—  mer  Anna  Kop-  f 

I'-x.  itt>b«rt  11.  71«  Bedford  ischak.  i$  resid-  Pvt.  Shuey 


rick,  reside  at 
1214  Tuscara¬ 
was  St  W. 

Pvt.  Deitriek 
is  stationed  at 


Another  veteran  of  the  battles. Crofl,  S. 
I  for  Java.  Macassar  straights  and  'e.  He  was  in- 


McKinlcy  High  ^  ^  \  The  reception  center  at  ^ 

Khool  and  a  -  Hayes.  Columbus,  has  announc^.^  ommiasioned 

former  employe  m  .  ^  ^  the  assignment  of  these  recent-  i;.,,  f 

.  ,  Rrpubhc  V  .,ly  indwrled  men  in  Ihu  arc.  to  '“l  ' 

d  «e  vcd"1r'arn‘'  >“•  “  NW  ^SpokJne,  Wash. 

Jan.  28,  IMI,  and  rccc;\cd  tram-  i-.|,ihI|,  c..  L>«\*r.  i  — ^ 

ing  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss,  and  }'Tn^V' xnViM^m •  1 

Induntown  Cap.  Pa.  .  |l!i»hu>f.  ChATyn  j..  KSl’cUren-  _ AV/IATI/ 


jot  her  actions  ^ 
jin  the  south  il 
iPacific  today  is  f 
‘at  his  home  in 
Canton  on 
leave.  k 

He  is  Wil-  T. 
Iliam  E.  Pope, 

Ifire  controlman  W 
Isecond  class. 

Ison  of  Mrs.  Ber- 


'former  student 
m  at  McKinlej 


ducted  Into  ser-  Pvt.  Deltrielv 


ilO  day  furlough 
with  his  par- 
^ents,  Mr.  and 
Mr:.  Charles  A. 

Eisenbrei  o  f 
744  Erie  st  S, 

Massillon. 

While  home 
on  furlough,  he 

.'as  married  to 
the  former  Miss 
Emily  Terrigan. 

Inducted  in 
March.  Sgt. 

Eisenbrei  a  t- 
tended  propel- 
i  ler  school  and  Sgt.  Eisenbrei 
I  now  is  attached  to  the  air  corps 


Prenated— Pvt.  First  Class  Or- 


I  Canton  and  is  employed  at  who  enlisted  in 


vice  on  Nov.  16,  1941.  He  was  ground  crew  force.  He  was  for- 
formerly  employed  at  the  Timken  merly  employed  by  the  Rcpublu 
Roller  Bearing  Co.  i  Steel  Corp.  at  Mas.^illon. 


The  Militory  Bulletin  Board 


pL.ANS  for  the  formation  of 
^  all  Negro  band  composed  of,'  c 
eligible  musicians  from  the  i 
northern  Ohio  recruiting  district  pi  i 
were  announced  today  by  Lieut.*  ^ 
Ralph  H.  Dombey.  officer  in  ^  r 


I  Mouice"  Rny"'K.r*RlT  •.  land©  J.  Cuglni.  son  of  Mr.  and!the  Timken  company.  She  will  the  navy  in  August,  1936.  »nii^^nts  in^th!«  t#r-  !•*  ‘.Tvo^w.**’"  *^'**‘"*  McKin- 

!  iiarrr  l|L»  *  Mrs.  Vincent  Cugini  of  RD  4.  leave  the  city  soon  to  join  her  Fire  controlnun  Pope  served  ys.orv  ”i  r.aymrmd  R-yc*.  isn 

h.nn^y,  L„„a,d  It..  Henry  c.ntbn,  h«  b«n  promoted  to  hurtond  in  Cal.forni..  ^fir.l  on  the  U.  S.  Tennessee,  bat-  .ccording  to  Lieul.r-"'"’'-H.  f.ul  tt  .ib.tr.  :::  tv„..l 

!  ituen.  Rleh.M  K.  nn  5.  corporal  at  the  army  air  corps,  „  ^  „  I tieship  then  with  IhePacific  fleet.  th.  r.n 

-  Ken.,,.  .N..  Ea.t  Pales- , mechanics  school  at  Kecslcr  W®**'V'  Wilhelm  son  of  Mr. ' transferred  to  desUoyer  ,Ti“  . .  “ 

1  "ui"'  r"'’'  vTwing”'  ^r.’"  Ih.  Asiatic  fleet  in  March.  1938,  b^ildi^g.  Followiljgl 

I  T  <i»Ji  Vii*^iVr  c«  • "  .ceiving  oom-  land  a  year  and  a  half  ago  won  his  p.r 

I  rTn^L^cir.!;.  ...s  h.  watched 

f  -  -  -ilg-kt  f  r.  n  Mrs.^ton  field.  Tex..  the  Japanese  take  Amoy  and  bomb  \ 

.t'sw''  ’-rd  Oliver  L.  Blaier  of  1240  Shrlver;wherc  he  Is  an  lieveral  other  key  points— a  fore-  \  m..  mm  a  ^  mm  \ 

Tm  •isaal  r*a»a«Ts  >*».  hrjmi  javc  NE,  has  been  appointed  cadet  |®'^**'*®*'  cadet.  itaste  of  what  he  saw  later  when  \  Q  ^  A  ^iCD  C  \ 

^.Ruperi,  iiamrr  c..  2209  isih  •^Ij^^geant  in  the  aviation  cadet*.  **f  •nMsttd  ihe  Japanese  swarmed  through  \  lxC/\^CIxO  \ 

1  *«*^*‘°"  the  Waco  army  flying t'TTx  ^ 


n.e.  «hool  a.  Keesle;:  Howard  J.  W.ihelm^son  of  Mr. m™.T . .  ""  “ 

Biloxi,  Mi...  ;>nd  Mr,.  Norman  Wilhelm,  is  re- 1938.'  Mariyn  G,„,  ro„. 

• "  ceiving  Dom-  land  a  year  and  a  half  ago  won  hisl  *.r 

it  Sergeanl-Robert  C.  j®"”"'";!"*-  „  ,  „  . 


b!Tiar,n” w'ril.vMl,.  Cadet  Sergeant— Robert  C. 

al*  rmpmm  kaaa  \Bak«llla  '  *®g  4lt  Clling- 

1  Blazer.  24.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ton  field.  Tex.. 
eit  Jr.,  Ccorve  E.  51T  s^rdioiiver  L.  Blazer  of  1240  Shrlverjwherc  he  is  an 


READERS 


m.v«  w*,  3K  Ki-oaomy  bere. 


VV.  I  .school,  Waeo.Tex.  Before  enter- Icieveland  and 

St-hn«r’renb»fa.  Raberi  i».,  »!alrfn.|*®B  army  air  corps  in  Janu-  began  his  train- 
I  T. "*  *'**  *  toolmaker  ing  at  Kelly 
la  Mrdiral  Cbrps.  —  Lieut  '  ,  Thom...  w',  it;  K-oaomy  liere.  ! field,  Tex.  Be- 

ST"".'!:.  •'"m"”,?,"  ”!  ''.r.'riii.r  M.vnr.  »  r,.t  .cri,  I  -  <»«  »>*  enluted 

n  a  Aerial  Engineer— Corp.  Deuber  he  was  em- 

iiTci^is^ItarracklTr  wh^e  ''j’bh*''-.  T-horl.,  r  IV,  xhni..  S.  Maurer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. '  Ployed  al  the  Cadet  Wllkell 

M»,^>,w.^h?sdit^«■a.^^st  Kimo  ...'a.  Maurer  of  Hartv.lle  is  an  aerial  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Imitcnant  in  the  army  medical  {Hendrick's  - 

corps.  He  was  accompanied  byi  pvts.  Elmer  <A1)  and  Sleve'rt-,^  ri.  a  '  .KIAVY^ 

Mrs  Jobmtan.  Slifka  of  2001  7th  st  NE  now 

A  graduate  of  the  school  of  are  stationed  at  Washington.  D.  Field  following  man  enlisted  r 

•edicine  at  Western  Reserve  ttni- ,  C..  and  Victoria.  Tex.,  respective-  ^  mechan-  '  cently  In  the  regular  navy  throu 


vertily  In  Cleveland,  he  recently  ily.  Al  is  in  the  coast  artillery.  school  and 
completed  his  internship  at  St. 'He  enlisted  in  the  regular  srn'*y  ,r y  n d  a  1  Field 


'  A  chance  to  become  a  flight 
sergeant  in  the  marine  corps  lies, 
ahead  for  Pvt.  Robert  Embley.i 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Em- 
bley  of  309  Park  ave  NW. 

Now  home  on  furlough,  Pvt. 
ployed  at  the  Cadet  Wilbeln.  Embley  is  sta- 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  ,  tioned  at  Quan- 

—  _ _ _  tico.  Va .  where 

he  is  enrolled  ' 

«navy-  in  the  aircraft 

I  engine  school.  i 

The  following  man  enlisted  re-*!  He  enlisted  on 
cently  In  the  regular  navy  through !  April  21  and 


Francis  hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
attended  Lehman  High  school  in 
Canton. 


Gradnalet— Pvt.  John  A.  Quinn, 
son  ot  Michael  J.  Quinn  of  lim  i 
Fulton  rd  NW,  has  been  gradiu-  1 
sted  from  the  radio  school  of ! 
the  army  air  force  at  Scott  Field. ' 

Ql-.  and  will  be  assigned  to  duty 
•iih  one  of  the  air  forces'  tacti- '  | 

eat  uniu.  I  ^ 

taderga  Operations— Corp  Eu-  ; 
gene  H.  Smelhers.  son  of  Mr.  and ' 

Mrs.  Alvin  Smethers  of  800  Law-  ’  ”* 
fence  rd  NE,  uoderwent  an  ap- 


’aerial  gunnery 
, school,  Corp. 

Maurer  is  a 
member  of  a 
'  combat  crew  on 
a  bomber. 
f .  Before  his 
enlistment  Dec. 
jl5,  hewasem-  Corp.  Blaprer.  |av7  V\v.‘’ 
ployed  at  Fausnlght's  service  sta-  LouiV^n/^ 


the  Canton  navy  recruiting  office:  J  received  r  e  • 
Stuht,  Elmer  A..  20.  of  RD  3. '  cruit  training 
Harrisburg  rd.  |  at  Parris  Is- 

The  fellowing  enlisted  In  the 
naval  reserve.  I  about 


I 


ployed  at  Fausnl^t's  service  sU-  *•' will  be  eligible  for  flight  trair 

Uon  In  Kartville.  Heitagradu-i  Wriast.*  Arthur  8.  t».  of  tssc'to  become  a  flight  sergeant. 


<  In  about 
«.  ••  three  months 

^  .  2«.  of  i-ss  will  be 

27.  of  7S1  ready  to  go  to  ^ 

E..  22.  of  4ts  Jackson  V  i  1 1  e.  Pvt.  Bahley.  \ 

of  IS*-  B  »  '  *®  *****  'tircrafl  mechanics  \ 

^  *"  I  training  for  six  months,  then  ho  V 
.  of  RD  2. 1  will  be  eligible  for  flight  training 
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pwxlectomy  in 
Hzasii,  o  n 
^«ly  U.  accord.  ] 
i<*g  to  word ' 
•7*1  here  by 
Uk  Hfd  Crou. 


on  June*  1 
training  at  W 
j  Pvt.  Steve, 


Corp.  Smeth-  ^  .  j. 

»on  the 
auddlewe  1  g  h  t 
h®xing  title  of 
|he  U.  S.  forces 
**»  the  Hawaii 

before  ■■■■■■ 
‘*«€  (on*l  to  Cr,.  SaMlkorL  *' 
•8yanc.  into  s  heavier  clMs  be- 
ol  Increased  weijht.  He  C. 
enliited  on  March  28.  1940.  and  , 
"Mired  basic  trainint''  at  Ft. 

•"'*  »'  F'-  John 


The  aasi(nment  of  recently  ln-|  .iirint,  iiow.r.  j..  Ms..in„n.  'aavi.” 
ducted  men  in  thla  area  from  thej  J 

I  Ft.  Hayet.  Columbus,  reception,  M.t.rtt' j.mis  K.. ’i'l.'iinon.  active'aen  dutv 
|«nter  to  Ft.  Riley  Kan..  Includ-  ;™bb.,,^n.«^B..  l^ef"  .  M.‘ 

)  HatiOiaon.  DnnalO  K,.  MaroIIIor.  VnlistmAnt  IW 

'  Kellrr.  CSarlee  V..  Ila••itt^>a.  V«a  Korie.  L1o»4  V..  1.  ,2??^ 

MVt.kof.  Jamra  R  Maiatllon.  firneer.  KoPert  N..  Ma«<>«llon.  ;l.  IMl,  he  was 

To  M.  Haro#,  lae.i  t^rho^nfelS.  Mrivin  Ma«sillea.  *  m  n  1  o  vod  bv 

_.M.»r.ol.  Lrroy  J.,  l«2*  Henry  avel  Hea.lry,  Paul  W..  Mar-nit.n 

8\v.  I  Kaefflrr.  William  Ma<ail|ea.  the  Westing- 

To  rams  *M%r.  MIm.i  Kroner,  Prank.  Maosillon.  hOUSe  naval 

^WooO.  Jan.ee  U.  I*.  IL  R.  T.  M  ,  Kri-her.  Wilbur  P .  Mae-IHon. 

C.  laowthtr.  Kenneth  V..  Mae<illon.  Jrdfiance  plant. 

^  vjl.  Thomae  A  ,  tCSS  Tueeara.l  >‘•'•*4^0-  “*’'^,‘1'’';  „  'He  IS  a  COOk  at 

Washburn  Thomae  R  .  Y  M  C.  A  xliiah?’ ThaTle*  A..  Ma*«ilTon.  the  naval  ar- 

Webber.  Th»ma»  W..  Je»ctt.  Ro*".  William  II.  Mae«l1lofi.  m<Ky. 

‘  Smitb.  John  W.  tMonfnn.  Alktoi.  P.lbert  W*..  MaAeiiion. 

>ih<>*»k.  U'.h^rt  If..  Alllanc-.  Heck.  William  K..  Sl.ieeillon  J»md»«  EHwa 

giilllen,  WillarO  M .  Newcomers*  »har4.  Willard  K.  MaeeUlon.  ,  .lamcs  Mwa 

town.  liarman.  James  W..  Maeetllon  16th  St  NE  ha 

r  RfHlak.  Ceorire  Louisville.  Ma;slUon.  U.  S.  naval  trail 


center  to  Ft.  Riley.  Kan.,  Includ- 
ed:  ) 

Kelley.  Charles  V..  Ilassittoa. 
W'ei.kof.  James  R,  Maiatllon. 

To  yt.  Wayae.  lad.i 

M.»r»ol.  Leroy  J.,  it-J  Henry  ave 


H*ftcock.  N.  J.  sZ 

C«ni.  Smethers  sailed  for 
"•»ail  on  Mav  M  loan _ _ _  ,.. 


Se'wi"’  »"'vini 

w  lollowm*  June  17.  He  hni 
•x  marksmanship  medals,  j 

Jf-  »®n  ol' , 
r»  Sw**'  ®'  Bellflower' 

*  211  w.iu  ^  recuner. ' 

alter  under, oin,  an  ap^- 


assignment  to 
'active  tea  duty. 
I  Before  his 
,  enlistment  Dee. 
•B.  IMl,  he  was 
employed  by 
the  Westing- 
.house  naval 
ordnance  plant. 
'He  is  a  cook  at 
'the  naval  ar- 
m<Ry. 


\  enlistment  on  V  \ 

May  IB.  IM2,  ^  \ 

!  Seaman  Num-  \ 

'■  bers  was  em-  ^  ^  \ 

1  ployed  at  the 

Blkall  Econo-  \ 

my  market.  He  Bipasbers. 

received  his  basic  training  at  the 


52,213 


Total  circulation  is  Home-Delivered  s' 
and  Home-Read. 


new  new  m  • -^m  -wi  HillisR.Twi- 
the  nnv.l  nr-  '„.m,„nolMr. 

■"">  ^  .nd  Mrs.  Hnr- 

James  Edward  Plats  of  2322  ry  Twin.m  of 
16th  st  NE  has  reported  to  the  901  9th  st  SW, 
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THE  1 

[eWSPAPER'S  case 

DO 


the  newspapers  have  a  case  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  news  front?  Definitely,  yes. 


As  an  editor  I  wouldn’t  hire  the  government  as  a  re¬ 
porter  because  it  does  a  bad  job  of  reporting  the  biggest 
story  in  history  to  the  people  through  the  pages  of  the 
American  press.  And,  I  wouldn’t  hire  the  government  as 
a  news  service  because  its  stories  are  too  often  unreliable 
and  incomplete. 

America  finds  herself  embattled  today  on  many  major 
fronts;  fronts  that  cover  the  seven  seas  and  the  six  con¬ 
tinents.  Not  the  least  imporunt  of  these  battlelines  is  the 
information  front — both  military  and  civilian.  Just  as  we 
have  experienced  many  defeats,  in  the  arenas  of  armed 
warfare,  so  have  we  suffered  many  losses  in  the  sector 
of  news  and  information. 


From  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  java  Sea,  from  the  Java  Sea 
to  Murmansk  and  from  Murmansk  to  the  Aleutians  we 
have  failed  to  utilize  the  great  tonic  that  the  stark  realism 
of  bad  news  can  give  a  determined  and  united  people. 

On  the  civilian  front  our  diffuse,  nebulous  and  con¬ 
flicting  reports  of  gas  rationing,  rubber  shortages,  sugar 
stocks  oil  supplies  have  left  me  public  groggy  and  un¬ 
certain. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  Americans  are  willing  to  go 
without  sugar,  gas,  rubber  or  oil  if  it  will  win  this  war. 
1  am  sure  that  Americans  would  go  barefoot  in  the  streets 
if  that  would  being  victory.  But  to  clothe  themselves  with 
such  a  psychology  Americans  must  be  sure  that  privation 
is  necessary,  that  it  stems  from  fact  and  not  from  the 
theoretical  conclusions  of  some  so-called  expert. 

In  war  time  the  most  important  asset  that  any  govern¬ 
ment  can  have  is  public  confidence.  Such  public  confidence 
is  more  than  important  to  a  democracy  in  dire  peril  such 
as  ours — it  is  Vital. 

Today  our  government  does  not  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people  to  the  extent  essential  to  all-out  victory.  It  does 
not  have  it  because  the  people  do  not  feel  that  government 
has  been  realistic  about  the  facts  of  this — the  people’s  war 
for  survival. 

The  government  has  repeatedly  failed  properly  to  re¬ 
port  unfavorable  war  news.  Often  the  first  word  of  disaster 
has  come  from  enemy  broadcasts,  which  in  turn  has  helped 
to  authenticate  potentially  dangerous  propaganda — and 
more  important  it  has  reflected  directly  on  the  reliability 
of  our  own  government's  reports. 

Too  often  such  government  failures  have  been  attributed 
to  the  necessity  for  military  secrecy — um)  often  military 
secrecy  has  not  justified  misleading  reports. 

No  one — be  it  from  the  press  or  the  public — wants  to 
give  ’’aid  and  comfort”  to  the  enemy.  No  one  wants  to 
violate  necessary  "naval  and  miliury  security.”  But,  by 
the  same  token,  public  and  press  alike  wonder  whether  the 
naval  and  military  establishments  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  greater  than  naval  security  or 
military  security  and  that  is  American  Security.  American 
Security — faith  in  ourselves — faith  in  our  leadership— faith 
in  our  government. 

No  one  wants  to  help  the  enemy,  but  none  can  endorse 
a  policy  of  silence  if  it  be  utilized  to  give  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  men  responsible  for  our  miliury  or  civil  failures. 


The  strangest  handling  of  any  major  incident  of  the 
present  war  has  been  that  involving  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Shortly  after  the  attack  on  Dutch  Harbor,  the  JaMnese  an¬ 
nounced  occupation  of  some  of  the  Aleutians.  The  claim 
was  promptly  denied  by  our  own  naval  headquarters.  Two 
days  later  we  officially  admitted  landings  at  Attu  and 
Kiska,  but  said  they  had  been  small.  The  New  York  Times 
said  in  its  war  summary: 

"Naval  authorities  saw  no  strategic  importance  in  the 
Japanese  incursiem.”  High  government  spokesmen  dis¬ 
missed  the  Dutch  Harbor  incident  as  retaliation  for  Tokyo 
bombings. 

The  New  York  Times,  speaking  editorially,  said: 

"The  Aleutian  Islands  adventure  has  been  one  of  the 
most  singular  episodes  of  the  war;  first,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  own  naval  authorities  belittled  the 
atuck;  second,  because  of  the  remarkable  delay  in  pub¬ 
lishing  news  of  the  whole  affair — an  adequate  report  of 
events  occurring  in  the  second  week  of  June  was  not  made 
public  by  the  navy  department  until  the  third  week  of 
July." 

In  connection  with  the  Aleutian  occupation,  while  Wash¬ 
ington  remained  grimly  silent.  Delegate  Dimond  of  Alaska 
and  John  W.  Flet^er,  Mayor  of  Onalaska,  stated  that  some 
2 $,000  Japs  were  in  the  Aleutians;  recently  the  navy  ad¬ 
mitted  10,000,  but  did  so  as  though  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance. 

Certainly  the  strange  method  of  reporting  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  ill-conditioned  the  minds  of 
the  American  public  for  the  serious  potentialities  that 
such  an  occupation  might  hold,  and  with  equal  certainty 
we  can  believe  that  such  a  proc^ure  helped  to  build  up  a 
believing  audience  for  Japanese  short-wave  broadcasts  to 
America  and  to  the  world.  Actually,  the  long,  dry  spell  of 
Aleutian  facts  from  the  initial  phases  until  the  Wheeler 
stories  broke  made  our  public  dependent  on  Tokyo  for 
news  from  the  Aleutians. 

Elmer  Davis  recently  said  in  effect:  "America  must  deal 
with  the  truth.”  Quoting  Mr.  Davis  again:  "This  is  a 
people’s  war  and  to  win  it  the  people  should  know  as  much 
about  it  as  they  can.  The  view  of  this  office  is  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  printed  if  it  does  not  endanger  the  national 
security.” 

There  is  no  basis,  in  fact,  for  the  idea  that  America  can¬ 
not  take  bad  news;  nor  should  there  be  any  attempt  to 
sweeten  the  dose  by  holding  it  until  there  can  be  good 
news  to  coat  it.  In  this  international  debacle  America 
has  a  responsibility  to  truth  which  neither  government  nor 
press  should  lightly  put  aside. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  the  Hon.  William  O. 
IXiuglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  who  recently  said: 

"We  are  fighting  a  people’s  war,  and  therefore  we  need 
a  free,  a  vigilant  and  a  well-informed  press  to  help  lead  us. 
Now  that  the  nation  is  mobilized,  let  us  hope  that  the 
entire  press  will  report  the  sober  and  grim  facts  of  what 
we  must  fight  and  how  we  must  fight.  And  until  our 
martyrs  are  avenged,  our  allies  supported,  and  our  army 
returned  to  peaceful  employment,  there  is  no  rtMun  for 
hints  that  the  fight  is  abinit  over.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America  will  know  when  the  fighting  is  at  last 
behind  us." 


Because  The  Oregonian  of  Portland,  Ore., 

believes  that  the  functions  of  a  newspaper  in  a  Demo¬ 
cracy  ar^ :  o/re,  to  print  the  news ;  /u>o,  comment  adequate¬ 
ly  thereon  without  fear  or  favor;  three,  never  allow  these 
two  to  mingle  ...  we  reprint  this  message  given  over 
Town  Hall  of  the  Air,  Seattle,  Washington,  August  6, 
1942,  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  Publisher  of  The  Oregonian. 
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The  American  Newspaper 

In  Wartime 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 


UXI\*ERSAL  war,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  has 

all  but  completc<l  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
cq)ts  of  freedom  which  blossomed  during  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries  throughout  most 
of  the  civilized  world.  Only  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland, 
does  there  remain  a  vestige  of  the  liberties,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  the  political 
leaders  of  a  century  ago  considered  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  progress  of  man.  And  in  these, 
the  pressures  of  total  war  are  slowly  limiting  the 
ability  of  the  press  to  tell  the  news  as  it  happens, 
to  criticize,  even  to  fight  against  the  very  proc¬ 
esses  that  might  wreck  freedom  in  the  battle  to 
defend  it.  The  battle  for  freedom  is  not  lost, 
hut  it  can  be  lost  imle.ss  the  newspapers  and  the 
people  they  serve  are  alert  to  even  apparently 
tridal  incidents  that  diminish  their  basic  privi- 
leges. 

We  .still  have  a  free  press  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  press  that  has  worked  loyally  with  the 
government  in  ob.serving  censorship  of  news  that 
raijtht  benefit  the  enemy.  It  is  also  a  press  that 
has  fought  valiantly  for  the  right  to  print  the 
news  that  our  |)eople  ought  to  know’  of  our 
failures  and  our  .succes.ses  afield  and  at  home. 

It  has  maintained  its  right  to  criticize  malfeas¬ 
ance  and  incompetence  in  public  office,  even 
when  such  criticism  brought  upon  its  head 
charges  of  attempted  .sabotage  from  people  who 
<io  not  realize  that  the  newspaper  i)age  is  the 
only  channel  through  which  fiulure  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  mistakes  corrected. 

That  is  the  negative  aspect  of  the  press  case — 
a  phase  which  cannot  be  e.scaped  in  war,  which  is 
esaentially  a  negative  performance  of  the  human 
face.  New.spapers,  however,  have  many  other 
functions  fully  as  important  as  the  one  of  correct¬ 
ing  official  misdoing. 

These  are  positive  functions  by  which  the 
nations  force  may  be  completely  mobilized  for 
That  the.se  functions  have  not  been 
utilized  to  anything  like  their  full  extent  is,  in 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  up  to  now  we 
nnve  not  made  substantial  progre.ss  to  the  vic- 
lofy  that  all  in  this  country  regard  as  eventuallv 
certain. 

Newspaper  editorial  space  has  been  given  gen- 
J^ly  for  every  objective  that  the  government 
defined.  That  eontribution  has  been  wholly 
voluntary,  with  every  newspaper  doing  its  job 
®  its  own  way  and  without  coordination,  either 
^th  other  newspapers  or  with  government  agen- 
Sale  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  have  been 
local  efforts.  Collection  of  salvage 
,  material  and  of  essential  war  materials 

bwn  unstintingly  supported  by  newspaper 
1^  ‘City.  On  the  whole,  the  results  have  fallen 
of  expectations. 

W\v? 

^  answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 

unmeasurable  force  of  newspaper  influence 


has  not  been  effectively  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  has  not  been  coupled  pro|)erly  to  the 
shaft  by  which  its  power  can  be  delivered.  An 
effective  plan  developed  in  a  single  community 
by  its  newspapers  and  civic  leaders  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  a  parochial  achievement.  Its 
lessons  have  not  been  appreciated  and  adopted 
for  other  communities  where  government  ob¬ 
jectives  have  not  been  achieved.^  Newspaper 
lulvertising  has  been  employed  for  the  .sale  of  war 
.securities,  but  on  a  hit-or-miss,  helter-skelter 
ba.si.s,  depending  upon  the  energy  of  individual 
newspapers  and  civic  groups. 

Since  December  8,  1941,  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  campaigned  week  in  and  out  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  by  government  of  newspaper  advertising  as 
an  essential  tool  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  The 
logic  of  this  argument  is  that  the  very  process  of 
jireparing  a  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
compels  the  defining  of  specific  objectives;  it  com¬ 
pels  the  formulation  of  plans  for  attaining  those 
objectives;  it  compels  the  uniform  organization 
'  of  men  and  women  throughout  the  land  to  carry¬ 
out  the  plan.  It  forces  a  sharpness  and  defini¬ 
tion  of  thinkliig  that  has  been  absent  from  much 
of  our  war  effort  during  the  past  nine  months — 
a  factor  which  is  fundamental  in  the  war-minded 
totalitarian  states,  which  permit  nothing,  political 
or  commercial,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  na¬ 
tional  turns. 

In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  the  press  Is  as 
much  an  arm  of  the  government  as  is  the  sub¬ 
marine  or  the  airplane.  Newspapers  in  those 
countries  are  not  media  of  Information;  they  are 
instruments  by  which  the  government  forms  the 
thinking  of  Its  subjects.  Freedom  of  thought  or 
expression  is  not  tolerated.  Newspapers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  print,  without  change  or  comment,  what¬ 
ever  the  government  wishes  its  people  to  read. 
Facts  and  truth  are  never  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  advancing  the  homeland’s  interest  or 
of  depreciating  the  enemy.  Neither  press  nor 
public  has  the  right  to  act  upon  its  own  Initiative 
except  in  the  most  elementary  matter.  All  el.se  is' 
done  by  command. 

In  such  a  civilization,  dedicated  entirely  to  war, 
there  is  no  need  of  advertising  to  focus  public 
attention  and  direct  public  action,  becau.se  every 
channel  of  public  opinion  is  occupied  to  its  full 
capacity  by  official  propaganda.  And  even  now-, 
after  three  years  of  war,  the  American  people  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  formidable  nature  of 
their  opponents  in  the  world  arena. 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  the  American  press 
or  the  American  people  can  ever  be  dragooned 
into  that  kind  of  subserviency  to  a  ruling  group. 
It  Is  obvious,  howevei*,  that  this  nation,  under  its 
own  institutions,  must  find  a  means  of  concen¬ 
trating  its  energies  for  the  defeat  of  these  savage, 
single-minded  foes,  and  it  is  also  obvious  that 
that  means  has  not  yet  been  utilized. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  talk,  on  the  air,  in  press 


conferences,  and  in  print.  We  have  had  far  too 
little  of  putting  down  our  ideas  on  paper,  revising 
them,  eliminating  needless  details,  emphasizing  the 
things  that  must  be  done.  The  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  nation  was  promised  by  its  labor 
leaders  that  strikes  were  out  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  That  proini.se  has  had  far  from  100  per 
cent  fulfillment. 

W’e  have  been  warned  again  and  again  that 
civilian  use  of  petroleum  must  be  curtailed,  but 
cars  keep  rolling,  burning  gasoline  that  will  be 
needed  to  fly  our  great  air  armada  and  to  propel 
the  thousands  of  tanks  that  are  coming  off  pro¬ 
duction  lines,  and  wasting  rubber  that  cannot  be 
replaced  within  the  probable  life  of  current  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

We  have  been  urged  to  invest  10  per  cent  of 
income  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  but  announced 
results  to  date  indicate  that  we  are  still  far 
from  that  goal.  A  national  campaign,  supported 
by  $1,000,000  of  advertising  funds  contributed 
from  private  sources,  sought  to  round  up  the 
scrap  metals  and  rubber  that  must  be  had  if 
the  country’s  production  is  not  to  slacken  off  for 
lack  of  raw  materials  during  the  next  few  months, 
but  in  only  a  few  ItK-alitics  have  the  results  been 
.satisfactory. 

The  picture  to  date  is  not  one  to  make  us  proud, 
but  it  is  far  from  desperate  for  this  reason — 
everything  we  have  accompH.shed  to  the  pre.sent 
has  been  done  without  any  substantial  help  from 
an  instrument  that  is  a  peculiarly  American 
achievement:  newspaper  advertising.  We  have 
fallen  short  of  our  objectives,  but  not  .so  far  .short 
that  the  gap  cannot  be  bridged  if  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  situation 
and  properly  coordinated  in  every  city,  county, 
and  village  with  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  ef¬ 
forts  of  citizen  organizations. 

How’  best  can  newspaper  advertl.sing  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  government  to  further  the  war 
effort?  The  experiences  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  are  suggestive,  even  though  our  problemi 
are  not  on  all  fours  with  theirs.  There  is  scarcely 
n  department  of  Government  in  Great  Britain 
which  has  not  found  newspaper  space  essential 
for  driving  home  its  me.ssages  to  a  war-harried 
people,  even  with  newspaper  space  at  a  premium 
unimaginable  here. 

Great  Britain  has  been  on  rations  for  almost 
every  necessity  since  the  war  began.  We  have 
had  a  taste  of  rationing  and  more  is  promised. 
Much  more  beyond  even  present  prospects  can 
be  expected  before  a  peace  treaty  is  signed.  The 
government’s  ca.se  on  rationing  can  be  convinc¬ 
ingly  presented  in  its  own  words,  with  its  own 
emphases,  with  its  display  advertising  strongly 
supported  by  news  and  editorial  columns.  Our 
experience  so  far  with  gasoline  and  rubber  ration¬ 
ing  and  with  the  scrap  salvage  campaign  have 
proven — or  should  have  proven — that  news  col¬ 
umns  and  radio  announcements  alone  do  not 
(Continued  on  page  24-NW) 
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tiewspaper  Advertising  Playing 
Vital  Part  in  War  Effort 


Advertising  Council  Director  Says  It  Is  Getting 
Results  .  .  .  Cites  Success  of  Payroll  Deduction 
Plan  Campaign  and  Gratitude  of  Treasury 

By  DR.  MILLER  McCUNTOCK 

Executive  Director,  The  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 


(The  Advertising  Council  is  a 
K«-cominercial,  voluntary  war 
•Kort  representing  all  media, 
notional  advertisers  and  adver- 
ti«ing  agencies.) 

newspaper  advertising  today 

■  j,  being  used  as  a  war  weapon.  In 
large-scale  operations  on  horne 

front,  as  well  as  in  local  efforts,  the 
advertising  pages  of  newspapers  are 
getting  results  for  war  purposes  as 
^ey  have  always  done  for  peacetirne 
commercial  enterprises.  It  may  be 
news  to  many  advertising  men  that 
this  medium  effectively  brings  to  bear 
today  for  many  a  patriotic  purpose  the 
same  salient  characteristics  that  have 
led  them  to  use  it  on  behalf  of  their 
products.  Newspaper  advertising  has 
a  peculiar  ability  to  mform,  to  create 
an  impression,  to  build  a  conviction, 
and  to  sell  in  the  sense  of  getting  a 
favorable  active  response. 

Diese  are  the  very  capabilities 
whidi  are  needed  by  government  in 
wartime. 

Advertising  a  Wor  Wnapen 

Those  who  know  advertising  best, 
because  they  have  used  it  success¬ 
fully  for  the  building  of  good  will  for 
corporations  or  for  the  establishment 
of  trade  marks  or  for  the  sale  of 
branded  merchandise,  have  had  a 
complete  conviction  from  the  start 
that  advertising  could  make  a  major 
cootribution  to  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  war.  It  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  the  government  that 
admtisiiig  was  in  fact  a  valuable 
war  weapon  ready  to  their  hand,  that 
advertising  men  individually  and  cor- 
ponlely  were  eager  to  serve  in  the 
natkoal  war  effort,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  by  which  the  advertis- 
i9|  fraternity  could  organize  itself  to 
pmlicipate  in  the  solution  of  the  war¬ 
time  problems  of  the  government. 

This  was  the  reason  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 
Chartered  last  March,  it  has  never 
loit  tight  of  the  statement  made  in 
its  by-laws  that:  “It  shall  be  the 
pwpo*®  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
lot,  to  provide  the  means  for  mar- 
dmllmg  the  forces  of  advertising  so 
^  they  will  be  of  maximum  aid 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
w."  Since  the  leaders  in  the  adver¬ 
ting  industry  first  agreed  upon  that 
simple,  straightforward  statement,  the 
soipe  of  the  Advertising  Council  has 
p**tly  expanded  and  its  operations 
multiplied  many-fold.  There 
^hwever,  never  been  the  slightest 
w^tion  from  that  single  purpose. 
^  Advertising  Council  is  not  a 
Iwby  nor  a  pressure  group.  Its  mis- 
smn  is  not  the  salvation  of  the  adver- 
I^Nbuiuness  and  it  does  no  “special 
Its  job  is  not  to  promote 
for  advertising  agencies  nor 
or  time  revenues  for  media. 
Advertising  Council  has  a  rela- 
simple  pattern  of  operation, 
advertising  skills  and  mechan- 
To  illustrate,  assume  that  one 
the  government  departments  has 
I*  problem  which  it  is  believed  can 


be  solved  by  advertising.  It  requests 
the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Advertising 
Council  through  the  appropriate  gov¬ 
ernment  office,  which  is  the  Bureau 
of  Campaigns  in  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Advertising  Council  reports  the 
request  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  If 
the  problem  is  one  directly  related 
to  the  war  effort,  and  if,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  is 
susceptible  of  solution  by  means  of 
national  advertising  plans  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  problem  is  undertaken  as 
a  project  by  the  Advertising  Council. 

2,000  Voluntwwrwd  for  Work 
The  first  operating  step  is  to  appoint 
a  Coordinator,  who  is  always  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  usually  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  This  Coordina¬ 
tor  is  then  the  principal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Advertising  Council  to 
the  government  department  for  which 
the  work  is  being  done.  To  aid  him, 
he  selects  a  task  group  from  among 
more  than  four  hundred  advertising 
agencies  and  over  two  thousand  in¬ 
dividual  advertising  men  who  have 
volunteered  to  do  war  work.  This 
group  studies  the  problem,  draws  up 
plans,  perhaps  writes  copy  and  makes 
layoUjts.  Its  recommendations  are 
presented  by  the  Advertising  Council 
to  the  government  department  as  a 
proposal  or  a  suggestion  which  the 
Advertising  Council  believes  will  solve 
the  problem.  The  Advertising  Coim- 
cil  never  solicits  industry’s  support 
for  these  plans,  but  business  has 


shown  a  great  eagerness  either 
through  direct  underwriting  as  in  the 
salvage  campaigns  or  through  indi¬ 
vidual  sponsorship  as  in  the  Treasury 
campaign,  to  throw  its  full  weight  be¬ 
hind  these  efforts.  In  such  cases,  the 
character  of  the  support  and  the 
media  used  are  determined  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  sponsor  and  his  agency. 
The  Council  never  participates  in 
these  decisions. 

Many  advertising  plans  have  thus 
far  been  developed  by  the  Advertising 
Council  in  its  work  on  25  or  more 
specific  government  projects,  for  the 
United  States  Treasury,  OPA.  WPB, 
ODT,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs.  These  involve  the  use  of  all 
media. 

The  Advertising  Council  is  mindful 
of  the  enormously  valuable  services 
which  newspapers  have  consistently 
performed  in  terms  of  editorial  co¬ 
operation  and  of  publicity.  But  pub¬ 
licity  in  newspapers,  as  in  other 
media,  is  a  different  thing  from  adver¬ 
tising. 

Advertising  Offers  Control 

Advertising  space  in  newspapers, 
as  distinguished  from  publicity  or 
news  releases,  offers  control  of  the 
size  of  the  space  in  which  a  desired 
message  will  appear.  It  also  affords 
an  opportunity  for  timing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  message  precisely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  needs  of  the  problem 


FDR  EXPRESSES  CONHDENCE  IN  PRESS 

PRESIDEST  ROOSEVELT’S  Nntional  yeuspuper  Week  messaf’e  issued 

this  week  to  Vernon  T.  Stinford,  mtinnper  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Week  Committee: 

“The  observance  of  Nationol  Newspaper  Week  after  ten  months  of 
war  affords  an  opportunity  to  rededicate  curselves  to  the  freedom  that 
is  as  vital  to  us  as  our  daily  bread — the  freedom  to  think  and  speak 
ond  write  the  truth  os  we  see  it.  Our  free  press  has  not  only  sur¬ 
vived — it  is  an  essential  port  of  the  steodying  ballast  which  enables 
our  ship  to  ride  the  storm. 

"War  imposes  grave  new  responsibilities  on  all  of  us,  but  upon  no 
public  servant  does  the  responsibility  for  truth  and  integrity  rest  more 
heavily  than  upon  the  press.  Theirs  is  the  duty  of  keeping  the  people 
fully  and  truly  informed.  Their  correspondents  are  broving  enemy  fire 
to  send  back  the  story  of  far-off  battles.  Their  editors  and  publishers 
are  deeply  aware  of  their  responsibility  for  the  faithful  presentation 
of  the  news. 

"The  Americon  people  are  vigilant  of  their  precious  heritage  of  a 
free  press.  They  will  permit  neither  its  corruption  nor  its  perversion  for 
selfish  ends.  They  will  continue  to  regard  it  as  their  strong  right  hand 
in  WOT  as  in  peace.  I  believe  that  their  confidence  will  be  justified." 

—FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT. 


Dr.  Miller  McClinfock 


and  for  repeating  that  message  with 
or  without  variations  as  often  as  good 
judgment  suggests. 

The  importance  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Advertising  Council  may  be  judged 
in  part  by  its  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  the  Council.  They  take  an 
active  and  important  part  in  the 
Council’s  deliberations  and  operations. 
They  include  William  G.  Chandler, 
member  of  the  advisory  committee, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
publisher,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  Inc.  Recently,  Rowan  D. 
Spraker,  widely  known  as  banker  and 
publisher  of  the  Cooperstown  (N.  Y.) 
Freeman’s  Journal,  has  joined  this 
Advisory  Committee  and  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Council.  In  addition,  all  three 
are  members  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Newspaper  Advisory  Committee, 
as  are  John  Biddle,  Huntington  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  and  Ray  McKinney  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  and  Co.  of  New  York. 
The  Advertising  Council  works  close¬ 
ly  with  the  American  Newspaper 
I^blishers  Association,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  ANPA,  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Although  newspapers  as  a  medium 
have  substantial  representation  in  the 
Advertising  Council,  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  an  equally  significant 
fact.  Every  man  or  woman  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  newspaper  advertising 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  may 
properly  consider  himself  an  affiliate 
of  the  Council,  to  be  called  upon  for 
volimteer  services  as  circumstances 
require — services  which  are  his  civic 
privilege  and  social  responsibility  to 
give. 

Payroll  Plan  Success 

That  this  broader  representation, 
this  broader  membership  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  is  no  mere  form  of 
words  is  amply  illustrated  in  one 
of  the  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Council  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  This  was  a  campaign 
to  sell  war  securities  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  establish  the  so-called 
Payroll  Deduction  Plan.  The  Pay¬ 
roll  Deduction  Plan  is  a  volunteer 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  an  employe 
of  a  factory  or  an  office  to  set  aside 
one-tenth  of  his  wages  or  his  salary 
toward  the  purchase  of  war  securi¬ 
ties.  Experienced  media  men  and 
newspaper  representatives  will  in¬ 
stantly  recognize  that  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  where  both  extensive  and  inten¬ 
sive  coverage  is  required.  Accord- 
(Continued  on  page  22-NW) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEi 


U.  S.  Newspaperboys  Have  Sold 
$445,594,298  In  War  Stamps 


ANPA  called  an  executive 
and  passed  a  resoluti<m  to 
promotion  its  full  cooperation.  1 
ICMA  likewise  voted  to  spomor  u 
project  and  at  a  special  meetinf  j 
Washington  of  circulation 
the  plan  was  officially  launchedo^ 
national  basis.  ' 


Plan  to  Sell  $5,000,000  More  on  Oct,  3  During 


A(hri5.| 


Newspaper  Week  .  .  .  300,000  Little  Merchants 

Waiirr  M.  Dear,  APXA  presidcat 

Cooperating  on  895  Dailies  ‘‘  ^ 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


president,  were , 
vice-chairmen  and  the  following  acceH(d . 
job  of  l>ciiig  advisors:  \V.  G.  Andrew,,  ,J!| 
ident.  Central  States  CM  A;  Joseph 


chairman,  Ohio  Committee;  E.  L.  Burh^  ■ 
ident.  West  Virginia  CM  A;  Ramer  C  r 


Barney  C.  ^ 
eron,  president.  Pacific  Northwest  CJCA-  If 
liam  E.  Canfield,  deputy  sec..  Inland  lU 
Press  .\ssn.;  James  E.  Chapiwll,  Bin  • 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST,  America  instances  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  Newspaper  Day  national  in  scope,  the 

is  learning  just  what  a  dime  is  housewife  sold  on  the  idea  of  setting  ICMA  has  prepared  a  series  of  seven 

worth  and  it  is  getting  this  lesson  aside  extra  dimes  and  dollars  in  ad-  mats,  which  are  suitable  for  use  at  any  . 

from  newspaperboys  who  are  bring-  dition  to  the  payroll  allotment.  But  time  and  can  be  obtained  from  John  anA  Aue-IlerM;  Henry  h.  Cad^j 

ing  to  it  a  home-delivered  service  on  the  boys  did  it.  They  are  continuing  Stafford,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 

a  nation-wide  scale  through  the  sale  to  do  it.  and  Register-Republic  for  the  U.  S.,  or  Midwest  CM.\;  Herbert 

of  U.  S.  War  Stamps.  “The  circulation  managers  of  the  from  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  for  ident  Oregon  XPA;  William  N. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  3,  newspaperboys  country  have  faith  in  each  other — in  Canadian  newspapers.  'Die  price  is  ager,  PXP.\;  jere  C.  Healy,  presid^’h, 
of  America  will  observe  “National  themselves — in  their  leadership  of  the  $2.50  for  the  seven  mats,  which  por-  sw»e  CMA;  I.  W.  HdUtrom,  prcsiden,  >5rt 

Newspaperboy  Day”  by  setting  out  to  ICMA — and  in  their  ability  to  see  tray  the  newspaperboy  as  “a  lad  of  i^^t,  NYsV.\;  WaltcrT^^jcdinvi*^2^ 

sell  $5,000,000  worth  of  War  Stamps,  this  thing  through  without  confusion  action”  in  serving  “in  the  fight  for  sxi’A:  J.  J.  LaChappelle,^  prrsido^'^ 

thus  bringing  their  total  sales  up  to  or  hysterics.  Their  quota  to  sell  freedom.”  State  CM  A;  J.  B.  Lee,  president,  So«^ 

$50,000,000.  $5,000,000  in  War  Stamps  to  cele-  The  Treasury  Department  likewise  Pws 

Built  around  a  plan  originally  con-  brate  National  Newspaperboy  Day  is  has  special  promotional  material  avail-  bVank 

ceived  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  typical.  It  is  only  natural  that  times  able  in  mat  form  for  the  sale  of  War  xPA;  A.  V.  Miller, ‘.Vm-  Fort 

Bulletin  and  today  sponsored  by  the  like  these  should  make  the  ties  even  Stamps  as  a  part  of  National  Newspa-  tifif;  Linwood  I.  Nuyes,  Ironwood  D§i7y  CUf 
International  Circulation  Managers’  stronger  between  the  newspaperboys,  perboy  Day  observance.  This  ma-  Alfred  B.  Owings,  president,  Mid-.M*. 
Association,  with  the  whole-hearted  their  circulation  managers,  and  the  terial  can  be  obtained  from  the  Treas-  CM  A;  John  E.  Per^,  president.  Pent  M, 
^pport  and  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  reading  public.” .  .  ury  Department’s  Newspaper  Ad-  s.  it.  \vrnch.‘’'^rres1dent‘  'pacife  *Xort^ 

Treasury  Department  and  the  assist-  Equally  mspinng  is  the  message  of  visory  Committee.  XA;  W.  D.  Wolf,  president,  Te«u  cma. 

ance  of  many  other  news^^  organ-  Paul  G.  ^wson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  ^  this  month,  the  Phila-  The  Treasury  Department  fumiAei 

izations,  approximately  mOOO  news-  Exponent-Telegram  circulaUon  man-  j^ia  Bulletin’s  4,500  carrier  boys  newspapers  with  ba^es,  honor  »«r4 

paperboys  are  now  engaged  m  the  ager  and  chairman  of  the  ICMA  News-  serviniz  Philadelnhia  and  its  imme-  fnatter^  after  the  Bulletin  nJ 

sale  of  10-ce^  War  Stainps-a  m^hty  paperboy  Committee,  who  asks  for  the  a^d  coiSder^^^^^ 

army  enrolled  in  a  patriotic  service  cooperation  of  every  newspaper  pub-  ^y  the  Bulletin,  volunteered  as  U.  S.  terial.  A  special  newspaper  b  pub 

to  this  naUon  at  war.  lisher  in  the  C^t.  3  pledge  He  stetes:  defense  Agents  and  within  a  week  lished  called  “U.  S.  Defense  £ 

As  a  part  of  the  International  sold  103,100  ten-cent  stamps  to  35,000  News”  devoted  to  the  activities  of 

Circulation  Managers  Associations 


300,000  Carrier  Salesmen 


Representing  895  daily  newspapers 


homes.  The  plan  immediately  at- 


U.  S.  and  Hawaii,  this  War  Stamp  f*onor  Ainerica  s  Number  tr^cted  national  attention. 


army  of  300,0000  carrier  boys  has  sold  0"^  &lesman  on  National  News- 


“American  Newspaperboys  for  Vk-  ] 
tory.”  Recently,  the  Treasury  Depot- 


as  of  Sept.  17,  1942,  a  total  of  $445,-  Paperboy  Day,  they  have  pledged 


A  telegram  from  the  White  House  ment  cooperated  again  and  sent  i 
said  that  President  Roosevelt  “was  de-  general  announcement  of  Nations 


5M.298  in  War  Savings  Stamps  lighted  when  he  learned  that  the  Newspaperboy  Day  plans  and  ptto 

through  a  door-to-door  sellmg  cam-  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  had  300,00  copies  of  a  special  tabloid  k 

Not  satisfied  to  rest  on  past  ®  record-breaking  sale  of  Stamps _ _ „.,„u  „ 


npw^;r,;^‘rwrhavrset‘asrd"e  and  Bonds.  Naturally  all  newspapers  origmarea  suen  a  novel  pian  lor  co-  ~ 

laurels,  newspaperboys  have  set  aside  nartinioatino  in  iLa  cata  nf  War  operation  with  the  government  in  its  Newspaper  staff  cartoonists  ant 

^  frk  coll  ark  ^kvfra  now  P&rtlCipdLin2  in  tll0  Sdl0  OI  WSr  ^  ^  VkS*  inoMK. 


originated  such  a  novel  plan  for  co-  ^  given  to  every  newspapeibcy 


•their  day,”  Oct.  3,  to  sell  an  extra  saie  oi  war  gfipj-ts  to  sell  Defend  Savings  Stamps,  added  their  bit  by  providing  inspin- 

$5,000,000  worth  of  stamps.  and  sends  his  cordial  greetings  and  tional  cartoons  to  help  the  boy*  id 


■: -  - - - -  J  ....  greatly  increase  their  total  for  this  ^°™“i  greeungs  ana 

Commenting  ujwn  tins  anibitmus  ticular  week  so  that  there  will  be  b^st  wishes  to  all  of  the  Bulletin  car-  War  Stamps, 

undertakmg  to  sell  $5  000,^  in  War  reaching  their  total  of 

Stamps  on  Newspaj^boy  Day,  Henp^  million  dollars  in  ten-cent  stamps.  ANPA  Promotad  Plan  Fundamentally,  the  original  Bulk 

Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secre  ry  o  e  jja^y  other  newspapers  who  up  to  Mr.  Stodghill  waited  until  he  was  tin  plan,  now  adopted  as  a  nation 

p-e^ury,  offered  his  congratidations  positive  that  the  plan  had  all  its  program,  recognized  the  ap^ 

to  the  carrier  oys  o  e  coun  ry  an  Stamps  through  newspaper-  “major  bugs”  removed  and  could  be  weakness  of  the  governments  one! 

expressed  his  con  cnee  m  e  sup-  begin  participating  in  adopted  by  other  newspapers.  He  ®nd  get  it”  defense  stamp  sales » 

jwrt  they  wi^ ^receive  rom  e  ot-  this  effort  on  October  third  as  a  regu-  then  conferred  with  the  officers  of  paign.  For  those  that  purchased^ 

tire  nation.  e  reasury  epa  -  newspaperboy  activity.  Many  offier  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  ten-cent  stamps  the  government  te 

ment  ^  deep  y  gra  e  e  news-  newspapers  are  making  plans  to  sell  Association  and  ICMA.  When  Sec-  provided  a  small  card  holding 

paperboys  and  the  newspa^rs  of  ^j^nips  for  this  one  day  only  and  to  retary  Morgenthau  asked  Mr.  Stodg-  worth  of  stamps.  Since  the  ob)e^ 
America  mr  e  ^  ey  are  niake  an  all-out  effort  to  do  a  swell  hill  to  cooperate  with  the  government  was  the  eventual  purchase  of  at  l«»s 

^ing  in  be  a  o^^  e  job  just  on  this  one  day.”  in  having  newspapers  throughout  the  ®  $25.00  bond,  costing  $18.75,  this 

ogcam,  sai  re  ry  orgen-  order  to  make  the  advertising  of  nation  adopt  the  Bulletin  plan,  the  (Continued  on  page  34-NW) 


thau. 

“The  maneuvers  are  over,”  declared 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  originator  of  the  plan  and 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  War  Savings  Staff. 
■‘We’ve  tested  the  mettle  of  most  of 
the  circulation  managers  and  their 
newspaperboys  and  found  the  quality 
of  our  War  Stamp  Army  ready  for 
real  combat.” 

A  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  Treasury  Department’s  smooth 
organization  to  get  everyone  stamp- 
and-bond  conscious  was  the  already 
organized  newspaperboys’  campaign 
to  sell  and  deliver  stamps  to  the  homes 
of  millions,  Mr.  Sto^hill  pointed 
out. 

Weakly  Savieqi  Idea 

“For  months  the  ranks  of  the  news¬ 
paperboy  army  continued  to  increase,” 
he  said.  “The  boys  not  only  talked 
War  Stamps  but  sold  them.  In  this 
way  they  sold  the  idea  of  weekly  sav¬ 
ings  and  when  the  Treasury  plan  of 
payroll  allotment  started,  it  was  easy 
to  convert  these  families  into  setting 
aside  10%.  Tliat  did  not  stop  home 
sales  by  newspaperboys.  In  many 
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No. 

No.  ReportinK 


Over 

Returns  of 


Section 

Central  States  Total... 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 


Michioan  ... 
Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
South  Ilakota 
Wisconsin  . . . 


District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland  . 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania  . 


Middle  Atlantic  States 

Total  . 

North  Carolina  . . . . 
South  Carolina  . . . . 


Middle  West  States 

Total  . 

.'Vrkansas  . 

Colorado  . 

Kansas  . . 

Missouri  . . 

Nebraska  . . 

New  Mexico  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Pacific  N.  W.  States 
Total  . 


News- 

This 

Total  Sales 

Sept.  10, 

papers 

\SVek 

to  Date 

1942 

216 

85 

107.582.793 

1,686.628 

33 

12 

16,707,112 

124.229 

54 

21 

15,407.725 

148,402 

27 

10 

8,394,167 

193.700 

24 

8 

16,696,968 

464,974 

31 

16 

37,674,746 

543,090 

12 

2 

1.389,741 

11,787 

4 

2 

260,630 

8,504 

5 

551.992 

26 

14 

10,499,712 

191,942 

139 

56 

92,391,903 

1,475,003 

4 

2,464,363 

10 

5 

6,290,622 

204,948 

24 

9 

16,841,795 

192,915 

89 

39 

64,704,435 

1,069,571 

12 

3 

2,090,688 

7,569 

49 

20 

14,340,473 

164.263 

24 

9 

3.933,959 

60,642 

11 

5 

2,335,610 

76.417 

14 

6 

8,070,904 

27,204 

90 

32 

17.668.357 

238,160 

10 

1 

687,475 

2,294 

9 

4 

985,533 

19,665 

17 

8 

1,869.847 

23,811 

16 

6 

5,963.986 

52,823 

19 

7 

6,485,290 

108,806 

4 

1 

229,438 

2,912 

15 

5 

1,446,788 

27,849 

45 

10 

7.678.404 

52,209 

Section 

.\rizona  . 

I  ilaho  . 

Montana  . 

Nevada  . 

Oregon  . 

I'tah  . 

Washington  . 

Wyoming  . 

New  England  States 

Total  . 

Connecticut  . 

Maine  . 

Massacliusetts  . 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

Rhode  sland  . 

Vermont  . 

Southern  States  Total . 

.\labama  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Ixtuisiana  . 

Mississippi  . 

Tennessee  . 

California  Total  . . 

New  York  Total  . 

Ohio  Total  . 

Texas  Total  . 

Total  United  States... 

Hawaii  Total  . 

Total  United  States  and 

Hawaii  .  89S 


No. 

M).  Reporting 
News-  This  Total  Sale 
pai>ers  Week 
3 


to  Date 
1.374.384 
301.472 
903,670 
51,559 
742,471 
2.324.505 
1.684.918 
295,425 
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15 

5 

19 

5 

5 
4 

74 

6 

26 

11 

9 

9 

13 

30 

70 

82 

46 

894 

1 


31 

6 

4 

9 

5 
5 
2 

17 

1 

7 

3 

1 

2 

3 

13 

28 

29 

10 
331 

1 


34.309,385 

7,261,021 

860,177 

11,933.298 

1,056.671 

12,584,183 

614,035 

31.906.817 

7,525.182 

4.984.373 

3.556.915 

7.099,670 

3.415.361 

5.325.316 

15,226,054 

56.272.293 

57.904,779 

8.219,172 

443,500.430 

2,093.868 
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U.  S.  Leaders  Commend  Press 
For  Wide  Variety  of  War  Aid 


gen.  drum  lauds  press 

UEUT.  gen.  HUGH  A.  DRUM 
Commanding  General,  Eastern  De¬ 
fense  Command  and  First  Army 
A  WELL  INFORMED  public  is  the 
greatest  safeguard  of  the  nation. 

In  this  war— a  war  for  the  survival 

_  of  Democracy — a 

people’s  war — it 
is  essential  that 
Americans  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the 
underlying  poli¬ 
cies  and  the  facts 
guiding  our  war 
efforts.  The  Am¬ 
erican  newspa¬ 
pers,  upholding 
the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  free 
press,  are  doing 

G.n.  Hugh  A.  Drum  «  splendid  job 
along  these  lines. 
Ihey  have  promoted  free  discussion 
resulting  in  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  war  problems  and  thereby 
stirred  our  patriotism  and  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  achieve  victory. 

Here  are  two  instances  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  ^my  command  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  great  help  the  press  have 
given  me. 

During  my  First  Army  Maneuvers 
in  1939  and  1940  in  New  York,  our 
glaring  shortages  in  modern  weapons 
and  our  urgent  need  for  increased 
man  power  were  two  great  national 
militaiy  necessities.  The  newspapers 
appreciated  my  viewpoint  and  played 
a  vital  role  in  bringing  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Not 
only  was  the  public  informed  but  also 
aroused  and  urged  to  remedy  the 
shortages. 

Thanks  to  an  intelligent  press,  these 
dforts  contributed  greatly  to  our  pre¬ 
war  preparations. 

As  Commanding  General  of  the 
Eastern  Defense  Command  and  First 
ymy,  I  have  issued  Public  Proclama- 
tioos  regulating  the  control  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  the  submarine  campaign  and  the 
adoption  of  other  protective  measures 
against  enemy  action.  The  immediate 
and  patriotic  response  of  the  press 
has  been  of  greet  assistance  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  information  to  the  attention 
of  the  more  than  55  million  people 
wit^  the  seaboard  states,  thereby 
aaaiating  in  our  securing  effective 
results. 

I  think  the  public  owes  thanks  to 
TO  persistent  and  successful  efforts 
of  the  American  press  which  main¬ 
tains  today  and  seeks  to  secure  for 
tomorrow  uninterrupted  publication 
of  the  facts  essential  to  guide  our 
Poople  in  our  great  and  far-reaching 
^  efforts,  while  at  the  same  time 
TOy  have  guarded  carefully  those 
JtTOs  of  information  which  might  be 
octrimental  to  our  war  efforts  and 
to  our  fighting  forces. 

democracy  at  work 

EDSEL  FORD 
Prasidant.  Ford  Motor  Co. 
^^fEEDOM  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
principal  charmels  through  which 
**  j^crican  way  of  life  flows.  The 
wphasis  upon  fact  is  the  cornerstone 
ot  the  vast  majority  of  America’s 
’**'f*papers  and  the  valor  of  their  cor- 
'**Pondents  who  constantly  are  risk- 
^  their  lives  in  order  to  bring  us  the 
tacts  of  current  history  are  but  two  of 


THE  WIDE  SCOPE  of  newspaper  contributions  to  the  nation's 
war  effort  is  not  impressed  fully  upon  the  newspaperman 
himself,  much  less  the  layman,  until  evidence  of  the  variety 
of  press  wartime  enterprise  is  assembled.  To  iUustrote  this 
diversity  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  telegraphed  a  number  of 
prominent  Americans  for  their  comment  upon  the  part  being 
played  by  the  press  to  achieve  victory.  First  hand  testimony 
is  given  here  of  specific  phases  of  the  newspapers'  war  work 
with  which  they  are  familiar  by  leaders  of  the  military,  med¬ 
ical  and  teaching  professions,  the  clergy,  business  and  indus¬ 
try,  government  and  labor.  Their  comments  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  America's  press  in  wartime  were  written  expressly 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER. 


the  points  of  distinguished  service 
being  rendered  during  these  trying 
times  by  America’s  press. 

The  manner  in  which  the  American 
press  is  functioning  under  all  out 
war  conditions  is  a  fine  example  of 
democracy  at  work.  Balance  this 
against  the  controlled  Axis  press  in 
which  fact  and  fiction  have  little  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  you  realize  again 
what  “of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people’’  means. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  so 
much  accurate  information  so  speed¬ 
ily  made  available  to  so  many  people. 

STEEL  MEN  GRATEFUL 

IRVING  S.  OLDS 

Chairman,  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  America  are 
an  indispensable  ally  of  industry  in 
fulfilling  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  steel  to  win  the  war.  The  vital 
steel  industry  needs  scrap  to  make 
the  materials  to  seal  the  doom  of  our 
Axis  enemies.  Without  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  America,  the  indust^’s 
very  urgent  need  for  scrap  could  not 
have  become  known  to  the  public. 

The  newspapers  of  America  cur¬ 
rently  are  launching  a  remarkable 
campaign  to  bring  the  scrap  out  of 
hiding.  Already,  since  inception  of 
the  publishers’  campaign  early  this 
month,  a  series  of  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  articles,  appearing  in  the 
public  press,  has  dramatized  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  collectng  every  available 
pound  of  scrap. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  speak¬ 
ing  from  my  experience  with  its  prob¬ 
lems,  I  want  to  assure  you  and  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  of  our  gratitude 
for  your  efforts. 

The  record  of  this  war  is  being  told 
to  Americans  through  the  papers.  It 
is  my  hope  that  National  Newspaper 
Week  will  serve  to  emphasize  that 
the  newspaper  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  life  in  a  democracy. 

PRESS  DUTY  IS  PLAIN 
PHIUP  MURRAY 
President,  CIO 

THE  DUTY  of  American  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  in  this  hour 
of  world  crisis  is  plain.  It  is  to  do 
everything  irt  their  power  to  aid  our 
nation  at  war  against  Axis  slavery. 
National  unity  behind  our  Command- 
er-in-Chief  is  the  most  pressing  need 
of  today.  Without  this  unity  we  can¬ 
not  fight  together  to  victory;  and  if 
we  lose  this  war  we  shall  surely 
hang  separately. 

The  men  who  control  our  press 
have  a  grave  responsibility  to  the 


people.  Those  who  carry  out  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  rewarded  with  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  the  people. 
Those  who  fail  or  evade  their  duty 
earn  only  distrust  and  scorn. 

The  CIO  has  always  stood  up  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  just  as  today 
its  millions  of  members  stand  in  the 
front  lines  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly,  freedom  of  belief,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  fear  and  want.  The  CIO 
stands  up  and  fights  for  these  basic 
freedoms  with  every  man  and  woman 
who  loves  liberty  and  hates  tyranny. 

RUBBER  CfflEFS  TRIBUTE 
WILUAM  M.  lEFFERS 
Rubber  Director.  War  Production 
Board,  and  President,  Union  Pacific 
'  Railroad 

IN  THE  latter  part  of  July  the  Oviaha 
World-Herald,  under  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  its  publisher,  Henry  Doorly, 
undertook  to 
make  a  campaign 
for  the  collection 
of  scrap  material 
throughout  the 
state  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  Doorly  was 
actuated  by  the 
request  of  the 
government  to 
enlist  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  citizens 
in  salvaging 
Wm.  M.  Jeffsrs  scrap  material. 

He  gave  the  fed¬ 
eral  campaign  added  impetus  by  of¬ 
fering  a  series  of  awards  in  the  form 
of  War  Bonds  in  a  state-wide  contest. 
The  response  was  tremendous.  Busi¬ 
ness  concerns  and  citizens  in  every 
section  of  Nebraska  became  inter¬ 
ested,  with  the  result  that  a  per  capita 
record  of  salvage  was  established  which 
placed  Nebraska  ‘  in  the  forefront  of 
all  similar  campaigns.  The  personal 
energy  that  Mr.  Doorly  and  his  staff 
injected  into  this  campaign  and  the 
use  of  publicity  and  advertising  space 
in  calling  attention  to  the  campaign 
was  a  refreshing  answer  to  the  often - 
made  argument  that  newspapers  had 
lost  much  of  their  prestige  and  in¬ 
fluence  with  readers. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
other  railroads  which  served  Nebraska 
were  very  happy  to  cooperate  in  this 
campaign  through  the  use  of  their 
individual  facilities  in  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  employes  and  their 
families  and  enlisting  their  support  to 
the  campaign  being  sponsored  by  the 
newspapers. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  business 
institutions  of  America  are  fuUy 
aware  of  their  responsibility  of  giving 
every  assistance  they  can  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  during  these 


particularly  strenuous  days  when 
newspapers,  because  of  the  national 
emergency,  are  suffering  tremendous¬ 
ly  through  the  loss  of  the  ordinary 
channels  of  advertising.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  an  increasing  awak¬ 
ening  and  appreciation  by  businesses 
now  very  largely  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  kind  or  another,  to 
the  very  great  part  which  American 
newspapers  are  playing  in  the  war 
effort. 

The  practical  evidence  of  this  ap¬ 
preciation  has  taken  the  form  in  many 
instances  of  so-called  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  where  these  businesses  have 
aimed  to  keep  before  the  people  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  in  business 
even  though  they  may  not  be  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  of  products  or 
services  available  at  this  time  for  sale 
or  distribution  to  the  public. 

HOOVER  HAILS  AID  TO  FBI 
lOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 
Director. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
THE  American  press  has  never  ren¬ 
dered  a  finer  service  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  than  it  is  today. 

Representatives  of  the  press  assume 
an  increasing  responsibility  in  seeing 
that  the  American  people  are  advised 
of  the  progress  of  the  war  effort. 
Time  after  time  in  recent  months 
patriotic  representatives  of  the  press 
have  sacrificed  scoops  in  order  to  aid 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

Thus  I  am  happy  to  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  to  the  readers 
of  ElorroR  &  Publisher  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  their  splendid  co¬ 
operation  in  these  trying  days. 

(Mr.  Hoover,  speaking  before  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  in  New  York,  also  commented 
Sept.  21  upon  the  “splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  which  the  press  has  afforded 
every  field  of  law  enforcement.”  At 
that  time  he  said:  “I  cannot  commend 
too  highly  the  splendid  performance 
of  the  hardworking  members  of  the 
journalistic  profession.  No  finer  job 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  history  of 
the  American  press  than  that  which 
now  is  being  performed.  Our  press 
representatives  are  making  heroic 
efforts  to  separate  facts  from  propa¬ 
ganda — the  true  from  the  false.  They 
have  given  their  best  efforts  and 
thoughts  that  the  country  might  be 
1  informed  without  hysteria.”] 

;  nGHTERS  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

DONALD  M.  NELSON 
Chairman,  War  Production  Board 
I  RECENTLY  received  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  cooperation  which 
I  American  newspapers  are  giving  in 
the  war  effort,  when  150  newspaper 
publishers  from  all  over  the  country 
met  in  Washington  at  my  request  to 
aid  the  War  Production  Board  in  its 
national  salvage  program.  These  men 
’  agreed  unanimously  to  get  behind  the 
drive  to  collect  scrap.  Since  then  their 
papers  have  given  that  drive  vigorous 
^  and  effective  support. 

.  This  cooperation  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  me.  To  state  it  quite  simply, 
.  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  fun- 
f  damental  principles  of  democracy,  and 
j  there  are  no  firmer  champions  of  these 
principles  than  the  newspapers.  They 
i  (Continued  on  page  NW-49) 
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U.  S.  Dailies  Have  Given 
21,000  Men  to  Services 


STATE  TOTALS  OF  NEWSPAPER 
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Newspapers  Reporting  Army  Navv  rines 


EMPLOYES  IN  WAR  SERVICE 

Number  from  Departments 
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L251  Dailies  Have  Given  15,876  .  .  .  An 
Additional  2,153  Have  Left  to  Do  Government 
Work  .  .  .  Mechanical  Hardest  Hit 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


THE  NEWSPAPER  men  of  the  nation 
are  not  only  supporting  their  gov¬ 
ernment  through  their  efforts  in  type 
but  are  right  in  there  punching,  ap¬ 
proximately  21,000  strong,  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world. 

A  total  of  15,876  men  and  women 
have  left  their  jobs  on  1,251  dailies 
since  October,  1940,  the  beginning  of 
Selective  Service,  to  join  the  armed 
forces.  They  are  being  backed  up 
by  an  additional  2,153  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  government 
jobs,  making  a  grand  total  of  18,029. 

Three-foarths  in  Army 
In  a  nation-wide  survey  only  550 
daily  newspapers  did  not  reply  and 
the  majority  of  these  may  be  called 
small  dailies.  The  manpower  drawn 
from  these  newspapers  and  press  as¬ 
sociations  would  approximate  another 
3  000  at  the  outside,  bringing  the  grand 
total  to  about  21,000. 

The  Army  has  taken  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  men  accounting 
for  9,477  from  those  newspapers  re¬ 
porting.  The  Navy  has  attracted  2,- 
378  and  the  Marines  519.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  total  in  these 
three  forces  and  the  total  given  above 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  reporting 
newspapers  in  some  instances  were 
able  to  state  the  exact  number  of 
men  to  leave  for  the  armed  services 
but  could  not  state  what  branches  of 
service  they  had  entered. 


Newspapers  have  been  hardest  hit 
in  loss  of  manpower  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  where  they  are 
probably  least  able  to  make  good  re¬ 
placements.  A  total  of  5,046  me¬ 
chanical  men  have  either  joined  the 
armed  forces  or  gone  into  government 
work. 

Second  largest  loser  is  the  editorial 
department,  accounting  for  4,333  men 
and  women.  Replacements  here  have 
not  been  quite  so  difficult  with  most 
newspapers  training  women  for  the 
jobs.  ' 

The  advertising  departments,  local 
and  national  and  classified,  have  given 
3,121  men  and  women;  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments,  2,994;  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  1,382. 

New  York  Lost  Most 
Pennsylvania  took  first  place  with 
number  of  newspapers  reporting,  103, 
but  New  York  with  75  papers  report¬ 
ing  had  highest  honors  for  total  num¬ 
ber  given  to  the  government.  New 
York  papers  gave  555  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  232  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  243.  business 
office,  487  mechanical,  and  304  cir¬ 
culation.  This  amounts  to  1.821  men 
and  women  which  with  87  given  to 
government  jobs  totals  1.908. 

The  breakdown  by  states  and  the 
individual  newspapers  replying  are 
given  here  as  part  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Newspaper  Week  service. 
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D*  ’>  4  2.5  “>8  . 

34  23  0  .-,2  » 

271  150  OS  :{S»  W  ,5 

.•14  -to 


Ca 

To 


34  -20 
.53  23 


■'<4  24  s 


1 1  00  21 


0.5  S3  89  69  41 


62  40  :i2  m  124 


26  > 


4  240  ISI  1-22  2S4  159  J 
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11s  o;i 

so  .52 

4S  :{0 

CkS  21 


(>1  17  14S  ^  I, 

52  27  124  37  « 

30  13  124  m  50 


10  .50  74  30 

..  33  11  B 


01  1.5  -20  00  IS  I 

201  .50  .5S  218  65  is 

174  SO  ‘2.5  1.50  165  u 

S4  .51  20  04  76  « 

17  5  3  17  5  13 

117  40  ;10  174  :«)  3; 


Nebraska . 

.(Mi) 

147 

:{.5 

5 

50 

24 

23 

5 

24 

Nevada . 

.  .(2) 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

*) 

10 

New  Hampshire . . 

..(S) 

39 

s 

2 

19 

4 

7 

IS 

2 

New  lersey . 

.(•2.5) 

267 

.50 

14 

1-24 

44 

29 

142 

59 

New  Mexico . 

.(11) 

•29 

s 

2 

13 

9 

17 

31 

12 

New  5  ork . 

.(75) 

l,-207 

20S 

oT) 

555 

2:12 

24:1 

4S7 

:!(M 

.North  Carolina. .  . 

(31) 

196 

49 

19 

75 

2S 

19 

110 

65 

North  Dakota. . .  . 

..(7) 

47 

12 

21 

10 

4 

24 

s 

Ohio . 

(71) 

619 

111 

25 

266 

173 

54 

270 

196 

Oklahoma . 

.(3S) 

1.53 

34 

S 

.89 

34 

22 

115 

79 

Oreyon . . 

(13) 

62 

:i.5 

2 

37 

26 

12 

76 

32 

PennsA'lvania . 

(MU) 

(>;{3 

(H) 

25 

2.56 

160 

92 

404 

243 

Rhode  Island _ 

..(S) 

66 

21 

2 

4.5 

S 

2 

:10 

16 

South  Carolina. . 

..(7) 

40 

2 

5 

2S 

i 

5 

•25 

17 

Soutli  Dakota. . . 

.(11) 

47 

10 

2 

14 

s 

1 

26 

12 

Tennessee . 

.(15) 

172 

:{.5 

7 

72 

31 

29 

6S 

31 

'I’exas . 

.(67) 

.5;{1 

179 

41 

245 

10:} 

46 

247 

213 

Utah . 

.  .(.5) 

60 

14 

5 

40 

12 

12 

44 

6 

N’ermont . 

..(7) 

43 

4 

1 

12 

:i 

4 

2:1 

12 

\  iryinia . 

.(19) 

7F. 

52 

•6 

:i2 

12 

5S 

2:1 

Washington . 

.(20) 

140 

61 

21 

81 

47 

31 

95 

70 

West  Virginia  .  .  . 

.(15) 

t 

21 

6 

2S 

13 

5 

46 

10 

\\  isconsin . 

.(.32) 

200 

3S 

9 

71 

25 

25 

S4 

.56 

\\  yominp . 

..(7) 

30 

•'* 

5 

14 

4 

•> 

19 

:i 

Grand  Total  (1 

.•251). 

9,477 

2,. ’178 

.519 

4,33:1 

‘2,121 

1 .382 

5,046 

2,994 

Number  of  Men  in  Armed  Services  from  1251  Dailies 


HAS  REASON  TO  BE  PROUD 


Employes  now  in  Number  from  departments  Now  in 
Ma-  Gov’t 

Newspaper  Army  Navy  rines  Edit.  Adv.  B.  0.  Mech.  Circ.  Work 
ALABAMA 


Aunistpn  Star  4 
Kirminaliani 
News  &  .Agc- 
'  Herald.  4!l 

llirminpham  Post  14 
Decatur  Daily.  3 
Dothan  Eagli'  5 
(iadaden  Tunes.  2 
Huntsville  Times,  li 
Mobile  Press 

Heidster . 

Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  3s 
DlieUka  New.s  I 
Troy  Measenger.  t 
Taaraleasa  News  4 


Employes  now  in  Number  from  departments  Now  in 
Ma-  Gov't 

Newspaper  Army  Navy  rines  Edit.  Adv.  B.  0.  Mech.  Circ.  Work 
Magnolia  Banner- 


News  .  3 

Mena  istar .  1 

P.ogers  News  .  2 

llnsselvUle  (’our- 
ier-Demoerat..  1 
Siloam  Springs 
Herald-Demo- 

erat . 

.''tnttgart  Leader 
&  Arkansaarer 
Ti'xarkana  _  Oa- 
lette  A  News. 


Total .  95  30 


Bisbee  Review  4 
I’hoenix  Ariionu 
Republic  & 

Gaiette.  2S 

Tucson  Citiien  & 
Aiiiooa  State  Iti 
5'uma  Sun  &  Sen¬ 
tinel  . 


ARIZONA 

5  1 


.Alameda  Times- 

Star .  3 

.Alhambra  Poet- 
Advocate  .  5 

Anaheim  Bulletin  7 

.Antioch  lasiger. .  2 

Bakni^ld  Cali- 

fomian .  Hi 

Berkeley  (lairtte  5 

Brawley  News. . .  2 

Burbank  Hevirw.  2 

Burlingame  .Ad¬ 
vance  .  3 


DR.  L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General.  Pan  American  Uoia 
THE  PRESS  of  the  United  States  a; 

but  few  exceptions  has  spared  v 
effort  to  place  the  facts  on  the 
situation  before  the  people  of  t 
country.  Editorial  comment  has  alx 
shown  a  deep  appreciation  of 
larger  significance  of  this  conflk 
The  enlightenment  thus  given  to  th 
public  opinion  of  the  country  has  bet 
of  inestimable  value  to  th?  wirm; 
of  the  war.  The  press  of  the  Unite 
States  has  every  reason  to  be  prc 
of  the  outstanding  service  reriOtr 
to  our  country. 


Chico  Enterprisr.  4 


.Arkadrlplaa  Sift¬ 
ings  Herald 
Camdra  NewH.  3 
Conway  Log  Call- 
in  Demorrat 
13  Dorado  News: 

Times . 

Fayetteville,  N. 

W.  Arkansai! 

Tunes .  9 

Fort  Smith  South¬ 
west  Amrrirsn 
ft  Times- 

Recofd .  12 

Hetena  World  ft 
E.  Ark.  Record  7 

Hope  Star .  2 

Hot  Springs  Sen- 
tinef-Record  ft 

New  Era .  24 

Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Demo- 

CTSt .  14 

Little  P.oek  .Ar- 
ksnsss  Garette  17 


Chico  Record .. .  3 
Coalings  Record.  1 
( 'olt on  Courier. .  .. 

Colusa  .^n- 

Hersld .  1 

Coming  Observer  I 
Corooalndepend- 


Ciilver  (Hty  Star 

News .  3 

13  Centro  Imper¬ 
ial  A'alley  Piess 
ft  Morning  Poet  5 

Kiireks  Hum- 
boldt-.Standard 

ft  Times .  6 

Fresno  Bee_ _  19 

Fullerton  News- 

Tribune  .  4 

Gilroy  Disp^eh .  4 

Gleodale  News- 

Press  .  6 

Hanford  Journal 
ft  Sentinel ....  5 

HollLeter  Free 
lance  .  3 


(ContiiiKcd  on  page  JVIf'-49) 


WAIVED  RIGHTS  IN  WAR 
DR.  CHILTON  R.  BUSH 
President,  American  Aun.  of  Seho»k 
and  Departments  of  loumolim 
ALTHOUGH  the  newspaper!  ^ 
made  numerous  contribution!^ 
specific  nature  to  the  war  effort-iw 
as  promoting  salvage  campaign! 
bond  sales  and  building  civilian 
ale — their  greatest  contribution, 
my  opinion,  is  in  cooperating  V' 
the  censorship  regulations  and  R 
quests  of  the  fighting  service! 
government  agencies  in  clear  & 
tradiction  of  the  creed  they  fcs 
so  tenaciously  lived  by  in  tune  ' 
peace. 

Because  this  is  war  our  ne%vg=. 
have  treated  with  justified  tol^. 
the  to-be-expected  stupidities 
war  effort,  but  they  have  neven-F^ 
recorded  them — which  is  prur»  ^ 
important.  I  should  be  suipf- 
however,  if  there  is  much 
carryover  of  news  suppression 
punch-pulling. 


SEPTEMBER  26,  1942 
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Cabinet  Members  Pay  Tribute 
To  War  Efforts  of  Free  Press 

vnn  rONTINUED  FREE  PRESS  for  the  success  of  National  Newspaper  distinction  as  the  conscientious  ex 

run  V/''  _  Wooir  _ f _ _ t _ ...I _ 


HABOLD  L.  ICKES 
Secretory  oi  the  Interior 
,irHEN  I  PAY  TRIBUTE  to  news- 

papers— gentlemen,  it’s  news.  As 


HULL  "DEEPLY  IMPRESSED" 
CORDELL  HUU 
Secretary  oi  State 


H  express  my  views  on  the  functions  of 

im  "  I "  WV  press  in  connection  with  the  ob- 

W  ^  ^ X XL  LX^  servance  of  Natonal  Newspaper  Week. 

^  ^  MAINTAIN  RIGHT  OF 

fQ  Jr  X©SS  CRITICISM 

lESSE  JONES 

distinction  as  the  conscientious  ex-  Secretory  oi  Commerce 

pression  of  free  men  for  whom  the  THE  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
truth  was  sacred.  The  telling  of  that  have  already  shown  through  their 
truth  was,  and  is,  the  ultimate  jus-  advertising  and  news  columns  their 
tihcation  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  wholehearted  de- 
Elditors  and  writers  of  the  American  sire  to  aid  in  the 


when  a  man  bites  a  dog  I  aecretory  ot  state  rxiuors  ana  writers  oi  me  American  sire  lo  ara  m  uie 

“since  , _ IN  THIS  TIME  of  stress  when  two  press  are  scientists  searching  for  facts  w^ effort. 

>  JLd  on  reli-  worlds,  the  world  of  free  men  and  —scientists  tracing  our  currents  of  ^  Jhis  is  more 

TVT authority  the  world  of  slaves,  are  locked  in  a  opmion-and  recording  the  events  of  t ha  n  demon - 

!i«  Linanwas  grim  struggle,  it  is  more  than  ever  human  action.  Like  true  scientists  strated  by  the 

fond  of  the  the  duty  and  privilege  of  newspapers,  everywhere,  they  are  more  devoted  to  fact  that  they 

^  Just  so,  I  Jk^  VH  their  publishers,  their  editors,  every  the  cause  of  truth  and  public  welfare  have  contributed 

verv  fond  of  member  of  their  staffs,  to  make  cour-  than  to  their  own  individual  concern,  many  millions  of 

«nme  newspa-  age  count  and  high  principles  prevail.  Newspapers  are  th^  pedago^es  of  °  worth  of 

tffc  I  was  once  From  the  days  of  Peter  Zenger  when  the  public  mmd.  They  furnish  the 

!Wsoaperman  ^  the  cause  of  liberty  was  tried  and  information,  they  impart  the  knowl-  advertise  the  va- 

mvself  and  never  vion  together  with  the  courageous  edge  upon  which  intelligent  judgment  notu  s  govern- 

Tovk  it.  I  New  York  editor,  a  free  press  has  must  be  founded.  They  furnish  a  mental  activities 

wuld  rather  be  ^Ba  been,  and  rightly  so,  a  sacred  Ameri-  Platform  for  public  discu^ion,  for  an  News  support  of 

a  newspaper  -  can  institution,  an  essential  fabric  of  interchange  of  opinion,  for  the  ex-  many  govern- 

man  any  day  Harold  L.  Icites  our  democratic  way  of  life.  ^  opposing  views.  ^nerouT"**^'^^ 

,  raKir«.f  n  le  T  To  interfere  with  this  function,  to  generous. 


nun  any  day  Harold  L.  Icice*  our  democratic  way  of  life.  pr^ion  m  opposing  views. 

than  a  Cabinet  It  is  true,  and  sometimes  I  deplore  .  .  with  Ais  function,  to  •  ,  , 

officer.  I  envy  anyone  who  can  be  j.  that  it  is  more  difficult  in  our  mhibit  it  in  any  way,  to  intimidate  the  «  ^ tL^Li^t^ 
,  .  u  •  j  t  o  1-0  1  security  of  its  freedom  by  any  kind  ettort  tor  newspapers  of  the  country 

Le  newspapers  I  read  and  re-  m^hanized  age  for  a  Samuel  ^wles,  he  to  undermine  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  assistance  in 

a  Thomas  Ritchie  or  a  Horace  Greeley  the  bulwarks  of  the  democ-  maintaining  public  morale.  This  is  a 

.  ...  ,  .  1  •  X-  literallv  to  “keen  an  ear  onen  to  the  — _ _  erave  re.snnnsihilitv  fnr  mir  onpmios 


rsews  support  ot  j,,,, 
many  govern¬ 
ment  campaigns  has  been  equally 


A  still  greater  factor  in  the  war 


Some  newspapers  I  read  and  re-  ,  Thomas  Ritchie  or  a  Horace  GreeW  ?ne'' ofTe  b"u W1 

"^me  I  neither-but  why  go  into  ^  an  ear  open  to  the  ^acy  of  this  nation. 

,  Dlaints  of  the  wronged  and  siinering.  j  aoDreciate  the 

that:  Hi,*  e  J  1  1  T-. 


uT,  olaints  of  the  wronged  and  suffering”  i  appreciate  the  opportunity  af- 

Others  are  best  for  feuding  pur-  ^^t  anv  impartial  observer  who  reads  forded  me  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to 

noses  and  what  is  more  exhilarating  ‘be  editorial  columns  of  our  great  _ 

to  a  bang-up  feud!  metropolitan  dailies  and  notably  of 


maintaining  public  morale.  This  is  a 
grave  responsibility,  for  our  enemies 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  af-  trying  in  every  way  to  dissemi- 
rded  me  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  (Continued  on  page  AS-NW) 


to  a  bang-up  feud'  metropolitan  dailies  and  notably  of 

I  don’t  know  exactly  what  National  our  backbone  country  and  small  town  ^  |J 

Newspaper  Week  is,  but  I’m  for  it.  I  dailies  and  weeklies  will  conclude  i  JTtSC  A  A  tSOO  XO  WL  WXXIBILX 
assume  that  the  newspapers  have  ^bat  the  old  fire  and  spirit  are  ^  - 

sxi' “mS'  o!  S  ™ws-  “.li  in  u,is  period  of  fria,  and  AgQinst  Propaganda 

paper  men  I  know  are  too  realistic  i"  tbe  period  after  the  battle  is  won  ^ 

not’ to  realize  that  nothing  is  to  be  by  heroic  sacrifices  on  the  fighting  By  MAJOR  GENERAL  A.  D.  SURLES 

by  a  week  of  blaok-slapping^  li“  Sf  JL°e'dSS  -<  --fic  Rafn.ion.,  W«  Depari„.n. 

neople^^Uttle  raspy  at  times,  but  I  responsibility  as  well,  aS  ONE  to  whom  Newspaper  Week  long  run,  it  will  prove  one  of  our  great 

hope  I  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  ®bould  m  maintained  and  constantly  •  occurs  52  times  a  year,  I  am  glad  sources  of  national  strength.  The  in- 
thev  can’t  speak  above  a  whisper.  I  remrbished.  ,  ,  m  ,  Ibat  once  in  a  year,  at  any  rate,  there  telligence  and  vigilance  of  American 


Free  Press  Is  a  Shield 
Against  Propaganda 

By  MAJOR  GENERAL  A.  D.  SURLES 

Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Relations.  War  Department 


they  can’t  speak  above  a  whisper.  I  ir  ♦u  ®  y® 

am  for  bigger  and  better  newspapers.  The  men  and  women  of  the  Fourth  to  be  some 
continued  freedom  of  the  press,  and-  Estate  are  on  active  duty  almost  as  formal  recogni- 

,  .j.  ^  much  as  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  tinn  of  tho  nut- 

®  administrators,  and  it  is  their  obliga-  standing  contri- 

THRNTfe*  NFW^IPAPFR  make  certain  that  the  enemy  bution  of  Amer- 

IttAWKJ)  W  b  j,  „j,t  aided  or  comforted  by  written  jean  newspapers 

wvjnivc.no  or  spoken  word  and  that  our  Ameri-  to  our  national 


THANKS  NEWSPAPER 
WORKERS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  JR. 
Secretary  oi  the  Treasury 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


can  institutions  are  untarnished  by  ijfg 


lean  newspapers 
to  our  national 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  battle  heat.  There  is  no 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  .1  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  ^urer  sign  of  a 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  pay  high  sense  of  obligation  with  which  vigorous  and 
sincere  tribute  to  the  intelligent  pa-  tbe  newspaper  men  and  women,  healthy  nation 
triotism  of  the  American  press  in  alrnost  without  exception,  have  taken  than  a  vigorous 
meeting  the  new  responsibilities  of  a  their  places  in  the  firing  line  of  the  and  healthy 
free  press  in  total  war.  war,  some  physically,  others  on  their  p^ess.  In  Amer- 

In  the  teeth  of  Axis  propaganda  daily  beat.  I  am  proud  to  number  j  g  a ,  we  enjoy 


newspapermen,  more  than  any  rules 
we  can  codify,  will  be  our  safeguard 
against  the  smug  Nazi  expectation  of 
an  intelligence  system  run  on  a  clip¬ 
ping-service  basis. 

The  American  government,  unlike 
its  enemies,  cannot  stuff  canned  morale 
down  the  throats  of  its  newspaper 
publishers;  it  cannot  issue  orders  as 
to  what  shall  be  the  banner  headline 
of  the  day;  and  it  has  no  propaganda 
factory  that  receives  grotesque  lies 
and  exaggerations  at  one  end,  dis¬ 
gorging  them  at  the  other  as  super¬ 
truths  of  the  State.  ’The  Axis  is  wel- 


press  in  loiai  war.  —  press,  in  Amer-  a.  D.  Surle,  truths  of  the  State.  The  Axis  is  wel- 

In  the  teeth  of  Axis  propaganda  aauy  Dfat-  ^  proua  to  numoer  j  g  g  ^  enjoy  come  to  that  beneficent  nroduct  of 

ifrives,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  men  among  my  friends,  freedom  of  the  press  in  more  than  the  total  war  We’ll  keen  our  nroduction 

American  newspapers  are  keeping  the  pisy  have  evidenced  in  a  remarkable  legalistic  sense.  To  the  constitutional  Unes  for  Buns  and  nlanes  and  tanks 

public  informed  of  the  real  issues  of  degree  of  collaboration  and  self-con-  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  founding  ^rid  let  them  have  a  clear  field  on 

thi»  war.  By  reporting  the  news  as  fathers,  a  long  line  of  great  editors —  the  assembly  line  for  comoulsorv 

completely  as  it  can  be  printed  within  roles  as  Colonels  and  Capteins  of  the  editors  of  small  country  papers  as  morale. 

tbe  limits  of  national  safety,  they  have  words  wmich  are  marshal^  in  me  one  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  One  article  for  which  there  is  no 

checkmated  enemy  propaganda  in-  c^^se  which  commands  the  undivided  — have  added  a  tradition  of  freedom  ersatz  eouivalent  is  sincerity  The 

tonded  to  demoralize  and  mislead  our  attention  of  all  America  today-that  the  press  from  venal  influence,  Sisb^^’S)  iSeslib  newT wlu^ 
P»ple.  They  are  using  the  freedom  tbe  winnmg  of  the  war.  from  intolerance,  from  narrowness  for  Tfajeefive  fait  ^hetheHh^ 

press  to  help  fight  the  war  of  evDOPCCTriM  nv  pppp  mptj  self-interest,  from  distortion  news  be  good  or  bad,  and  his  editorial 

»*  free  peoples.  They  know  that  a  AN  EXPREbblON  Ok  kKEb  MtN  of  the  truth.  In  times  of  peace,  that  columns  for  the  mobilization  of  our 

free  press  cannot  survive  unless  this  FRANK  C.  WALKER  freedom  is  our  protection  against  the  material  and  mental  forces  for  victorv 

“  won.  Postmaster  General  oppression  so  prevalent  in  Axis  dom-  _and  that  is  a  pretty  good  description 

Beyond  this,  we  at  the  Treasury  FROM  ’HIE  early  days  of  the  Repub-  inated  countries.  Today  it  is  a  shield  of  the  American  newspaper  publisher 

reason  to  thank  the  press,  jjg^  the  press  of  this  country  has  against  propaganito  and  other  psycho-  as  a  whole— is  our  safe  and  sure 

II.U-  “.P®?  tribute  to  it.  With  a  grasped  keenly  its  privilege  and  its  logical  weapons  in  the  use  of  which  answer  to  propaganda  machines 


grasped  keenly  its  privilege  and  its  logical  weapons 


that  IS  beyond  all  praise,  obligation  to  the  people.  Our  press,  our  enemies  are  so  tireless  and  adept,  abroad, 

newspapm  of  the  country  have  at  its  best,  has  been  developed  not  Any  student  of  present-day  warfare  The  newspapers  of  America  have 

Treasury  adjunct  of  government  or  an  knows  the  Axis  ffieory  that  freedom  been  broad-gauge  in  their  understand- 

"^••tnient  s  War  Savings  program,  ally  of  any  self-seeking  pressure  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  essential  ing  of  the  limitations,  and  at  times  the 

Every  part  of  the  press  and  all  group.  It  has  attained  unparalleled  weaknesses  of  democracy.  In  the  irritations,  imposed  by  military  neces- 

of  newspaper  workers,  from  ®by-  Correspondents  at  the  front 

Wiwtices  to  foremen  and  from  office  xt  t  j  i  d  ■  a  mr  x  *  i  have  shared  the  dangers  and  hard- 

to  executives,  have  helped  the  W  G WSpapGIB  InVltGu  tO  nGpiint  NlaiGnal  ships  of  soldiers,  and  newspapermen 

”***“ry  in  its  job  of  financing  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  iaTitas  the  newspapers  oi  America  to  use  during  at  home  have  remembered  that  they 

^  should  like  to  thank  Notionol  Newspaper  Week,  either  with  or  without  credit,  the  mote-  are  not  only  the  voice  of  the  people, 

y  the  newspaper  boys  of  the  riol  presented  in  this  issue.  Almost  without  exception,  the  comments  but  the  people  themselves,  fighting  a 

and  articles  herein  were  written  expressly  lor  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  ^  .contribution  that 

wiy  mty  million  dollars  m  War  .  ....  .  ..  .  .  .  fbe  press  of  America  is  making  to 

^ps  during  the  past  eight  ®“‘I  consbtute  the  fanest  set  oi  tributes  to  the  iree  press  oi  this  victory  is  something  in  which  the 

"“"“W  is  an  outstanding  achieve-  country  that  has  ever  been  made.  Editors  will  find  the  material  valu-  newspaper  profession  and  the  country 

able  in  building  their  own  Newspoper  Week  issues.  as  a  whole  can  take  deep  pride.  All 

'-ongratulations  and  all  good  wishes  success  to  Newspaper  Week! 


NGwspapGrs  Invitod  to  Roprint  Matorial 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  invites  the  newspapers  oi  Americo  to  use  during 
Notionol  Newspaper  Week,  either  with  or  without  credit,  the  mote- 
rial  presented  in  this  issue.  Almost  without  exception,  the  comments 
and  eorticles  herein  were  written  expressly  ior  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
and  constitute  the  finest  set  oi  tributes  to  the  iree  press  oi  this 
country  that  has  ever  been  made.  Editors  will  find  the  material  valu- 
oble  in  building  their  own  Newspoper  Week  issues. 


sity.  Correspondents  at  the  front 
have  shared  the  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  soldiers,  and  newspapermen 
at  home  have  remembered  that  they 
are  not  only  the  voice  of  the  people, 
but  the  people  themselves,  fighting  a 
people’s  war.  The  contribution  that 
the  press  of  America  is  making  to 
victory  is  something  in  which  the 
newspaper  profession  and  the  country 
as  a  whole  can  take  deep  pride.  All 
success  to  Newspaper  Week! 
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Wood  Corp.  Converted  to 
All  Out  War  Production 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

ITS  peacetime  pursuit  of  building 
printing  presses  for  newspapers  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  duration,  the  W<^ 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
plant  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  is  all  out 
these  days  building  the  machine  tools 
from  which  are  turned  out  the  arms 
for  the  nation’s  fighting  men. 

Today,  98%  of  Wood’s  plant  capacity 
is  devoted  to  war  production,  while 
the  remainder  is  utilized  for  printing 
press  repair  work  for  the  company’s 


ploye  morale  is  good.  Company  offi¬ 
cials  follow  their  peacetime  policy  of 
meeting  with  the  men  frequently  to 
discuss  working  conditions.  Sports 
events  are  encouraged  and  executives 
continue  the  practice  of  holding  an 
annual  dance  for  employes,  the  sort 
of  roundalay  where  the  office  boy 
dances  with  the  president’s  wife. 

Although  Oscar  C.  Roesen,  president 
of  Wood,  makes  his  headquarters  in 
the  company’s  New  York  offices,  he  is 


The 

company  has  many  employes  who 
have  been  continuously  employed  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30  years  and  first-name 
greetings  abound  when  Mr.  Roesen 
tours  the  plant. 

Hie  Wood  plant  sprawls  over  four 
acres,  covering  about  160,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Several  new  build¬ 
ings  have  been  constructed  since  the 
all  out  effort  was  launched  and  the 
plant’s  manufacturing  facilities  have 
been  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  year. 

Ahead  of  Sckedale 

When  Wood  took  on  war  contracts 
its  officials  mapped  out  a  delivery 
plan  for  its  base  machines  and  as  a 
result  the  plant  is  well  ahead  of  its 


regular  customers  as  allowed  by  the  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  plant, 
government  Like  every  other  plant 
now  converted  to  war  production, 
however.  Wood  is  not  permitted  to 
build  any  new  machines  until  after 
victory. 

Has  Deablad  Emplayas 

Wood  was  doing  war  work  way  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor.  Back  in  1940 
some  of  ite  facilities  were  turned  over 
for  lease-lend  manufacture  and  as 
crisis  followed  crisis  the  plant  con¬ 
verted  to  war  manufacture. 

Since  it  first  took  on  war  manu¬ 
facture  two  years  ago.  Wood  has 
doubled  the  number  of  its  employes. 

Today,  the  company  employs  more 
than  500  men  working  in  shifts  around 
the  clock. 

The  company  could  use  more  men, 
especially  billed  machinists  and  tech¬ 
nicians.  There  is  a  shortage  of  that 
kind  of  help,  company  officials  say, 
and  Wood  carries  on  a  constant  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  trying  to 
attract  help. 

Because  of  the  gradual  process  of 
converting  to  war  production.  Wood 
was  not  caught  entirely  unprepared 
when  the  government  orfered  that  all 
civilian  manufacture  must  cease  for 
the  duration. 

The  only  large  order  it  had  at  the 
time  was  one  for  $750,000  for  black- 
and-white  and  color  presses  for  the 
St.  Lout*  Post-Dispatch.  The  P-D 
order  was  half  completed  when  Uncle 
Sam’s  edict  came  and  work  was 
stopped. 

The  material  already  manufactory 
now  reposes  in  a  huge  stock  room  in 
the  plant  where  it  is  carefully 
“slushed”  so  that  it  is  protected  from 
rusting. 

There  were  other  substantial  orders 
and  other 


manufacturing  schedule  on  this  type 
of  production. 

Base  machines  are  those  that  are 
ready  to  be  converted  for  special 
types  of  work  such  as  propeller  hub 
manufacturing,  etc.,  and  are  supplied 
to  war  materials  manufacturers  who 
do  such  special  type  of  work. 

Still  working  under  lease-lend  or¬ 
ders,  some  of  Wood’s  products  are 
placed  on  freight  trains  on  the  rail¬ 
road  siding  adjoining  the  plant  to 
eventually  find  their  way  to  an  Allied 
nation  abroad. 

Directors  of  the  company  earlier 
this  month  reported  that  net  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
were  $1,637,769.23;  net  profit  after  de¬ 
ducting  Federal  income  taxes  was 
$176,002.57,  and  unfilled  orders  on 
June  30  totaled  $3,251,948. 

Net  current  assets  were  $616,151.81. 
The  directors  declared  a  $1.75  regular 
quarterly  dividend  on  the  $7  cumula¬ 
tive  prior  preference  stock,  payable 
Dec.  1  to  stockholders  of  record  as 
of  Nov.  16. 

They  also  declared  a  $2  dividend 
to  be  applied  as  payment  against  the 
earliest  arrears  of  dividends  on  this 
stock,  representing  payment  of  the 
Dec.  1,  1931,  dividend  and  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  March  1,  1932,  dividend. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  Wood  received 
an  order  to  construct  24  special  lathes 
for  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  also 
some  special  parts  and  machines  in 
order  to  get  the  Garand  Rifle  into 
production.  The  company  completed 
both  of  these  jobs  on  schedule  with¬ 
out  rejection. 


"CONFIDENTIAL'' 

BECAUSE  of  the  highly  xs- 
Btricted  and  confidential  u. 
ture  of  war  production  being 
done  at  plants  of  four  fonaw 
manufacturers  of  newspaper 
equipment,  wartime  regulotiem 
do  not  permit  publication  of  de¬ 
tails  of  their  work.  The  compa¬ 
nies  are  Walter  Scott  &  Co»  Ine, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  the  Intertype 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  T 
the  Lanston  Monotype  Con- 
pany,  Philodelphia;  and  the 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company, 
Chicago. 


Linotype’s  War  Work 
Hailed  as  “Splendid 


If 


By  JOHN  E.  ALLEN 

Editor,  The  Linotype  News 

WHEN,  several  months  ago,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  big  Linotype 
factory  in  Brooklyn  and  a  number  of 
its  workers  were  shifted  from  the 
production  of  Linotypes  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  precision  instruments  for  the 
United  States  government,  the  changes 
were  put  through  quickly  and 
smoothly. 

After  all,  the  making  of  precision 
instruments  was  nothing  new  for 
Linotype’s  master  craftsmen.  They 
and  their  predecessors  had  been  turn¬ 
ing  out  precision  instnunents  in  the 
shape  of  Linotypes  and  Linotype  ac¬ 
cessories  through  more  than  half  a 
century.  And  many  a  veteran  among 
them  retained  a  happy  recollection  of 
the  fine  work  he  and  fellow  workers 
did  for  the  government  in  World 
War  I. 

Workers  Saat  to  Arsaaol 

As  soon  as  the  first  “educational” 
order  for  precision  instruments  was 
received  from  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Linotype’s  master  craftsmen 
were  selected  and  sent  to  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
there,  every  day  for  two  weeks,  were 
initiated  into  the  intricacies  of  artil¬ 
lery-control  instruments  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  precision  requirements  of 
mechanical  and  optical  assembly  for 
the  government.  And  every  night, 
back  in  their  hotel,  they  rehearsed  the 

_ _  -  things  they  had  learned  that  day.  At 

d1^  ^gaged  in  war  w^k  who  also  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  returned 
make  machines  from  which  are  manu-  to  Brooklyn  to  instruct  others, 
factored  war  weapons.  In  the  meantime,  architects  and 

The  company’s  employes  are  en-  builders,  with  the  council  of  govern- 
rolled  under  the  payroll  deduction  ment  experts,  were  busy  constructing 
plan  to  buy  War  Bonds  and  the  plant  at  Linotype  headquarters  the  first  of 
has  given  its  share  of  men  to  the  .several  glass-brick-enclosed,  air-con- 
services.  Employes  also  have  group  ditioned,  humidity  -  controlled  and 
hospitalization  and  group  insurance,  dustproof  workrooms  for  the  crafts- 
Salaries  are  high  at  Wood  and  em-  men  who  were  to  play  such  important 


for  stereotype  machinery 
equipment  when  the  nation  went  to 
war  and  these  also  have  gone  into 
limbo  for  the  duration. 

Utad  to  Make  Waapoot 

Half  of  Wood’s  plant  capacity  now 
is  utilized  for  manufacturing  special 
machines  for  making  parts  for  air¬ 
plane  engines  and  propellers  and 
othet  work.  One  of  its  machines, 
with  extreme  versatility,  can  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  propeller  hubs, 
valves,  bearings,  pipe  couplings  and 
pipes  as  well  as  barrels  and  breech 
rings  for  guns. 

The  other  half  of  capacity  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  sub-contracting  work  for 
machine  tool  builders  for  making 
parts  and  complete  machines  for  mu¬ 
nitions.  Two-thirds  of  Wood’s  war 
work  is  used  to  turn  out  machines 
from  which  shells  are  made. 

In  additkxi,  having  its  own  foundry, 
Wo^  is  making  castings  for  other 


roles  there  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Those  rooms  are  kept  as  spotless 
as  an  operating  room  in  a  modern 
hospital,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
work  in  them  wear  immaculate  white 
uniforms. 

The  quality  of  the  instruments  those 
men  and  women  in  white  are  pro¬ 
ducing  soon  attracted  praise  from  gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors  whose  training 
had  conditioned  them  to  be  hyper¬ 
critical,  if  anything,  and  the  rate 
of  production  won  other  praise  from 
government  higher-ups  —  and  more 
contracts  with  stiffer  production  sched- 


of  which  had  to  be  kept  secret,  dis. 
couraged  publicity.  Yet  two  of  the 
big  broadcasting  systems  sensed  the 
significance  of  the  achievements  there 
and  secured  permission  from  the 
proper  authorities  to  broadcast  at 
least  part  of  the  story. 

July  11  of  last  year  CBS  feature! 
Linotype’s  defense  work  on  hs 
“Proudly  We  Hail”  program,  and  about 
a  month  later,  Aug.  9,  callec 
attention  to  the  work  in  its  prognir. 
on  “The  Printing  Industry  in  Defense  ’ 

The  CBS  program  starred  LoweL 
Thomas  and  Gertrude  Lawrence,  and 
the  Linotype  part  of  the  NBC  pro¬ 
gram  had  the  late  Graham  McNamee 
as  narrator. 

“Tonight,”  stated  Mr.  Thomas,  “we 
are  going  to  tell  you  how  the  mer, 
who  have  been  making  this  com¬ 
plicated  machine  turned — at  their  gov¬ 
ernment’s  call — to  the  making  of  com¬ 
plicated  instruments  for  the  army  oi 
the  United  States — and  made  th^ 
on  time — without  previous  experience 
— and  made  them  with  less  than  the 
permissable  variations  allowed  by  the 
government.  Listen  closely.  There 
is  a  lesson  in  citizenship  in  the  drama 
of  the  Linotype  makers.” 

"Isstramants  of  Victory" 

Mr.  Thomas  later  said:  “Rarest  of 
ihe  skills  that  go  into  the  making  of 
machinery  is  the  making  of  madine 
tools.  And  the  rarest  of  the  ikilh 
that  go  into  the  making  of  madiine 
tools  is  that  which  goes  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  gauges — those  clever,  intricate 
devices  which  check  the  finished  parts 
to  see  that  they  are  right.  Not  many 
plants  can  boast  their  own  gauge 
makers,  but  Mergenthaler  had  theiri 

On  NBC’s  program,  the  late  Graham 
McNamee  declared:  “In  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  buildings  of  the  Ian©- 


ules. 

Yet  Linotype  continued  to  meet  type  Company,  I  have  seen  another  of 
those  schedules — to  surpass  them.  the  great  achievements  of  the  peopk 
The  very  nature  of  that  work,  much  (Continued  on  page  14-NW) 


One  of  the  gleu-brick-encloted,  air-conditioned,  humidity-controlled  end  dwl;^ 
workrooms  et  Linotype  heedquerteri  where  "men  in  white"  ere  turning  out  pr***" 
work  for  the  government— end  ehaed  of  schedule. 


Detroit  News  Carriers 
Sell  Over  *2,000,000  Worth 
of  War  Savings  Stampsll 

. . . .  Greatest  Total  Reached  ^ 

by  Any  Newspaper  Carrier  ■  m 

Group  in  America!  silPI 


American  youth — carefree,  gay  and  puzzling  to  us 
oldsters — often  criticized  for  not  taking  their  duties 
seriously — how  they  have  responded! 

The  far-flung  places  of  the  universe  bear  mute  wit¬ 
ness  to  their  heroism  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air.  Yet 
these  veterans  were  boys — a  few  months  ago. 

And  their  younger  brothers  in  Detroit — The  Detroit 
News  carriers — who  bring  Detroiters  their  daily  news¬ 
paper — also  know  well  the  meaning  of  patriotism.  Giv¬ 
ing  freely  of  their  playtime,  so  precious  to  youth,  they 
have  called  on  their  customers  to  buy  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  Bonds,  and  they  have  sold  more  than 
20,000,000!  In  fact  Detroit  News  carriers  have  sold 
more  ff'ar  Savings  Stamps  than  any  other  carrier  group 
in  .4  tnerica! 

The  Detroit  News  is  proud  of  the  record  of  its  car¬ 
riers  and  proud  of  the  readers— our  customers — who 
patronized  them  to  the  extent  of  contributing  more  than 
$2,000,000  to  the  Nation's  VICTORY  fund.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  is  published  in  appreciation  of  the  Detroit  News 
carriers’  effort. 


The  Detroit  News 
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Hoe  Plants  Went  All  Out 
In  Ordnance  Production 

By  ARTHUR  DRESSEL 

Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Manager,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1938 — ALL  EUROPE  embroiled  in  the  manufacture  and  the  Ordnance  De- 


worst  war  of  all  time,  and  Japan  partment  to  learn  the  ways  of  indus-  adopted  by  the  Arsenals. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 

keep  at  the  important  work  of  design-  ests  secondary.  In  spite  of  incr«- 
ing  jigs,  fixtures  and  special  purpose  costs  and  the  loss  of  skilled 
quantity  manufacturing  machinery,  the  newspapers’  almost  unlimited  i-' 
Much  of  this  effort  has  resulted  in  semination  of  information  to  cons^ 

the  successful  reconditioning  of  spe-  ers  on  price  ceilings,  rationin* 

cial  equipment  which  complete  mul-  civilian  defense  needs  are  m^(l 
tiple  operations  normally  requiring  structive.  I  am  happy  to  see  nor 
individual  set-ups  in  single  operations,  paper  pages  opened  so  libersU*  - 
All  of  this  special  purpose  machinery  publicity  promoting  sale  of  War 
was  built  by  Hoe  and  many  of  the  and  Stamps  through  retail  outle' 

methods  so  developed  have  been  The  papers  are  doing  great  c(®«. 


murdering  the  Chinese  by  the  thous- 


These  “educational  orders”  were 


ands.  Yes,  this  is  not  our  war.  Why  placed  on  a  qualified  competitive  basis 
should  we  sacrifice  the  lives  of  Am-  and  Hoe  was  awarded  the  first  of  these 


N.  J.  Plaits  Rtepaaed 

Hoe’s  prime  Army  Ordnance  con- 


nity  service  in  promoting  war  prodj^ 
tion,  conservation  and  scrap  (far- 
They  show  fine  sense  of  balance  ^ 


erican  boys  to  interfere  in  other  peo-  orders.  This  was  for  five  3-in.  anti- 
pie’s  fight?  We  are  safe.  There  are  aircraft  recoil  mechanisms  with  nec- 


and  Hoe  ^awarded  the  first  of  the^  J  the  above  described  regarding  publicity 

orders.  This  was  for  five  3-in  anti-  local  boys  in  services.  Acb^-I 


recoil  mechanisms.  However,  this  Accqii- 

work  alone  did  not  employ  all  their  r^^nsibilities  to  the  foOit 

machinery  and  from  the  early  estab-  rendering  invaloi^ 

lishment  of  its  Industrial  Division  and  s  o  e  public. 

prior  to  the  defense  program  Hoe  was 

engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ma-  •  .  , 

chine  tool  and  airplane  parts.  The  IjlIlOtypG  S  WOT 

work  in  this  division  has  grown  with  TTrrilA/4 

the  demands  for  ordnance  so  that  they  ^  K  XxOliea 

are  now  large  scale  sub-contractors  continued  from  p«gt  IMi 

manufacturing  parts  for  airplane  en-  - 

gines,  locating  devices,  searchlights,  . 

220  mm.  gun  parts,  and  thousands  of  America  m  devoting  their  iC 
machine  tools.  ^  national  defense.  Forintkb 

The  heavy  demands  for  increased  ^ysy  departments,  I  have  seen  pr*^ 
production  of  such  vitally  required  manufacture  of  the  iiKtnmr^ 

war  materials  necessitated  the  con-  defense  ^^that  would  stagger  fr 
struction  of  a  new  building  at  its  miagination. 
main  works  in  New  York  City  and  Dec.  8,  1941,  the  “instrumenti 
the  re-opening  and  re-equipping  of  defense”  became  the  “instrumeBti 
its  large  machine  shops  in  Dunellen,  victory”  —  and  Linotype  continiM 
New  Jersey.  At  the  Dunellen  plant  ahead  of  schedules  that  had  Ixe 
Hoe’s  large  foundry  operation  is  also  tightened  and  tightened  again, 
engaged  in  furnishing  castings  for  Shortly  before  Major-Gen.  C.  1 

almost  every  conceivable  type  of  ma-  Wesson,  former  chief  of  ordnaiiee,if 
chine  vital  to  our  war  needs.  Thus,  tired  from  that  position  to  t^  a 
Hoe’s  entire  expanded  facilities  are  other  duties  for  the  govenaat,  k 
being  used  to  maximum  capacity.  wrote  Linotype’s  president,  Joit|ih  T 
This  outstanding  example  in  the  Mackey: 


Prasenfation  of  joint  Army-Navy  "E"  award,  for  excellence  in  production  in  war  work, 
to  R.  Hoe  &  Co,  at  its  Bronx  plant  Sept.  10.  Left  to  right:  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph 
Robertson,  Commanding  General  of  Metropolitan  District,  2nd  Service  Command; 
Harry  M.  Tillinghast,  Hoe  president;  J.  L.  Auer,  Hoe  vice-president  and  general* 
works  manager;  Mayor  LaGuardia;  Major  J.  W.  Rafferty,  public  relations  officer, 
Metropolitan  Military  District,  and  Lieut.  John  D.  Lodge,  USNR. 

thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  between  essary  jigs,  tools  and  machinery, 
us  and  Europe  or  Asia.  So  ran  the  These  five  mechanisms,  which  were 
fallacious  arguments.  in  the  nature  of  a  trial,  were  made. 


conversion  of  the  coun^  s  oldest  ..^he  fine  record  of  your  co^ar  I 
printing  press  manufacturing  plant  to  production  of  precision  hafc 

war  work  and  the  excellency  of  the  ^^nts  for  the  Army  has  again  cn 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  product  attention,  and  I  would  Bk 

have  recently  been  recognized  by  the  ^  the  Ordnance  DepnriMti 

government  by  the  award  of  the  appreciation  of  the  splendid  mak 
]omt  Army-Navy  E  for  excellence,  the  efforts  of  your  organiatiot 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  ord-  produced, 

nance  lob  Hoe  is  domg  for  the  coun-  , 

try  as  a  whole,  they  are  still,  within  V™  ^ 


have  produced. 

“There  will  be  little  time  for  eot- 


^  the  prescribing ’limitetions  of  the  War  Rratulatory  expressions,  howew« 

fallacious  arguments.  in  the  nature  of  a  trial,  were  made,  t>_  deserved,  m  the  busy  montla  m 

Thankful  we  can  be  that  there  were  accepted  by  the  Ordnance  Department  •  .  reoair  and’  service  deMrtment  ahead,  but  the  Ordnance  Dipr 

some  farseeing  men  who  could  read  after  proof  firing  and  are  now  in  ,  nient  is  convinced  that  your  compor 

the  trend  of  the  times,  who  cried  out  combat.  J^tomere  magazine  depended  upon  to 

“Prepare!,”  “Wake  up  America!,”  It  took  13  months  to  complete  the  «  .  ,^9  tT„  whatever  the  emergency  moy  d 

“Activate  the  Industrial  Mobilization  first  order.  Before  it  had  4en  fin-  „!?  mand.” 

plan  of  1920.”  ished,  th( 


It  took  13  months  to  com^te  the  1^2  Hoe  is  doing  a  magnifi- 

cent  job  of  supplying  ordnance  ma- 
^  U  terials  and  pei^^tuating  its  long  and 


whatever  the  emergency  msy  d 
mand.” 

Other  months  hurried  by,  with  ofc 


Among  those  who  foresaw  the  ne-  placed  with  Hoe  an  ^der  for  125  suc;^tor  to  or;toance  Linotype  victory  achiev^^enl,  r 

of  R  This  was  com-  activities  dating  bSck  almost  100  years,  then  on  Aug.  22,  1942,  P«si^ 

the  officers  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  But  pleted  in  11  months.  ®  ,  ■'  kgy  receiv^  from  Robert  P. 

what  to  do  and  how  to  go  about  it.  By  this  time  the  altitudes  at  which  qpBVTrF  MORF  VITAL  son,  Under  Secretary  of  War,ak!^ 

In  the  war  work  for  which  Hoe  pre-  planes  were  bombing  had  increased  atnvn.vt.  vliAi.  announcing  that  the  “Army  and 

pared,  the  management  defined  a  set  beyond  the  most  effective  range  of  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  T.  MANNING  conferring  upon  your  orgar,;:: 

of  governing  principles— no  plant  ex-  the  3-to.  piece.  Consequently  the  Bishop  of  New  York  tion  the  Army-Navy  production  s* 


son,  Under  Secretary  of  War,  a  k!"  ] 
announcing  that  the  “Army  and  Na 
are  conferring  upon  your  orgar,;:: 
tion  the  Army-Navy  production  aw. 


pansion  not  absolutely  essential — a  Ordnance  Department  designed  a  new  NOTHING  is  more  vital  to  the  spirit  for  high  achievement  in  the  prod 


minimuin  purchase  of  new  machinery  90  mm.  anti-aircraft  gun  which  re-  and  morale  of  our  nation  and  to  the  tion  of  war  equipment.” 

— a  maximum  use  of  existing  facilities  tains  the  required  mobility  of  the  success  of  our  war  effort  than  the  ser-  "Praetleol  PakrloHsai"  HaW 
and  turned  the  problem  over  to  its  smaller  piece  but  gives  greatly  to-  vice  rendered  by  our  newspapers.  In  r>  .*  1 

sales  and  manufacturing  divisions.  creased  range  and  fire  power.  An  the  midst  of  world  wide  war  both  ..rry^' if  ^  conciuaea  ^  1^ 

Chetaa  for  A-A  Racoil  Mecliaaisai«  initial  order  for  several  hundred  of  their  responsibilities  and  the  difficul-  .f" ®  *  x  Herg.- 

In  Washington,  by  statute,  the  As-  ^^ese  was  placed  with  Hoe  and  this  ties  of  our  newspapers  are  immeasur-  J™  J”®"  ° 

sistant  Secretary  of  War  was  directly  quickly  completed  many  months  able  but  in  handling  of  the  news,  to  ^ : 

responsible  for  the  proper  functioning  ahead  of  schedule.  Many  other  or-  complying  with  governmental  requests  ^  ^ 

of  the  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan,  aa^s  followed  for  this  and  improved  and  necessary  restrictions,  and  to  pre-  ,  "  ®  '-nfidence  tht 

With  his  cooperation  and  that  of  the  models.  senttog  the  war  issues,  ^r  papers  ^  “vy  na  e  y  broken." 

United  States  Army  Ordnance  Divi-  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  Hoe  that  ®re  giving  great  serince.  With  a  few  __  _  ,  lanel  insigniit 

sion  to  Washington  and  New  York,  of  the  many,  many  hundreds  of  recoil  deplorable  and  conspicuous  exceptions  -Uaracterize  that  awaid  were  pn* 

a  detailed  and  complete  survey  of  mechanisms  already  delivered  and  newspapers  of  our  country  are  with  colorful  ceremonies- 

Hoe’s  plant  and  facilities  was  made  proof-fired  there  has  not  been  a  single  doing  their  part  ably,  effectively,  and  headouarters  Sept  15- 


by  competent  Army  officers.  ’The  rejection.  'Y*.  .  *0  ineir  great  respon-  But  *Ltootype’s  part  in  the  st 

possibility  of  making  many  different  Hoe  had  an  active  part  not  only  in  sibility.  victory  continues _ and  still  nk  ' 

types  and  kind  of  ordnance  for  both  the  building  of  these  mechanisms  but  ahoaH  nt  ovor-tivhtenine  schedules 

the  Army  and  Navy  was  carefully  to  the  redesigning  for  improvement  INVALUABLE  SERVICES  meantime,  however,  Li' ; 

investigated.  Finally,  due  to  the  pre-  and  greater  production.  Hoe  engi-  S.  C.  ALLYN  type  continues  to  protect  its  tbf  J 

cision  required  in  making  the  im-  neers  are  now  busy  designing  several  President.  ands  of  customers  to  the  grap^ 

portant  3-in.  anti-aircraft  recoil  me-  new  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  National  Cosh  Register  Co.  by  providing  parts  and  supplio 

chanisnu  and  toe  great  num^r  of  The  value  of  bringing  industry  into  I  AM  greatly  impressed  by  the  part  cessary  for  the  efficient  , 

these  tMt  would  to  needed,  it  was  ordnance  manufacturing  immediately  newspapers,  with  few  exceptions  of  their  Linotypes,  and  by 
determined  that  this  i^s  the  ideal  became  apparent  from  toe  very  in-  from  coast  to  coast,  are  playing  in  printed  matter  that  is  helping 
piece  of  ordnance  for  Hoe  to  make,  ception  of  Hoe’s  current  participance  building  public  morsde  on  local  home  to  get  toe  most  from  their  _ 
Late  in  1938,  Congress  appropriated  to  ordnance  work.  To  keep  abreast  fronts.  I  have  only  toe  highest  praise  And  of  course  toe  company^, 
$2,000,000  for  “educational  orders.”  of  toe  ever  increasing  demands  for  for  toe  editorial  policies  of  most  pa-  tinues  to  supply  Linotypes 
TTie  prime  purpose  of  these  was  to  mechanized  equipment  for  our  con-  pers  seeking  to  unite  all  factions  to  at  Brooklyn  headquarters  and 
provide  industry  with  an  opportunity  tinually  expanding  armed  forces  it  the  common  purpose  of  winning  the  agencies  when  orders  for 
to  learn  the  “know  how”  of  ordnance  was  and  is  necessary  constantly  to  war  first  and  make  individual  inter-  are  approved  by  the  govemn» 


uoms  pan  aoiy,  ana  .  headquarters  Sept 

With  fidelity  to  their  great  respon- 


INVALUABLE  SERVICES 
S.  C.  AUYN 
President. 

The  National  Cosh  Register  Co. 


types  and  kind  of  ordnance  for  both  the  building  of  these  mechanisms  but 
the  Army  and  Navy  was  carefully  to  the  redesigning  for  improvement 
investigated.  Finally,  due  to  toe  pre-  and  greater  production.  Hoe  engi- 
cision  required  to  making  the  im-  neers  are  now  busy  designing  several 
portant  3-in.  anti-aircraft  recoil  me-  new  pieces  of  ordnance, 
chanisms  and  the  great  num^r  of  The  value  of  bringing  industry  into 
these  that  would  be  needed,  it  was  ordnance  manufacturing  immediately 
determined  that  this  was  the  ideal  became  apparent  from  toe  very  in- 
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THE  POWER  OF  PRESSTIGE 

PUTS  30,107  NAMES  ON  CLEVELAND’S  HONOR  ROLL 


'  '  ■=*  ■ 
--V 


1,  PROUDLY  AND  PROMPTLY  did  Clevelanders  respond,  when 
back  in  May  The  Press  invited  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  to 
come  down  to  the  new  spaper  office  and  inscribe,  in  a  giant  volume, 
the  names  of  men  and  women  serving  in  our  armed  forces. 


2*  FIRST  TO  SIGN  his  name  was  Cleveland’s  popular  mayor, 
Frank  Lausche.  Immediately  following,  hundreds  stepped  forward 
in  order  that  they  might  be  among  the  first  to  receive  the  blue* 
starred  service  pins  given  to  all  signers  of  the  Honor  Roll. 


3*  FAMOUS  JAN  STRUTHERS,  author  of  the  book  and  motion 
picture  Mrs.  Miniver,  is  but  one  of  a  score  of  visiting  celebrities 
who  have  left  their  imprint  on  Cleveland’s  Honor  Roll.  To  date, 
30,107  people  have  patiently  waited  their  turn  to  record  their 
names  in  this  historic  volume. 

4.  WHEN  PEACE  COMES  The 

Cleveland  Press  will  invite 
all  Cleveland  to  attend  a  great 
civic  celebration  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Public  Stadium.  On  this 
triumphant  occasion,  with  at 
least  100,000  people  present, 
the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  will 
make  the  final  entry  in  the 
book  by  writing  boldly  the 
word  “Victory”.  The  volume 
will  then  be  glass  encased  in 
Cleveland’s  nationally  known 
Main  Public  Library  so  that 
future  generations  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated  mav  see  the 
names  inscribed  therein. 


THE  CLEVELAND  NEWSPAPERS  have  but  to  throw  out 
a  hint  that  this  or  that  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
city  and  the  whole  town  responds  instantly  and  whole¬ 
heartedly. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  its  papers,  Cleveland  has 
an  enviable  record  in  selling  War  Bonds,  raising  money  for 
The  Community  Chest  and  Red  Cross,  rounding  up  scrap 
— yes,  even  in  settling  political  issues. 

Such  dog-eared  words  as  confidence  and  loyalty  don’t 
quite  fit  this  relationship  that  exists  between  The 
Cleveland  Press  and  its  readers.  A  better  word  might 
well  be — Presstige.  What  it  means  is  not  only  power  to 
do  good;  but  power  to  move  goods. 


fFitk  its  circulation  the  largest  in  its  history.  The 
Press  today  rates  a  higfi  place  on  any  neivspaper 
honor  roll.  Tico-thirds  of  this  circulation  is  home 
delivered.  The  full  force  of  it  is  ready  to  get 
behind  any  n  orth -while  idt^a,  product  or  service. 
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The  Cleveland  Press 
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Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
Converted  98  for  War 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


THE  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

was  one  of  the  first  of  the  printing 
press  manvifacturers  to  receive  gov¬ 
ernment  defense  contracts.  Negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  were  started 
early  in  1939  and  the  first  contract 
was  awarded  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Goss  is  now  on  their  second 
large  Navy  contract,  having  completed 
the  first  one  in  July,  1941. 

United  States  naval  ordnance  manu¬ 
facture  was  not  new  to  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany,  for  they  built  hundreds  of  gun 
mounts  during  World  War  No.  1  and 
made  the  enviable  record  of  complet¬ 
ing  this  work  without  a  single  reject. 
The  manufacture  of  this  naval  equip¬ 
ment  is  now  proceeding  at  wartime 
.<peed,  with  the  contract  schedule  be¬ 
ing  exceeded  by  over  50%. 

One  of  First  to  ©ot  “E" 

As  a  result  of  this  production  of 
naval  equipment,  Goss  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country  to  be  awarded 
the  coveted  Navy  “E”  and  was  no¬ 
tified  of  this  award  in  October,  1941, 
at  the  same  time  they  were  presented 
with  the  Naval  Ordnance  flag.  A 
further  honor  was  given  by  the  award 
of  the  All-Navy  “E”  burgee  in  April. 
1942  and  since  that  time  a  star  has 
been  added,  denoting  continued  meri- 
torioiis  service.  In  recent  months  one 
of  the  Goss  workers  was  the  first  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  war  work¬ 
ers’  award  medal  for  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  defense  industry. 

There  has  been  a  complete  con¬ 
version  to  war  work  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  for  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  presses  rolling  throughout  the 
country  and,  as  a  result,  a  portion 
of  the  manufacture  is  reserved  for 
printing  press  maintenance  and  repair. 
For  many  months  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  has  been  98%  on  vital  war  work 
and  the  balance  of  2%  for  printing 
press  repair  parts.  In  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  in  obtaining  ma¬ 
terials,  the  Goss  Company  has  made 
a  special  effort  to  maintain  fast  de¬ 
liveries  on  replacement  parts,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  of  breakdown. 

In  the  last  several  years  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  plant  to  gain 
the  space  required  for  the  increased 
production,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  the  latest  type  of 
machine  tools  have  been  installed  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  of  the 
war  work.  The  precision  work  that 
is  necessary  on  huge  printing  presses 
was  rapidly  adapted  to  the  tooling 
of  war  machinery,  and  when  the  war 
is  over  the  equipment  can  be  easily 
converted  back  for  the  production  of 
printing  machinery. 

Many  Sub>Contracts 

A  diversity  of  manufacture  supple¬ 
ments  these  prime  Navy  contracts  in 
order  to  maintain  the  plant  at  a  com¬ 
plete  operating  capacity.  Under  sub¬ 
contracts  hundreds  of  projectile  hoist 
assemblies  and  other  special  parts 
are  being  made  for  other  prime  Navy 
contractors.  This  has  been  possible 
due  to  special  equipment  that  has 
been  installed  in  the  Goss  plant,  mak¬ 
ing  a  more  economical  supply  avail¬ 
able  to  these  other  contractors. 

Hundreds  of  a  new  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  tool,  known  as  the  Plan-O-Mill 
thread  miller,  are  being  manufactured 
in  three  sizes.  It  is  used  by  arsenals, 
automotive  and  aircraft  engine  manu¬ 
facturers  throughout  the  country.  A 
special  feature  of  this  thread  miller 
is  its  ability  to  completely  cut  and 
finish  a  thread  in  one  revolution  of 
the  machine  and,  with  special  equip¬ 
ment,  planetary  milling  and  boring 


can  be  accomplished.  This  machine 
is  used  for  machining  such  items  as 
spark  plugs,  machine  gun  barrels,  air¬ 
craft  cylinder  heads,  aerial  bombs, 
breech  blocks,  gun  tubes,  etc. 

Other  contracts  have  been  obtained 
from  large  machine  tool  builders,  re¬ 
quiring  precision  manufacture,  such 
as  lathe  beds,  grinding  and  milling 
machines  and  hundreds  of  other  spe¬ 
cial  parts  to  keep  all  departments 
working  at  full  capacity.  Another 
item  of  interest  is  ^e  production  of 
large  cylinders  which  are  to  be  used 
in  a  new  electrolytic  method  of  de¬ 
positing  tin  on  sheet  steel.  This 
equipment  is  to  be  used  in  a  new 
process  that  uses  about  one-third  of 
the  tin  previously  used  to  coat  sheet 
steel  and  produces  tin  plate  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  process 
used  before  the  war. 

The  precision  required  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  naval  ordnance  and  these 


Robert  C.  Corlett,  eiecutive  vice-president 
of  the  Goss  Printin9  Press  Company,  ad- 
dressin9  employes  at  a  production  cele¬ 
bration. 

other  vital  war  materials  has  in¬ 
creased  the  skill  of  Goss  workmen  in 
the  procedures  and  methods  required 
to  obtain  this  extreme  accuracy.  The 
use  of  instruments  and  special  tools 
to  accomplish  this  work  is  of  great 
value  to  the  organization,  for  such 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISHEb 

skill  will  reflect  in  the  future 
of  printing  equipment.  Even 
the  manufacturing  division 
speed  ahead  on  the  production  j 
vital  war  materials,  the  enaneerif 
division  is  utilizing  their  tiiei 
study  the  problems  involved  in  ik 
future  press  design  so  that  imnwS 
equipment  can  be  built  after  the  w 
’There  is  no  let-down  in  the  21 
Printing  Press  Company  regaiS 
the  production  of  vital  war  nutS 
or  in  the  planning  that  will  ^ 
sary  to  produce  improved  prints 
equipment  after  this  war  is  won 
■ 

DESERVED  TRIBUTE 

EMIL  SCHRAM 

Prnaidant.  Nnw  York  Stock  Fv..!.-,- 
THE  observance  of  National  NeH 
paper  Week  is  a  deserved  tribute  ^ 
our  free  press  which,  as  never  befne. 
-prasidonf  is  demonstrating  its  capacity  for  let. 
pany,  ad-  vice  to  the  nation  and  its  devotkatj 
tion  cala-  our  democratic  system.  All  beUem 
in  this  system  are  finding  encounge. ! 
has  in-  ment  and  inspiration  in  the  fact  te. 
rkmen  in  in  the  midst  of  the  world  c»nna«|n 
required  tion,  our  newspapers,  their  traditiMl 
»cy.  The  independence  preset-^,  are  c(»e«a- 
cial  tools  ing  themselves  vigoroudy  and  pkri- 
of  great  otically  with  the  protection  of  all  d 
for  such  our  free  institutions. 


INTO  THE  HOMES  of  San 
"  Antonio,  South  and  West 
Texas,  San  Antonio  Express  and 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 
carry  the  most  vitally  important 
and  the  most  absorbing  news 
that  has  ever  been  printed  in  a 
newspaper — the  news  of  a  world 
at  war. 

To  all  the  family,  these  two 
newspapers  are  indispensable. 
They  serve  their  interests  in¬ 
numerable,  besides  their  deep 
concern  with  the  course  of  the 
global  conflict  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Axis 
aggressors. 

San  Antonio  Express,  that 
first  appeared  in  March,  1865, 
was  a  small  struggling  news¬ 
paper.  But  its  ideals  of  service 
were  continued,  and  steadily 
builded  upon;  and  it  was  this 
service  which  developed  The 
Express  and  later  (in  1918),  The 


Evening  News,  into  Texas’  Fore¬ 
most  Newspapers. 

For  77  years  San  Antonio 
Express,  and  for  24  years  San 
Antonio  Evening  News,  have  not 
only  chronicled  the  world’s 
doings  for  their  community  day 
by  day,  but  also  have  striven  to 
advance  the  interests  and  the 
growth  of  their  city  and  of 
Texas. 

Now  in  wartime,  these  two 
newspapers  recognize  a  still 
greater  responsibility  to  bring 
and  interpret  to  their  readers  the 
news  from  the  far-flung  fighting 
fronts. 

The  Express  and  The  Evening 
News  daily  enter  the  homes  of 
San  Antonio  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  region,  where  they  are  liked 
and  trusted.  They  are  a  steady¬ 
going  influence  for  community¬ 
building. 


fan  Antonio 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

TEXAS’  FOREMOST  NEWSPAPERS 
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Cake  Irtmrmlali^n-SuiUo  MWaiiM  •W  C«mc  Ormirs,  be. 


IcymnMiin-JOHN  k.  WOODWAtD,  INC.  Nf»  Ywfc.  Ckica^  Orlrwi.  Us  Aa^rWs,  Sm  FraiKbc* 


C0MB/M£P l^AUY  C/PCUIAT/ON OySP  /20,000.. 8124% l/A^l>ffPl/CAT£D. 

^  morning  SUNDAY  _ EVENING 

THE  Spokesman-Review  ^oaKune  lailM  MonUle 


Trade-paper  advertisements  of  the  Spokane  Dailies  usually 
emphasize  the  MARKET  covered  by  these  newspapers-Spo- 
kane  and  its  Inland  Empire.  But  this  time  we  are  putting  the 
emphasis  on  the  MEDIUM  which  over  a  long  period  of 
years  has  brought  success  to  advertisers  in  this  area. 


Both  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  the  SPOKANE 
DAILY  CHRONICLE  have  been  established  for  over  half  a 
century.  Each  has  grown  up  with  its  field  and  each  has  won 
a  secure  position  among  the  nation’s  great  newspapers.  To¬ 
gether  they  give  dominant  coverage  of  their  immensely  pro¬ 
ductive  fast-growing  field.  While  advertising  space  is  sold 
jointly  in  the  two  dailies,  their  editorial  departments  are  com¬ 
pletely  separated,  so  that  each  newspapier  has  a  distinctive  per¬ 
sonality  of  its  own.  They  are  never  sold  to  subscribers  in  com¬ 
bination. 


Tk*  Sp«kaiM  Chrofiicla't  annual  laky  C«n. 
last  k«M  aariiar  Hiit  yaar  brought  in  l,4S2 
oicturaa  of  babiaa. 


SyahMnian-Rcviaw'i  “Dorothy  Doan” 
hraatutfants  answarad  13.219  phono 
calls  in  1941. 


These  two  dailies  have  great  influence  with  their  readers. 
Some  examples  of  this  influence  are  illustrated  on  this  page- 
Many  others  could  be  given.  The  figures  under  the  pictures 
reflect  the  tremendous  pulling  jxiwer  from  which  YOU  as  an 
advertiser  will  benefit  when  you  use  space  in  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 


0.000  Mparata  pitcas  of  litaratura  wara 
nU  bf  Tlia  Spoktsman-Raviaw  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Dapartmant  in  1941. 


20.043  ambroidary  pattarns  wara  sold  in 
1941  by  tha  Spokana  Daily  Chronicla. 


TW  modal  kitchan  and  othar  features  of 
iWHoma  Economics  Department  attracted 
15.930  visitors  last  year. 


The  Spokane  Chronicle  sold  13,943  dress 
pattarns  last  yaar. 


54,749  questions  wara  answered  over  the 
phone  by  the  Spokane  newspaper  library  in 
1941. 


The  Spokesman-Review  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  answered  22,021  questions  by  mail 
last  year — 105,502  in  all. 


lofflcmskcrs  matinees,  a  feature  of  The 
asman-Raview's  Home  Economics  serv- 
attracted  8,425  people  in  1941. 


28.732  questions  were  answered  personally 
last  yaar  at  tha  Spokane  newspaper  library 
counter. 


5,371  Home  Service  booklets  waie  bought 
by  Spokane  Chronicle  readers  last  year. 


6.888  children  enjoyed  themselves  at  the 
Spokane  Chronicle's  annual  Tilakum  picnic 
last  summer. 


OOMiAf/IPr  COPSP/ieB  CP  r/f£  F/ll/CP£0  SPOKAh/E  MAPHET 

Inland  Empire  of  Agricultural,  Mineral  and  Lumber  Wealth-Site  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  World’s  Largest  Potential  Source  of  Electric  Power,  which  Already 
"■(Attracted  $250,000,000  of  New  Capital  to  Spokane  and  Vicinity- Water  from  the  Dam  will  Create  Homesfor  1 00,000  New  Residents  in  Nearby  Columbia  Basin. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLlSHEfi 


(b)  Display  advertising  contributed 
in  support  of  the  government’s  me*, 
ur^  by  companies  and  individual 
The  committee  stresses  that  “tkJ 
promulgation  of  government  measud 
through  the  press  must  be  made  ^ 
precision,  completeness  and  dignW 
There  are  limitations  to  what 


Press  Helped  to  Oversubscribe 
Canada’s  2  Victory  Loan  Drives 

government  may  sav  with 

$600,000,000  Above  Goal  Subscdbed  in  1941  . .  advertisement  which^*^^*^ 

apply  in  the  same  degree  to  civili* 

Cost  of  Gov't  Ads  in  Newspapers  Was  7/100  of 

1  %  of  Amount  Raised  .  . .  Third  Drive  Planned  must  be  exercised  over  what  is°p^l 

lished  in  the  government’s  name  ^ 

By  ROY  CARMICHAEL  mat  be^'Sed  "LdStlhr^^^ 

prepared  and  placed  by  the  govern 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  has  of  aeroplanes  and  warships,  and  the  and  its  facilities  to  bear  on  the  task  deputy  quit* 

been  directly  responsible  for  rais-  supply  of  munitions  generally.  of  raising,  to  the  last  cent,  the  funds  which  fh  °  volunteer  sup- 

ing  billions  of  dollars  for  the  war  Mr.  Ilsley  made  it  quite  clear  that  required  to  expand  and  sustain  the  in  aw* 

purposes  of  the  Canadian  government,  the  acceptance  of  his  request  would  country’s  war  effort.”  j 

and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  not  involve  endorsement  or  defense  Mr.  Ker  then  outlined  the  objective 
weeks  it  will  again  be  employed  to  of  government  policy,  or  interfere  of  the  committee  and  added;  “It  is 
raise  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol-  with  the  right  of  criticism  by  indi-  a  clear  cut,  challenging  task,  for  the 

lars,  the  objective  of  the  third  Victory  vidual  publications.  As  a  result,  the  successful  outcome  of  which  each  one  ,  camnaiff  h  i  '  ‘  7 - 1 

Loan  campaign  which  will  open  Oct  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa-  of  us  must  realize  his  individual  re-  H  a  A  volume  of 

19.  Supplementing  and  supporting  the  tion  was  requested  to  take  the  initia-  sponsibility.  .  .  .  May  I  bespeak  for  J"?  ^  'flu's  contributed  byj 

advertising  will  be  thousands  of  col-  tive  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  this  undertaking  that  priority  in  your  ^  ^  editorial,  news 

umns  of  news  and  editorial  matter  divisions  of  the  national  press,  and  interest  and  support  which  it  merits  fP  contnbuted  by 


may  give  in  their  own 
restricted  and  more  colorful 
styles.” 

The  advertising  paid  for  by  the] 
government  has  been  supplemented 


as  an  important  part  of  your  jjer- 
sonal  war  service.” 

Procedure  Outlined 
Organization  aims  and  procedure 
were  outlined  in  a  bulletin  accom¬ 
panying  the  General  Chairman’s  let¬ 
ter,  and  reproduced  in  a  summary  of 


the  press  which  has  proceeded  on  the 
axiom  that  “wartime  measures  of 
government  have  news  value. 

Admirable  initiative  and  resource¬ 
fulness  in  the  treatment  of  War 
Finance  has  been  shown  by  publica¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  Special  editions 
have  been  published,  magazines  have 
featured  the  campaigns  on  their  cov¬ 


in  approximately  1,400  publications —  the  Canadian  National  Newspapers 
the  entire  press  of  the  Dominion.  and  Periodicals  Association  and  the 

The  Dominion  Government  is  now,  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Asso- 
except  for  department  stores.  Can-  agreed  whole-heartedly  to 

ada’s  largest  wartime  advertiser.  It  1°**'  t"®  united  effort, 

uses  paid  advertising  to  inform,  edu-  Ker  Headed  CommlHee 

cate  and  influence  the  people  in  As  a  first  step  the  Canadian  Pub- 

almost  every  phase  of  war  effort —  Ushers  War  Finance  Publicity  Com-  “Press  Promotion  of  War  Finance”  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

from  recruiting  to  the  conservation  of  mittee  was  set  up  with  Frederick  I.  issued  by  the  associations  represented  er  pages  and  in  leading  articles,  and 
sugar,  from  the  collection  of  salvage  Ker,  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  on  the  Canadian  Publishers  War  Fi-  opening  of  campaigns  has  been  fea- 
to  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  and  from  as  general  chairman,  aided  by  a  gen-  nance  Publicity  Committee.  It  shows  tured  and  frequently  illustrated  by 
the  rationing  of  gasoline  to  the  pay-  eral  advisory  committee  and  an  execu-  the  duties  of  the  News  and  Features  ... 

ment  of  income  taxes.  ’This  impor-  tive  committee,  a  news  and  features  Comittee  to  include  the  assembling  of 
tant  role  assumed  by  advertising  did  committee  and  an  advertising  com-  all  factual  information  on  war  fi- 
not,  according  to  Duncan  Macinnes,  mittee.  Approval  of  the  government  nance,  its  collation  and  editing  and 
Director  of  Research,  of  the  Bureau  was  given  and  representatives  of  the  distribution  to  members,  the  meeting 
of  Advertising  of  Ae  Canadian  Daily  committee  then  conferred  with  execu-  of  requests  from  publishers  for  spe- 
Newspapers  Association,  result  from  tives  and  directors  of  the  Canadian  cific  information  and  the  using  of 
solicitation  or  pressure  on  the  gov-  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  every  available  facility  of  the  press 
emment.  “On  the  contrary,”  he  says,  which  confirmed  pledges  of  agency  co-  of  Canada  to  forward  its  objects.  The 
“the  initiative  came  from  the  gov-  operation  and  appointed  three  repre-  function  of  the  advertising  commit- 
ernment  at  Ottawa.  sentatives,  with  two  alternates,  to  the  tee  is  defined  as  being  “to  study  the 

“Canadian  publishers  were  asked  for  advertising  committee.  advertising  requirements  of  the  gov- 

help.  They  were  not  asked  merely  to  It  was  decided  that  other  media,  emment’s  wartime  financial  measures, 
support  government  effort;  they  were  such  as  radio,  films  and  posters,  were  and  to  obtain  through  the  Advertis- 
asked  to  direct  the  press  promotion  of  to  be  integrated  through  their  asso-  ing  Agencies  Association  plans,  copy 


war  finance  campaigns.” 

Leant  Overtubtcrlbed 

The  Dominion  Government  did  not 
immediately  realize  to  the  full  the 
tremendous  power  and  influence  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  publicity. 
Promotion  of  the  first  two  compara- 


ciations  with  the  publicity  plans  of  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  government  by  the  Minister  of  these  requirements,  and  from  time  to 


time  to  lay  concrete  proposals  in  re¬ 
spect  to  necessary  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  before  the  Minister  of  Finance 
for  final  approval.” 

Canada  being  a  dual  language  coun¬ 


cartoon  and  photograph  on  newspaper 
front  pages. 

Such  an  immense  volume  of  pub¬ 
licity  has  been  rolled  up  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  financial  campaigns  undertaken 
by  the  government  that  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  the  uninformed 
conclude  that  it  must  have  added 
materially  to  the  cost  of  raisin?  the 
sums  subscribed  in  loans.  That  this  b 
far  from  being  the  case  is  emphasized 
by  the  Publishers  Committee  which 
notes  that:  “The  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  classifications  of  press 
advertising  in  connection  with  war 
finances  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1941  was  approximately  7/100  of  17e 
of  the  amount  raised.” 

Five  Campaigns 

During  the  period  Jan.  1,  1941,  to 
March  31,  1942,  there  were  five  war 
finance  campaigns,  falling  under  three 


Finance,  with  the  Agencies  War  Fi 
nance  Committee  acting  as  liaison 
between  them  and  the  press  com¬ 
mittee. 

When  all  preliminaries  were  con- 

tiwi7‘^airwa‘^  iMns^'in  Febraa^y  ®l“ded,  Mr  Ker  the  general  chair-  try  there  are  representatives  of  the  genera'l ‘h3,‘  viz..  Income  Tax,  War 
and  October,  1940,  was  directed  by  sent  Ae  following  letter  dated  French  language  press  on  all  com-  53^^^  Certificates,  and  Victory- 

the  government,  with  the  aid  of  a  Dec.  2,  1940,  to  each  of  the  1400  co-  mittees 

group  of  advertising  agencies  on  pro-  operating  publishers  in  Canada:  Publishers  and  editors  of  the  1,400 

duction  of  the  campaign.  Both  loans  “That  I  should  be  addressing  such  ppers  were  requested  to  give  pre- 

wprp  ovpr<siih«5Prihed  hut  it  wa<!  noted  a  letter  to  you  in  these  times  is,  in  ferred  position  to  the  Committee  s  re- 

^nd  adi^iS  offidaily  that  the  sec-  itself,  something  to  ponder  over.  If  leases,  and  to  their  own  copy  on  the 

nnd  loan  was  nvorsiihscrihed  “less  we  Were  German  publishers,  Goebbels  subject,  as  well  as  to  give  the  commit- 

SSdly’’  than  thrfirst  The  loans  would  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  we  tee  and  all  cooperating  publishers 

were,  respectively,  for  $200,000,000  would  have  to  goose-step  to  it  or  shut  the  right  to  reproduce  the  whole  or 

and  $300  000  000.  '  up  shop  and  go  to  camp.  Subservience  part  of  anything  in  their  publication 

Expansion  of  Canada’s  participa-  press  is  woven  into  the  totali-  which  might  help  the  work.  With  the 

tion  in  the  war  soon  made  it  impera-  tarian  pattern;  freedom  of  the  launching  of  the  committee  the  news- 
tive  that  further  and  much  larger  press  is  woven  into  the  democratic  papers  of  Canada  enthusiastically 
loans  be  raised,  and,  after  carefully  pattern.  rallied  to  the^  call  and  devoted  the 

pondering  the  results  of  the  first  two  “Our  concern  must  be  that  in  this  talents  of  their  editors,  writers  and 

loans,  and  in  particular  the  slowing  terrible  conflict  the  free  democratic  artists,  and  a  generous  proportion  of 

down  of  the  response  to  the  second,  Press  will  prove  just  as  capable  of  their  news  and  editorial  space  to 

the  Minister  of  Finance  Hon.  J.  L.  dosing  its  ranks  voluntarily  when  oc-  the  various  campaigns  backed  by  the 

Bsley,  after  conversations  with  a  casion  demands  as  the  totalitarian  committee.  It  was.  and  is,  however, 
special  committee  of  publishers  re-  press  does  under  compulsion,  and,  in  “the  flexible  display  space,  and 
quested  the  cooperation  of  the  press  notwithstanding  the  impediments  in-  not  in  the  more  or  less  rigidly  uni- 
in  bringing  home  to  the  people  of  herent  in  its  freedom,  that  it  will  be  form  editorial  and  news  page  columns 
Canada  the  urgency  of  the  nation’s  found  more  efficient  and  effective  in  that  the  approach  to  the  public  can 
war  finance  provisions,  with  respect  voluntary  contribution  to  the  war  best  be  made,”  in  the  opinion  of  the 


effort  of  the  State  than  the  coerced 
totalitarian  press. 

A  Challenge  to  Press 
“Most  of  us  are  too  old  to  take 
the  field,  but  there  is  a  front  on  which 
we  can  serve,  and  on  this  front  the 
of  these  in  the  government’s  need  of  press  of  Canada,  in  all  its  various  ments  to  the  public  and  amplifications 

money  for  the  maintenance  and  ex-  divisions  is  again  mustering,  as  it  thereof,  as  embodied  in  display  adver- 

pansion  of  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  did  in  the  Great  War,  for  the  purpose  tising  issued  under  the  authority  of 

the  Air  Force,  and  the  construction  of  bringing  its  piower,  its  ingenuity  the  responsible  Minister. 


specifically  to 

(1)  War  Loans  (when  issued). 

(2)  War  Savings  Certificates. 

(3)  Income  Tax  Instalment  pay 
ments. 

(4)  The  common  foundation  of  all 


Publishers  Committee,  which  notes 
that  display  advertising  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  government  campaigns  falls 
into  two  divisions,  viz.. 

Advertising  Contributed 

(a)  The  government’s  official  state- 


Loans.  These  are  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  Income  Tax  prepayment 
campaign  had  as  its  purpose  to  secure 
prepayment  and  installment  payment 
of  a  large  sum  from  as  many  taxpay¬ 
ers  as  possible.  Approximately  $43.50(' 
was  spent  in  press  advertising,  and 
Canadians  prepaid  over  $35,000.W 
in  January,  1941,  compared  with 
$5,000,000  in  January.  1940,  eliciting 
from  the  Hon.  Colin  Gibson,  Minister 
of  Revenue,  the  comment:  “The  re¬ 
sponse  was  even  greater  than  we 
hoped  for.” 

The  War  Savings  Committee  w» 
reluctant  to  set  definite  money  0^ 
jectives  as  the  War  Savings  Certificate 
was  a  new  instrument  in  Canadian 
finance,  designed  to  reach  the  wage¬ 
earning  masses  and  gather  in  sec¬ 
ondary  money  in  the  hands  of  women 
and  children,  thus  stemming  inflatif' 
by  curtailing  current  spending,  h** 
results  of  1941  War  Savings  campaign' 
were  an  increase  in  the  avera-.- 
monthly  sales  from  approximate..- 
$3,750,000  to  approximately  $7,383,^ 
There  were  two  War  Certificate  cM»j 
paigns  interrupted  by  a  Victory 
campaign,  and  average 
plications  rose  from  265,000 
1,042,204. 

(Continued  on  page  24-NW)  ,, 
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That's  happened  to  the 


rateossMAVYl 

■MnUinBOMH 


The  V-shaped  design,  shown  here,  is  an 
actual  color  reproduction  of  the  “Victory 
Label”  which  Goss  is  attaching  to  all  the 
wargoods  it  builds.  The  idea  for  this  stick¬ 
er  was  conceived  by  a  precision  grinder  op¬ 
erator  in  the  Goss  plant,  and  he  was  award¬ 
ed  a  war  bond  prize  for  his  suggestion. 


FQ^VICTORY 


In  addition,  we  are  making  parts  for  other  manufacturers 
under  sub -contract,  principally  aircraft  and  naval  ordnance. 
We  are  manufacturing  parts  used  in  a  new  process  for  tin¬ 
plating,  and  we  are  building  jigs,  fixtures,  and  countless  other 
items  to  speed  the  war  effort  and  hasten  the  day  of  Victory. 

To  complete  our  production  capacity,  about  2%  of  our  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  set  aside  to  furnish  necessary  replacement 
parts  for  American  newspapers  using  Goss  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  This  must  take  care  of  your  requirements 
for  the  duration. 


nThe  press  you  were  going  to  buy  in  1942  or  ’43  is  — 
like  everything  else  made  of  essential  materials — now 
pounding  the  Pacific,  rumbling  across  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  or  bombarding  the  foe  in  Europe. 

Here  at  Goss,  the  men,  materials,  and  machines  that  would 
have  built  your  press  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  war  goods.  We  are  a  prime  contractor  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  carrying  on  where  we  left  off  in  World  War  I.  Exactly 
what  we  are  doing  cannot  be  told,  but  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  same  precision,  and  more,  that  went  into  the  building  of 
Goss  presses  is  now  being  applied  to  the  production  of  needed 
naval  ordnance.  And  we  are  producing  at  a  rate  50%  higher 
than  we  had  planned  and  promised! 

We  are  also  building  a  new  type  of  machine  tool  that  may 
revolutionize  parts  manufacture  for  the  automotive  and  air¬ 
craft  industries.  It  is  a  thread  miller  that  completely  machines 
a  thread,  bore,  and  face  in  one  turn.  This  machine  is  used 
primarily  in  arsenals  on  shells,  guns,  etc. 


Like  all  other  Americans,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  our  enemies  will  be  crushed  and  we  can  return  to  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits.  We  won’t  quit  until  that  day  comes;  but  when 
it  does,  we  will  be  ready  quickly  to  convert  our  facilities  to 
producing  faster,  more  durable,  more  dependable  printing 
equipment  than  ever  before.  Our  engineers  are  working  on 
that  now  .  .  .  and  they  are  making  progress! 
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4tT  WMAILIJW 

I  he  TOUGHEST  WAR  WE'VE  ~ 

EVER  BEEN  IN"  is  going  to  be  won  by 
the  men  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Navy, 

U.  S.  Marines,  various  divisions  of  fhe  U.  S.  ^ ^ - 

Air  (orps-fhe  (ommandos-and  the  U.  S.  (oasf 
Guard. 

These  men  are  doing  a  sweli  job.  It  will  swell 
lo  a  bigger  job  as  lime  roiis  on. 

Whiie  our  fighting  men  are  carrying  the  scrap  through 
a  modern  military  and  naval  Hell,  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  U.  S.  A.-more  than  1,850  of  Ihem-are  doing  their  part  in 
letting  Uncle  Sam's  nephews  and  nieces  know  what's  going  on. 


1 


HEW 
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Newspapers-to  their  credit-have  sat  on  stories  for  days-yes,  for 
weeks-lo  observe  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  men  running  the  war. 
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MILmUKEE  SENTINEL 


f  When  permitted  to  lell  the 
news,  newspapers  have  given  their 
besi  efforts  to  iet  the  pubiic  know  what 
is  happening.  Their  day-to-day  stories  form 
a  permanent  and  factuat  history  of  this  giobat 


The  newspapers  represented  in  this  Vignetted 
Victory  V-the  Hearst  Newspapers-teit  the  story  to  one 
out  of  every  five  of  the  35  miiiion  famiiies  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


When  Victory  comes-it's  as  certain  as  "death  and  taxes" 
-the  newspapers  of  the  U.  $.  A.  wiit  continue,  as  afways,  to 
hoid  high  their  heads.  They  wiit  have  demonstrated  again  that 
a  FREE  press  is  the  best  insurance  against  the  toss  of  freedom. 
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{Continued  from  page  7-NW) 
ingly,  the  Advertising  Council  has 
prepared  a  number  of  advertisements 
suitable  for  reproduction  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mats  were  furnished  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  many  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  selling 
staff  of  newspapers  merchandise  these 
ads  locally  and  obtain  for  them  local 
sponsorship.  Obviously,  the  under¬ 
writing  of  one  or  more  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  a  local  merchant  has 
spread  the  load  and  helped  obtain  a 
very  substantial  volume  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  Treasury.  Count¬ 
less  newspaper  space  salesmen  turned 
to,  to  make  this  campaign  a  success. 

The  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  Advertising  Council  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  results  that  were 
obtained.  Within  60  days  2,013  of 
these  Treasury  ads,  mostly  2,000  line 
pages,  were  printed  and  sponsored 
exactly  as  they  were  prepared  by 
the  Advertising  Council.  Equally  im¬ 
pressive  and  equally  gratifying,  is 
the  substantial  volume  of  other  ad¬ 
vertisements  prepared  locally  on  the 
themes  of  the  Treasury  campaign,  in 
many  cases  by  the  newspaper’s  own 
advertising  department  and  in  other 
cases  by  a  local  advertiser  or  agency. 
In  two  months  there  were  13,163  such 
advertisements.  That  is  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  idea  of  a  newspaper  campaign 
of  major  proportions. 

Thanks  from  Treasury 

Evidently,  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  feels  the  same  way  about  it,  for 
an  official  letter  of  thanks  has  gone 
out  to  participating  newspapers: 

“Your  unstinted  contributions  to 
the  United  States  War  Savings  Bond 
program,  both  in  freely  publishing 
columns  and  publicity  and  in  devoting 
much  of  your  time  and  that  of  your 
staff  to  securing  sponsors  for  official 
Treasury  Department  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising.  have  been  tremendously 
helpful  to  this  important  phase  of 
our  Nation’s  war  effort.  We  think  it 
only  appropriate  that  we  take  this 
occasion  to  tell  you  of  the  Treasury 
Department’s  appreciation. 

“As  you  are  so  well  aware,  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  is  the  only  method 
the  Treasury  Department  has  for  pro¬ 
moting  investment  in  War  Bonds 
through  newspapers,  and  it  is  only 
through  continued  voluntary  and 
patriotic  contributions  on  the  part  of 
your  advertisers  that  we  can  keep  in 
front  of  the  people  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  ‘everybody  saving  at  least 
10'7  in  War  Bonds  every  payday.’ 

‘‘From  time  to  time  additional  mats 
will  be  released  to  you,  and.  we  feel 
sure,  you  will  present  them  to  your 
advertisers  as  they  are  presented  to 
you;  for  careful  consideration  in  the 
light  of  the  Nation’s  need. 

“As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ex¬ 
press  our  thanks  pe'-sonallv  to  all  the 
sponsors  of  War  Bond  Advertising, 
I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
convey  to  your  advertisers  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department’s  appreciation  for  the 
very  real  contributions  they  have 
made  and  will  be  making  in  the 
future  to  the  success  of  the  War 
Bond  program. 

Sincerely, 

E.  W.  Sloan,  Executive  Director, 
War  Savings  Staff.” 

This  letter  is  available  to  any  news¬ 
paper  publisher  assisting  in  this  im¬ 
portant  war  effort. 

Laurels  to  Ad  Aqency  Men 

Giving  credit  greatly  deserved  to 
the  newspapers,  the  Advertising 
Council  wishes  to  nominate  for  a 
laurel  also  the  volunteers  from  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  both  copywriters 
and  layout  men,  who  burned  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  in  many  cases  writing  and 
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I  page  7-NW)  rewriting  brilliant  copy  and  planning  position  where  he  can  advise  his  ac-  are  glad,  indeed,  to  cooperate  in  ecu'  1 
sing  Council  has  layouts  and  illustrations  for  the  ad-  counts  helpfully  and  bring  them  an  ping  newspaper  representatii^  ^  I 

of  advertisements  vertisements  in  this  Treasury  series,  occasional  piece  of  information,  men-  support  government  campaigns  *  I 

uction  in  newspa-  Drawn  together  in  a  common  effort  tion  might  be  made  cf  a  collateral  Anyone  familiar  with  the  achieve  > 
furnished  by  the  *ke  Advertising  Council,  these  service  which  the  Advertising  Coun-  ments  of  the  Advertising  Council  •' 
dvertising  depart-  undoubtedly  made  it  easier  for  cil  is  glad  to  perform  and  which  the  the  last  six  months  readily  recognizB 

vspapers  through-  ^ke  newspaper  representatives  to  ac-  space  salesman  may  wish  to  bring  to  that  newspapers  are  puUing^^^S 

ates.  The  selling  complish  great  results  for  the  Treas-  the  attention  of  one  of  his  accounts,  weight  in  the  boat. 


rewriting  brilliant  copy  and  planning 
layouts  and  illustrations  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  this  Treasury  series. 
Drawn  together  in  a  common  effort 
by  the  Advertising  Council,  these 
men  undoubtedly  made  it  easier  for 
the  newspaper  representatives  to  ac¬ 
complish  great  results  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury  by  providing  in  the  first  instance 
compelling  illustrations,  striking 
headlines,  and  in  general  the  same 
high  type  of  effective  advertisements 
which  these  leading  agencies  and  their 
creative  people  have,  over  the  years, 
been  developing  for  their  regular 
commercial  clients. 

The  Advertising  Council  is  keenly 
conscious  of  the  desirability  of  equip¬ 
ping  newspaper  representatives,  both 
in  the  national  advertising  department 
and  the  local  advertising  department 
of  the  paper,  so  that  they  can  go  out 
and  call  on  their  accounts  and  sell 
intelligently.  It  is  more  than  a  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunity,  however,  it 
is  a  patriotic  challenge.  The  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  takes  cognizance  of  the 
need  for  making  clear  to  space  sales¬ 
men  the  objectives  and  the  strategy 
of  government  when  a  campaign  is 
undertaken.  The  Council  also  pays 
particular  attention  to  organizing  ade¬ 
quate  visual  presentation  material 
and  mats  needed  to  provide  the  sales¬ 
man  with  his  selling  arguments. 

One  more  point  on  which  the  space 
salesman  seeking  sponsorship  for  a 
government  campaign  should  be  fully 
informed,  is  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  regarding  the  tax  de¬ 
ductibility  of  advertising  expenditures 
for  the  particular  campaign.  Under¬ 
writing.  both  national  and  local,  has 
been  greatly  expedited  by  the  recent 
clarification  by  the  Treasury  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  deductibility. 

Deductibility  Clarification 

Here  is  a  communication  made 
available  through  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  released 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue: 

“Under  Section  23  (o)  of  the  Code, 
an  individual  may  make  a  gift  to  the 
government  and  deduct  that  gift  from 
his  income  tax.  Section  23  (q),  how¬ 
ever,  referring  to  corporations,  omits 
this  provision.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
provision  in  the  law  for  allowing  as  a 
deductible  expense  moneys  or  time 
or  space  given  directly  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  advertisements  signed  solely 
by  a  government  bureau  or  depart¬ 
ment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  adver¬ 
tisements  featuring  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds,  conservation,  nutrition  or 
other  government  objectives  are 
clearly  signed  by  a  corporation,  such 
as  ‘This  space  donated  by  the  John 
Jones  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Jones’ 
vitamins,’  the  advertisement  will  be 
considered  as  an  institutional  or  good 
will  advertisement  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  hence,  deductible,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  the  expenditure 
is  reasonable  and  not  made  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  proper  taxation.’’ 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Treasury  project  because  of  its  size 
and  continuing  character  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  typical  in  many  ways  of 
the  pattern  of  the  Council’s  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  government  war  agencies. 
It  should  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  this  is  the  sole  project  of  the 
Council.  More  than  25  projects  of 
vital  war  importance  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Council.  These  in¬ 
clude  among  others  initiation  of  the 
general  salvage  campaign  and  the 
household  fats  salvage  campaign,  in 
which  newspapers  have  played  so 
important  a  part.  Current  campaigns 
represent  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  war  effort. 

Knowing  that  a  space  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  newspaper  likes  to  be  in  a 


position  where  he  can  advise  his  ac¬ 
counts  helpfully  and  bring  them  an 
occasional  piece  of  information,  men¬ 
tion  might  be  made  cf  a  collateral 
service  which  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  is  glad  to  perform  and  which  the 
space  salesman  may  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  one  of  his  accounts. 
Suppose  that  such  an  advertiser  has 
an  idea  for  his  own  advertising  which 
will  be  in  furtherance  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  theme.  His  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  or  his  advertising  agency  gets 
up  the  copy  and  layout  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion.  At  this  point,  if  he  wishes  to 
clear  his  ad  before  publication  with 
the  appropriate  government  depart¬ 
ment,  he  can  be  advised  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Advertising  Council  at  2403  Lincoln 
Building.  If  he  will  send  the  Coun¬ 
cil  a  carbon  of  the  copy  and  a  photo¬ 
stat  of  the  layout,  we  will  gladly 
undertake  to  clear  them  for  official 
approval  with  the  propter  department 
in  Washington  through  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  It  is  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Advertising  Council 
to  know  where  these  clearance  can  be 
obtained. 

Three  months  ago,  the  Advertising 
Council  thought  it  had  its  hands  full 
with  two  large  projects.  Today,  there 
are  not  fewer  than  25  projects  on  the 
docket,  about  13  of  them  active  and 
another  five  or  six  in  an  exploratory 
stage.  The  number  of  Council  proj¬ 
ects  is  increasing  almost  weekly.  Offi¬ 
cial  information  regarding  any  proj¬ 
ect  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Camp>aigns  in  OWI.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Advertising  Council  are  often 
available  to  speak  to  newspaper  staffs, 
selling  organizations,  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  and  similar  meetings.  They 


LEADERSHIP  NOT  LOST  ^ 
DOUGLASS  W.  MILLEB 
President,  American  Assn.  ol  Teadun 
of  Journalism,  and  Assistant  to  the  I 
Dean,  Syracuse  University  School  tl  ' 
Journalism 

NEWSPAPERS  of  the  United  States 
are  proving  that  democracy  can 
work  even  in  total  war  and  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  a  workable  phil- 
osophy.  Their  own  careful  censonha 
of  their  columns  and  their  public 
leadership  in  meeting  governmental 
needs  for  services  and  materials  are  i 
demonstrations  of  democratic  theory  i 
in  successful  operation.  | 

Voluntary  application  of  the  rules  of  1 
the  Office  of  Censorship  has  proved 
that  a  free  press  requires  no  dictator 
to  club  it  into  proper  service  of  d» 
national  interest.  I 

Achievements  such  as  that  (rf  die  ! 
Omaha  World-Herald  in  directing  ; 
Nebraska’s  phenomenally  successful  ' 
state-wide  scrap  collection  drive  offer 
complete  refutation  to  those  critics  of 
only  yesterday  who  croaked  out  lam¬ 
entations  concerning  the  newspapers’  > 
loss  of  public  leadership. 

COMMENDS  PRESS 
GEORGE  D.  BROOKE 
President,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Roibood 
I  HAVE  nothing  but  commendation 
for  the  newspapers’  part  in  the  war 
effort  and  all  its  activities. 


Yes  Sir!  Uncle  Sam 
You  Can  Count  on  Us 


When  FREEDOM  is  endangered  the  press  needs 
no  invitation  to  battle.  And  FREEDOM  is  in  deadly 
peril. 

Germany's  madmen,  Italy's  stuffed  shirts  and 
Japan's  back  stabbers  would  like  to  throttle  the 
American  press  along  with  every  other  decent  in¬ 
stitution  in  our  land  .  .  .  the  church  .  .  .  the  school 
and  the  home. 

Our  executives,  reporters,  carriers,  salesmen  and 
mechanical  employes  are  answering  the  call  to  arms. 
Those  of  us  who  will  stay  at  home  will  do  our  part  to 
win  the  war,  too. 

We're  keeping  Americans  informed.  We're  re¬ 
minding  them  to  buy  bonds.  We're  telling  them 
how  they  can  join  the  army,  navy  and  marines. 
We're  fighting  mad  and  we're  going  to  help  win 
the  war,  so  help  us  Godl 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  has  held  high  the  public 
trust  every  morning  since  our  presses  first  rolled  in 
1885. 

And  we'll  keep  'em  rollingl 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 


quickly,  can  best  be  supported  by  newspaper 


IS  YOUR  SELLING  MOBILE? 


I  Mobile  sales  plans  —  and  they  have  to  be  mobile 


advertising:. 


No  other  sales  and  advertising  instrument  can  hit 
so  hard  in  so  many  or  so  few  places  and  be  ready 
to  move  or  change  on  a  day’s  notice.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  MOBII.K  advertising  built  for 


today’s  problems.  It  should  be  the  mainstay  of 
yofir  advertising  i)rogram. 


these  days  —  the  kind  that  can  move  from  one  place 
to  another,  from  one  idea  to  another,  and  do  both 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO 
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reproduce  the  serious  atmosphere  in  whieh  tliese 
measures  were  conceived  by  those  responsible. 

Both  here  and  in  Canada,  official  announce¬ 
ments  dealing  with  such  matters  have  In-en  issued 
in  the  form  of  “handouts,”  trusting  that  every 
newspaper  will  translate  them  from  their  legalistic 
form  into  the  English  that  people  sjieak  and  read. 
Frequently  they  are  released  at  hours  which  do 
not  permit  hard-pressed  newspajjer  de.sks  to  do 
that;  sometimes  the  language  is  so  involved  as  to 
defy  translation.  In  that  ca.se,  the  editor,  to  jday 
square  with  the  government,  will  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  it  comes  to  him,  even  though  he  knows 
that  half  or  more  of  his  rea<lers  will  quit  after 
the  third  paragraph. 

Adoption  of  advertising  techniques  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  compel  the  translation  of  these 
regulations  by  the  men  who  made  them  into 
understandable  terms.  The  advertisement,  if 
v^Titten  with  competent  technical  guidance,  will 
state  tersely  the  objectives  sought;  the  means  by 
which  they  are  being  sought;  the  penalties  for 
non-observance.  These  statements  can  be  set  in 
display  type,  large  enough  for  all  to  read,  plain 
enough  for  all  the  understand.  Failure  to  comply 
with  government’s  orders  can  be  made  an  un¬ 
patriotic  act.  Public  opinion  can  be  so  strongly 
mobilized  as  to  make  violations  a  rare  and  a 
damnable  exception.  Drafting  of  an  advertising 
campaign  will  force  the  formation  of  adequate 
organization  to  support  it.  It  will  compel  search¬ 
ing  examination  of  a  plan  in  advance,  .so  that 
important  defects  will  not  have  to  be  corrected 
after  it  is  in  theoretically  full  oi)eration. 

Government  finance  affordetl  the  earliest  opjmr- 
tunity  for  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising.  Where  advertising  has  been  used,  in 
conjunction  with  competent  organization,  the 
War  Bond  and  Stamp  sales  have  been  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  or  better.  Where  the  task  has  been 
left  to  volunteer  organizations  alone,  the  results 
have  been  generally — not  always — di.sap|)ointing. 
The  best  results  in  the  latter  circumstances  have 
been  achieved  in  localities  where  newspapers  made 
the  War  Bond  and  Stamp  campaign  their  own 
project  and  kept  public  feeling  afire  until  the 
stated  goal  had  been  reached.  In  the  .sale  of 
Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps,  l)efore  Pearl  Harbor, 
newspapers  had  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
their  ability  to  reach  homes  and  make  sales 
through  their  carriers  that  could  not  lx*  equalled 
by  any  improvised  forc-e. 

Early  this  month  the  government  called  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  of  newspapermen  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  .scrap  salvage  cami)aign  up  to 
the  mark.  Here  was  a  campaign  in  which 


$1,000,000  was  spent  for  advertising,  designed  to 
reach  into  every  hamlet  of  the  nation,  and  to  put 
.s<Tap  on  the  government’s  st(K;k  piles.  Few  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  ever  attempted  such  a 
gigantic  task;  we  doubt  that  any  has  ever 
achieved  it  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000. 
I'he  copy  was  convincing  enough,  but  the  organi¬ 
zation  behind  it  was  defective  in  too  many  places. 
'Fherc  was  not  enough  infantry  to  follow  up  the 
advertising  artillery,  and  there  wasn’t  enough 
artillery  to  prepare  the  w’ay  in  most  communities. 

The  outstanding  exception  to  a  generally- 
mediocre  performance  was  that  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  which  assumed  the  salvage  job  as 
its  own  respon.sibility  for  the  entire  State  of 
\ebra.ska  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  almost  every 
daily  and  weekly  in  the  State  to  assure  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  success.  It  succeeded  beyonrl  the  hopes 
of  all. 

What  these  newspaper  drove  home  to  the 
people  through  their  news,  editorial,  and  ailver- 
ti.sing  columns  was  the  need  for  more  than  a 
nominal  performance,  the  nt'ed  for  genuine  sacri¬ 
fice.  City  people  and  farmers  scoured  their  home.s 
and  bams  for  material  that  might  still  be  useful 
at  home  but  could  serve  a  higher  end  for  the 
nation.  Whole  communities  were  lined  up  in  a 
contest  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Boys  and  girls  were  enlisted  through 
their  organizations  and  churches.  Civic  clubs 
were  called  upon  to  canvass  their  memlx-rships 
ami  their  friends. 

The  advertising  spur  was  kept  rowelling 
throughout  the  campaign  period. 

There  was  no  magic  in  that.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  any  advertising  succe.ss.  Busi¬ 
ness  firms  which  spend  nearly  $700,000,000  an¬ 
nually  in  newspaper  advertising  know  that  ad¬ 
vertising  brings  .satisfactory  results  if  it  is 
intelligently  used,  if  the  idea  or  the  goods  are 
marketable,  and  if  the  advertising  is  backed  by  a 
sufficient  organization  to  assure  that  people  can 
take  advantage  of  it  or  follow  its  directions. 

No  question  exists  that  any  idea  put  forward 
by  the  U.  S.  government  will  find  a  ready  market, 
.soon  or  later.  If  it  is  advanct'd  haltingly  or  in 
contradictory  terms,  as  too  many  have  btxMi  under 
the  j)re.s.s-agent  handout  sy.stem,  results  will  lx* 
slow  and  discouraging.  Newspapers  have  no 
means  of  correcting  that.  New.spa|x*rs  don’t 
create  conditions:  they  merely  reiwrt  conditions 
as  they  .seem  to  exist,  including  conflict  ami  con¬ 
tradiction  on  vital  affairs.  With  a  .solid,  co¬ 
ordinated  plan  of  government  adverti.sing,  with 
comix;tent  technicians  applying  proven  rules  to 
government  adverti.sing  problems,  most  of  the.s** 
conflicts  and  contradictions  would  be  .solved  be¬ 


fore  they  ever  rea<di«*d  tin*  pid)lic  eve— a*  «l 
should  be.  • 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  thoughtful  ' 
newspapermen  that  government  advertising  might 
l)e  a  political  football  and  a  sly  subsidy  to  the 
press,  with  eventual  government  c-ontrol  as  an  } 
inevitable  consequence.  One  theory  was  that 
government  advertising  would  Ixs-onie  .so  impor¬ 
tant  to  new.spai>ers,  in  the  decline  of  normal  peace¬ 
time  revenues,  that  publishers  would  go  to  anv 
length  to  get  and  retain  a  government  appropria¬ 
tion.  'The  experience  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  ' 
Force  in  advertising  for  recruits  knocks  the  j 
foundation  from  under  that  theory.  Politics  has  ] 
ha<l  no  part  in  the  placement  of  tlio.se  campaign.s.  I 
which,  incidentally,  have  prcxlmed  gratifying  re-  B 
suits  for  the  services. 

The  example  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  can 
lx‘  cited,  al.so,  as  a  new.spaper  job  in  which  the 
volume  of  advertising  placed  for  the  government 
in  its  columns  had  no  bearing  on  performance 
In  the  time  of  its  executives  and  employes  and 
in  actual  cash  outlay  of  money  for  postage  and 
other  organization  activities,  the  World-Herald 
■spent  many  times  its  receipts  from  the  offidal 
salvage  adverti.sing.  It  did  a  patriotic  job  for 
none  other  than  patriotic  rea.sons.  That  job  can 
lie  duplicated  many  hundred  times  in  other  cifie>. 
But  government  must  strike  a  sure  keynote. 

That  was  a  case  in  which  a  progres.sive  news- 
pa|>er  did  the  thinking  that  .should  have  been 
done  in  V\’a.shington — as  many  another  has  done  ^ 
on  a  smaller  scale.  That  .should  not  be,  for  we  ; 
can’t  win  a  war  if  .several  thou.sand  new.spaper  J 
publishers  are  going  to  try  devising  their  own  ^ 
plans  for  victorj'.  Cooperation  there  should  be.  I 
and  will  be,  from  newspapers  everywhere,  regard-  i 
less  of  political  views,  if  the  government  will  1 
define  its  plans  as  a  bu.siness  organization  would.  I 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  their  successful  execu-  I 
tion.  New.spapers  will  do  their  ex|)ected  part,  and  E 
more.  [ 

The  daily  and  weekly  press  hxik  ahead  to  a  ■ 
difficult  year,  but  they  face  it  with  courage  and 
the  conviction  of  national  and  individual  surx-ival  = 
and  attainment  of  national  objectives.  Thev 
realize  that  our  economic  leadership  must  be 
directly  as  firmly  and  a,s  unitedly  as  are  the  j 
operations  of  our  land,  sea,  and  air  forces.  There  i 
is  no  publisher  or  editor  who  swks  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  national  struggle  for  victorj-  over  j 
outlaw  nations.  There  is  none  among  them  wh<i  j 
will  not  put  every  ounce  of  his  power  Whiml 
every  national  endeavor  wherever  it  can  be  i 
exerted.  The  failure  to  u.se  that  great  |X)wer  L«  j 
one  of  the  defects  of  our  o|X‘ning  war  effort  that  j 
niu.st  lx>  correcte«l  s<x»n.  We  believe  that  it  will  be.  ^ 


INVALUABLE  AID  GIVEN 
DR.  MORRIS  nSHBEIN 
Editor, 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Assn. 
NEWSPAPER  assistance  in  the  war 
effort  has  been  invaluable  in  securing 
public  cooperation  for  health  main¬ 
tenance,  main¬ 
taining  morale 
and  stimulating 
enlistment.  An¬ 
nouncements, 
first  regarding 
assistance  to  doc¬ 
tors  in  conserv¬ 
ing  time  and  de¬ 
mands  on  their 
professional  ser¬ 
vices;  second,  re¬ 
garding  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  use 
of  medical  ma¬ 
terials  such  as 
quinine  and  vitamins;  third,  regarding 
health  under  fuel  rationing;  fourth, 
regarding  procurement  of  blood  for 
transfusion;  fifth,  regarding  immu¬ 
nization  against  epidemic  diseases; 
sixth,  enlistment  of  women  as  nurses 


or  medical  technicians,  are  examples 
of  campaigns  in  the  medical  field  in 
which  the  newspapers’  contribution 
has  been  vital  to  the  war  effort.  We 
find  that  the  American  press  today 
is  chief  medium  for  extending  to  the 
public  news  appeals  regarding  pro¬ 
cedures  of  such  significance. 

Canada  Overbought 
Victory  Loans 

continued  from  page  18-NW 


There  were  also  two  Victory  Loan 
campaigns  in  1941  in  each  of  which 
the  objective  was  $600,000,000.  The 
first  Victory  Loan  resulted  in  $836,- 
820,250  being  obtained  from  968,259 
subscribers,  and  the  second  brought 
in  $997,503,000  from  1,681,525  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Cost  of  press  advertising  in  the 
first  campaign  was  $419,044  and  in 
the  second  $410,472,  so  that  a  total 
press  advertising  expenditure  of  $829,- 
516  resulted  in  the  raising,  with  the 
vital  aid,  of  course,  of  splendidly  or¬ 
ganized  Victory  Loan  committees 
headed  by  G.  W.  Spinney,  of  a  total 


of  $1,834,323,550  from  2,649,784  sub¬ 
scribers,  an  oversubscription  of  $634,- 
323,550. 

Impressive  indication  of  the  low 
cost  of  government  advertising  in  the 
press  in  comparison  with  results  is 
given  in  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Macinnes. 
Director  of  Research  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association.  He  estimates 
that  advertising  of  the  first  Victory 
Loan  in  daily  newspapers  cost  .028  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  raised,  adver¬ 
tising  in  weeklies  .028  per  cent  and  in 
magazines  .003  per  cent,  figures  which 
he  concludes  “provide  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  Canadian  publishers  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  their  unique 
position  in  the  direction  of  war  finance 
promotion  in  the  press.” 

Large  Space  Contributed 
In  the  same  campaign,  he  notes, 
publishers  contributed  19,000  columns 
of  editorial  space,  or  380,000  column 
inches,  the  equivalent  of  2,375  news¬ 
paper  pages.  More  striking  still  is 
his  comment  on  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  second  Victory  Loan  of 
which  Mr.  Ilsley,  Minister  of  Finance. 


remarked:  “the  total  expenditura 
in  connection  with  the  campaign  will 
represent  a  slightly  lower  percentage 
of  the  total  issue  than  in  the  case  of 
the  first  Victory  Loan.” 

Comments  Mr.  Macinnes,  “Sina 
Mr.  Ilsley  was  referring  to  all  ex¬ 
penses,  and  since  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent  higher  commission  was  ^  t 
to  bond  salesmen  than  on  the  j 
Victory  Loan,  it  is  obvious  that  the  | 
cost  of  advertising  this  campaign  was  ■ 
considerably  less  than  in  the  case  ot  ■ 
the  first  one.  Daily  newspapers  car-  b 
I  ied  sixteen  1,960  line  advertisements 
and  one  1,185  line  advertisement  w 
the  second  loan,  which  figured  on  w  i 
basis  of  their  combined  minimum  hre  i 
rate  would  represent  a  total  of  l&j 
than  one-fortieth  of  one  per  cent  <■ 
the  amount  raised.” 

The  conclusion  reached  by  M- 
Macinnes  is  that  the  Dominion  Go^ 
emment  has  assumed  the 
one  of  Canada’s  largest 
“because  the  success  of  many  wartniK 
campaigns  has  proved  without  qu® 
tion  the  value,  economy  and  enec  i 
ne.ss  of  paid  advertising.”  i 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW? 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Third  Newspaper  Week 
Opens  Next  Thursday 

Press  to  Concentrate  on  Scrap  Collection  Task, 
Biggest  Job  It  Ever  Faced,  But  Observance 
Will  Be  Widest  in  History 


newspaper  in  each  community 
the  part  that  it  is  playing  in  th»  ^ 
'fort.  ** 

Nearly  all  the  newspapers  in  th. 
state  wUl  pay  tribute  to  former 


be  sold  locally.  Mats  also  have  been 
provided. 

Newspapers  were  furnished  with-  effort, 
out  cost  a  series  of  articles  on  “Be¬ 
hind  the  Scenes  in  Advertising”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Prof.  Frank  B.  Hutchinson  of  ployes  who  have  entered  the  arm,^ 
Rutgers  University  School  of  Journal-  services  by  printing  their  pictur^'^ 
Lsm  for  use  during  the  week.  Upon  a  review  of  their  contribution  to^ 
the  request  of  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  military  program.  In  several  pla^ 
chairman  of  National  Newspaper  returned  war  correspondents  will^ 
Week  for  Newspaper  Association  about  their  experiences,  speaking  bt 
Managers,  Inc.,  sponsors  of  the  an-  fore  local  groups. 


ACTION  will  supersede  oratory  in  the 
third  annual  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  beginning  next 
Thursday,  Oct.  1.  The  press  from 
coast  to  coast  will  throw  its  full 
weight  into  the  greatest  single  task 
it  has  ever  attempted — the  national 
scrap  collection  drive.  At  the  same 
time  the  newspapers  will  carry  out 
the  formal  observance,  which  this  year 
attains  its  widest  scope. 

Accepting  the  challenge  of  the  scrap 
collection  emergency,  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  “jumped  the  gun”  on  the 
formal  opening  of  this  three-week 
campaign,  scheduled  for  Monday,  Sept. 
28.  Already  huge  piles  of  scrap  metal 
are  being  accumulated  in  some  cities 
through  newspaper  drives.  By  the 
time  Newspaper  Week  officially  opens 
next  Thursday  it  is  anticipated  that 
these  piles  will  have  grown  consider¬ 
ably  and  hundreds  of  others  will  have 
been  started. 

Other  Practical  Phases 

Accompanying  this  unprecedented 
test  newspaper  performance  in  war¬ 
time  will  be  other  practical,  if  less 
spectacular,  demonstrations  of  service 
by  the  press. 

Efforts  to  increase  sales  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  will  be  redoubled 
by  publishers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  during  Oct.  1-8  observance  of 
Newspaper  Week. 

In  celebration  of  National  Newspa- 
perboy  Day  on  Saturday,  Oct.  3, 
sponsored  by  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association,  the 
newspaperboys  of  America  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  surpass  their  previous  war 
service  by  selling  $5,000,000  in  War 
Stamps  during  the  week  ending  on 
that  day. 

“The  Newspapers  Go  All  Out  for 
Victory”  is  the  theme  of  the  first 
wartime  observance  of  Newspaper 
Week.  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  Inc.,  sponsors  of  the  week,  have 
urged  every  newspaper  in  the  nation 
to  float  the  American  flag  on  their 
front  pages,  in  color  if  they  have  the 
facilities,  from  Oct.  1  to  8  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  occasion  to  their  read¬ 
ers. 

Stories  and  illustrated  material 
calling  attention  to  the  part  which 
newspapers  are  playing  in  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  are  to  be 
carried  during  the  week.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers  not 
only  to  member  newspapers,  but  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  re¬ 
questing  it,  according  to  Gene  Alle- 
man,  NAM  president. 

State  Greaps  Cooperatinq 

All  of  the  organized  state  press  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  country  are  coop¬ 
erating  with  NAM  in  the  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week.  Each 
association  will  be  sending  its  mem- 


The  role  of  newspapers  in  the  war 
as  “democracy’s  heavy  artillery — ^fir¬ 
ing  harder  than  ever”  is  portrayed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
in  its  advertisement  currently  re¬ 
leased  for  publication  in  member 
newspapers.  Designed  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  National  Newspaper  Week  the 
ad  carries  on  the  Bureau’s  series  on 
the  wartime  services  of  newspapers 
to  the  nation,  to  consumers  and  to 
advertbers. 

“We  have  always  been  a  news-hun¬ 
gry  people,  but  crisis  whets  our  appe¬ 
tite,”  the  ad  declares.  “In  this  great¬ 
est  crisis  of  all,  we  are  hungrier  than 
ever,  not  only  for  the  news  itself,  but 
also  for  guidance  and  instruction  on 
the  countless  vital  problems  that  face 
a  free  people  at  war.  It’s  a  hunger 
that  only  newspapers  can  satisfy.” 

Tracing  how  newspapers  started 
preparing  to  meet  this  greater  de¬ 
mand  years  before  World  War  II 
finally  struck,  the  ad  points  out  what 
newspapers  are  doing  today  to  give 
the  people  a  “clearer  understanding 
of  what  the  war  means  and  why  we 
must  win  it  .  .  .  the  foundation  of  a 
democracy’s  strength  in  battle.” 

“Other  ways  of  learning  things  we 
have  in  profusion,”  the  message  con¬ 
cludes.  “But  nearly  all  of  us  turn 
to  newspapers  every  day  as  our  basic 
source  of  information.  Through  them 
— through  the  ads  as  well  as  the  news 
columns — we  are  adding  every  day  to 
the  knowledge  we  must  have  to  do 
our  part  in  the  war.” 

Kiwanit  Plan  Programs 
Kiwanis  clubs  in  the  U.  S.  have 
been  requested  to  participate  for  the 
third  time  in  the  observance  of  News¬ 
paper  Week  by  Fred  G.  McAlister, 
London,  Ont.,  president  of  Kiwanis 
International.  All  2,200  clubs  have 
been  urged  to  contact  local  editors 
and  publishers  to  offer  the  services  of 
Kiwanis  in  calling  the  attention  of 
everyone  to  the  part  the  newspapers 
play  in  the  war  effort. 

'The  public  affairs  committee  of 
every  Kiwanis  Club  has  been  asked 
by  Mr.  McAlister  to  prepare  a  letter 
or  resolution  thanking  the  local 
newspapers  for  the  influential  part 
they  are  taking  in  building  better 
communities.  He  has  suggested  the 
purchase  of  display  space  to  carry 
the  Kiwanis  message  to  the  public. 
Panel  discussions  at  Kiwanis  lunch¬ 
eons  on  “The  Newspaper  in  War¬ 
time”  will  be  another  phase  of  par¬ 
ticipation. 

NAM’s  National  Newspaper  Week 
committee  is  directing  the  promotion 
of  the  celebration.  Members  are  Ver¬ 
non  T.  Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  chairman;  E.  Marion  John¬ 
son,  New  York  Press  Association, 
vice-chairman  Cranston  Williams, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 


Conforming  to  this  year’s  them, 
“Newspapers  Go  All  Out  for  Vk 
tory,”  a  report  issued  by  the  PNPa  I 
i,  1  newspapers 

helped  in  all  of  the  war  progrann 
including  rationing,  conservation  of  I 
metals  and  fats.  Selective  Service ' 


nual  public  relations  promotion,  re¬ 
lease  of  the  article  was  granted  by 
Press  Alliance,  Inc, 

The  articles,  which  treat  the  dual  shows  that  the 
job  of  educating  consumers  in  the 
value  of  advertising  and  serving  as  a 
stimulant  for  local  advertising,  have 
been  released  through  state  press  as-  morale,  blackouts,  sale  of  bonds  ^ 
sociations  and  Press  Alliance,  Inc.,  235  stamps,  scrap  drives,  tax  probW 
East  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  USO  funds,  the  Red  Cross,  rubber 

The  two  main  releases  by  the  NAM  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  savings,  shat^ 
for  use  in  observing  the  event  are  an  the-ride  clubs,  nutrition  programs 
eight-page  clip-sheet,  and  an  “Idea  and  Army-Navy  relief. 

Kit.”  The  clip-sheet,  which  is  an  in-  The  report  from  the  PNPA  is  buili 
novation  this  year,  contains  enough  around  Uie  heading,  “America’s  Se- 
material  to  enable  the  newspapers  to  cret  Weapon:  the  Truth.”  This  I^ 
publish  a  special  edition,  if  they  de 


sire.  It  also  contains  editorial  mate¬ 
rial,  news  stories,  features,  cartoons, 
and  advertising  ideas.  The  clip-sheet 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.  It  has  been  released  to 
the  newspapers  through  the  national, 
regional  and  state  press  associations. 

The  “Idea  Kit”  is  a  printed  pam¬ 
phlet  outlining  a  variety  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  local  promotion.  The  “Kit” 
suggests  that  the  publisher  select  the 
promotion  which  best  suits  his  local 
conditions.  It  contains  not  only  good¬ 
will  building  suggestions  for  the  week, 
but  ideas  for  continued  year-round 
promotion. 

Mats  of  the  official  1942  National 
Newspaper  Week  insignia  have  been 
furnished  in  four  different  sizes,  from 
single  column  to  3-columns  wide — 
free  of  charge — ^by  Meyer  Both  Com¬ 
pany,  20th  and  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  Metro  Newspaper  Service,  New 
York,  announced  a  three-point  pro¬ 
gram  it  has  drawn  up  to  cooperate 
during  the  week.  The  program  em¬ 
braces  publication  of: 

1 —  A  supplementary  page  of  matted 
Newspaper  Week  ads  and  symbols 
furnish^  free  of  charge  to  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  nation,  whether  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Metro  Newspaper  Service 
or  not.  that  requested  the  material. 

2 —  A  National  Newspaper  Week 
edition  of  Metro’s  Plus  Business, 
sent  free  of  charge  to  any  newspaper. 

3 —  A  series  of  specially  designed 
National  Newspaper  Week  matted 
promotions  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  subscribers. 

PNPA  Shows  War  Servico 

Under  sponsorship  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Pennsylvania  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  will  observe  their 
eleventh  Newspaper  Week  Oct.  1-8, 
with  a  program  that  will  enlighten 
the  public  about  the  service  of  the 
press  in  connection  with  the  war. 

Heads  of  all  the  major  war  service 
organizations  in  Pennsylvania  have 
given  out  statements  praising  the 


port  shows  that  American  newspaper 
advertising  and  publicity  has  enlisW 
for  the  duration  in  the  fight  to  sne 
democracy. 

Statements  by  Governor  James  and 
other  public  officials  about  the  service 
rendered  by  the  press  to  the  Feiral 
and  state  governments  will  be  re¬ 
leased  for  publication  during  the 
week  by  PNPA  as  well  as  a  story  on 
a  survey  conducted  by  S.  K.  Stevens. 
State  historian,  to  determine  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  war  on  the  press. 

Pennsylvania  newspaperboys.  who 
led  the  states  in  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  stamps  in  a  campaign  that  has 
been  going  on  since  last  Fall,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Treasur)' 
will  attempt  to  maintain  this  lek 
during  the  Newspaper  Week  drive 
It  was  in  Pennsylvania  that  flir 
idea  for  Newspaper  Week  was  bom 
eleven  years  ago.  In  1940  and  1941 
William  .N.  Hardy,  manager  of  the 
PNPA,  was  national  chairman  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Week  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  Pennsylvania  program  this 
year  will  be  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of 
New  York  Sept.  13  endorsed  observ¬ 
ance  of  “Newspaper  Week”  in  a  proc¬ 
lamation. 

HELPS  U.  S.  CHART  COURSE 
P.  W.  LITCHFIELD 
Chairman, 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
THE  greatest  service  rendered  by  the 
free  press  of  America  has  been  to 
condition  us  and  to  give  us  bearin? 
points  on  which  to  chart  our  nationa! 
course  in  this  war  emergency. 

This  has  been  done  by  heroic  cor¬ 
respondents  on  all  war  fronts,  the  able 
analysts  who  have  told  us  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  daily  developments,  and  by 
alert  editors  who  have  inspired  the 
leaders  and  the  people  of  this  democ¬ 
racy. 

Thus  have  we  been  enabled  to  real¬ 
ize  the  nature  of  our  national  task  and 
the  nature  of  our  individual  and  com¬ 
munity  responsibilities.  ^ 

I  regard  our  free  press  as  one  o. 
our  greatest  bulwarks.  Take  freedom 
and  integrity  from  the  news  rooms  of 


sociation;  Charles  L.  Allen,  National  work  of  the  newspapers  in  connection  the  American  press  and  our  freedom 
bers  promotional  matter  between  Editorial  Association;  Walter  Johnson,  with  rationing,  conservation  of  met-  and  American  way  of  life  would  be 


now  and  NNW,  including  suggestions 
for  open  house  affairs,  programs, 
speeches,  and  printed  material. 

Many  organizations  both  inside  and 
outside  the  newspaper  publishing  field 
are  planning  enthusiastic  cooperation 
in  the  celebration.  Enlisted  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  observance  are  civic 
clubs,  advertising  agencies,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  trade  journals, 
press  associations  wire  services  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  and  mat  service  or¬ 
ganizations,  commercial  houses,  and 
radio. 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  fats.  Selective  Service,  morale, 

sociation;  Doyle  L.  Buckles.  Alabama  drives, _tax  problems. 

Press  Association;  Edwin  A.  Bemis, 

Colorado  Press  Association;  Paul  Gor¬ 
ham,  Illinois  Newspaper  Markets;  and 
Frank  Wardlaw,  Palmetto  Weekly 
Press  Association  (South  Carolina). 

The  newspapers’  advertising  de¬ 
partments  will  play  a  more  prominent 
part  in  observing  National  Newspaper 
Week  this  year  than  formerly.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  supplied  with  insti¬ 
tutional  copy  appropriate  for  special 
Newspaper  Week  advertisements  to 


USO  funds,  the  Red  Cross,  sale  of 
bonds  and  stamps,  rubber,  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  savings,  share-the-ride 
clubs,  nutrition  programs,  and  Army- 
Navy  relief. 

The  Pennsylvania  program  also 
will  include  public  meetings,  essay 
contests,  a  war  bond  and  stamp  sell¬ 
ing  drive  by  newspaperboys,  and  the 


seriously  threatened. 

BOOK  ON  TELEVISION 

The  future  of  the  theater,  screen 
and  radio  is  so  definitely  linked 
television  that  their  destiny  compru*-' 
chapters  in  a  new  book,  “The  Fu^ 
of  Television”  by  Orrin  E.  Dunlap 
Jr.,  published  by  Harper  &  Brother 
Television  will  be  one  of  the  gni- 
post-war  industries,  says  Mr.  Dunlap 
manager  of  the  Information  Dep^ 


publication  of  promotional  material.  me  *...1,....——  -  -  ^ 

Advertisements,  stories  and  edito-  ment  for  RCA  and  from  1922  to  ISW 
rials  will  tell  about  the  place  of  the  radio  editor  of  the  New  York  Txmtt 


We’ve  Found  Out 

HOW  TO  STOP  A  TANK! 


It  isn't  entirely  a  matter  of  what  kind 
of  work  you  do  these  days  to  further  our 
nation's  war  efforts.  It's  the  knowing  how 
to  do  it,  and  then  doing  it  whole  heartedly 
. . .  efficiently  . . .  rapidly. 

We  folks  at  Duplex  at  one  time  had 
an  idea  that  we  could  put  out  only  the 
finest  kind  of  printing  presses.  But — that 
was  before  Uncle  Sam  asked  us  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  him  in  helping  to  stop  the  dicta¬ 
tors!  A  complete  change-over  was  needed, 
and  we  didn't  hesitate  a  minute! 


What's  gone  on  during  the  past  few 
months  is  history  to  our  folks.  What  lies 
ahead  of  us  is  the  same  teamwork,  the  same 
determination  to  "deliver  the  goods".  And 
we've  found  out  "how  to  stop  a  tank"  in 
more  ways  than  one! 

Every  day's  work  at  Duplex  is  an  answer 
to  the  challenge  the  Axis  has  thrown  to 
us— our  right  to  protect  the  American  way 
of  life.  We  respect  this  way  of  life,  and 
intend  to  do  our  part  in  preserving  it.  A 
tank  will  not  present  any  obstacle  to  us! 


“For  High  Achievement  in  the  Production  of  War  Equipment 


We  Received  the  Army-Navy  **E**  Production  Award! 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  received  the  Army  -  Navy  Award  tor 
high  achievement  in  the  production  ot  war  equipment.  We  deeply  appre¬ 
ciate  this  honor.  At  the  same  time,  we  know,  too,  that  what  we  have  thus 
tar  accomplished,  is  but  the  beginning  ot  the  tremendous  job  that  lies  ahead 
ot  us,  to  gain  the  tinal  victory  tor  America.  We  will  take  this  “Well  Done” 
by  our  Army  and  Navy  as  a  turther  incentive  to  give  ot  our  best.  Each  ot  our 
employes  will  wear  their  “E”  with  great  pride! 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 
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For,  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  and  the  DURATION 


Editorial  News  that,  in  an  aggregate 
sense,  makes  firm  the  National  bond  of 
patriotic  purpose  .  .  .  ONE  people,  un¬ 
divided,  heads  held  high  and  keen  for 
the  struggle  based  on  a  single  alterna¬ 
tive:  "Kill  or  be  Killed.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

News  of  the  factories  and  the  farms 
and  of  the  boys  in  camps.  .  .  .  New’S  of 
local  production,  firing  each  communin’ 
w  ith  vigorous  pride.  And,  finally,  News 
about  merchandise  .  .  .  food  . . .  clothing 
.  .  .  the  things  of  which  human  existence 
is  made.  In  the  majority  of  these  areas, 
earning  power  has  increased  and  w’Wi 
it  a  broadened,  yet  sensibly  directe<i 
spending  power.  "The  folks  back  home 
are  not  for  "business  as  usual”:  equall) 
true  it  is  that  business  cannot  cease,  h 
provides  the  sinews  of  War  ...  of  W* 
itself. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

New  York  State  has  enlisted  ^ 
every  fighting  front.  It  is  a  strategically 


Theirs  is  a  vastly  multiplied  serxice, 
quite  as  essential  as  one  nearer  to  actual 
centers  of  combat:  NEWS  of  this  global 
struggle,  spun  hot  from  busy  presses,  as 
gathered,  in  split-seconds,  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  distant  and  transmitted 
by  the  miracle  of  modern  science,  in  the 
face  of  almost  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


News  of  the  humbler  type  .  .  .  the 
daily  texture  of  life  as  lived  in  cities 
and  in  little,  rural  hamlets.  .  .  .  "Home” 
news,  less  sensational,  yet  nevertheless 
morale-making — as  spiritual  as  a  Church 
Service,  or  the  binh  of  a  baby,  or  the 
passing-on  of  one  a  community  loved 
and  respeaed. 


WHILE  Old  Glory  ripples  its 
invincibility  of  spirit  and  the 
sound  of  marching  feet  throbs 
down  a  Nation’s  streets  and  across  the 
far-flung  battlefields  of  the  world,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspapers  have  answered  the  mar¬ 
tial  call  .  .  .  have  saluted  to  the  need  for 
a  "Command  Performance.” 


for 
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located  State,  rich  in  those  implements 
from  which  Freedom  is  fashioned,  from 
raw  materials  to  the  finished  product — 
minerals,  industrial  plants,  networks 
of  fine  transportation  facilities,  water¬ 
ways,  big  and  litde  farms  and  the 
plants  that  transform  such  crops  into 
practical  packages  of  Manpower, 
health,  stamina  .  .  .  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies. 

The  Newspapers  of  New  York  State 
have  answered  the  ’’Command  Perfor¬ 
mance.”  They  interlock  across  the  map, 
to  form  a  complete  pattern  of  coverage, 
local  as  to  influence,  because  Americans 
have  a  heart  -  warming  preference  for 
their  OWN  "home  papers,”  but,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  stupendous  force  for 
Service.  They  are  read,  of  course 
with  far  greater  eagerness  than  ever 
and  the  circulations  and  influence 
have  grown  in  proportion  to  the 
War-time  jobs  they  must  do.  During 
National  Newspaper  Week,  they  sa¬ 
lute  the  Nation,  conscious  of  their  new 
responsibilities. 


flc,  1j,J,  Slal,- 

NBIISHEKS  USIICIUIII 

.  Central  Office:  The  Castle,  Syracuse,  New  York 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Honest  Reporting,  Clarifying 
Issues,  Will  Unify  Nation 


TVA  Head  Upholds  Right  and  Duty  of 
Newspapers  to  Criticize  in  Wartime  . . .  Country 
Without  Newspapers  Could  Not  Win  War 


• 

The  following  talk  on  “The 
Press  Goes  to  War"  was  deliT* 
ered  by  David  E.  Lilienthal. 
chainnon  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  before  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  at 
Asheville. 


A  NEWSPAPER  makes  no  mimitions, 
fires  no  guns,  flies  no  fighting  planes. 
And  yet  so  mighty  a  weapon  is  the 
press  that  if  we  were  a  country  with¬ 
out  newspapers,  we  could  not  win  this 
war.  For  ideas  are  more  explosive 
than  TNT.  And  no  offensive  tactic 
is  strong  unless  behind  it  there  is  a 
flaming  public  will,  set  afire  by  un¬ 
derstanding  and  public  knowledge. 

Dictators  in  their  own  cynical  and 
brutal  way  know  the  fighting  power 
of  the  newspaper,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  manipulate  their  press  as  a 
mere  machine  of  war.  This  course  of 
the  dictators  is  completely  alien  to 
a  democracy.  When  a  democracy 
fights  a  war,  newspapers  are  not  ig¬ 
nobly  herded  into  forced  service;  they 
are  among  the  first  to  volunteer.  But 
they  move  to  the  battle  sector  of  pub¬ 
lic  understanding,  opinion,  and  mor¬ 
al^.  It  is  the  function  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  a  democracy  at  war  that 
you  have  asked  me  to  discuss  and 
that  I  undertake  with  a  great  measure 
of  humility. 

Pablie  Opinion 

I  approach  this  discussion  with  hu¬ 
mility,  for  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  no  less  than  the  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  that  intangible  but  in¬ 
tensely  real  factor  in  a  nation’s  life. 
To  discuss  the  force  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  experts  in  wartime  takes  us  into 
an  area  where  the  landmarks  are  but 
dimly  seen,  and  where  only  the  wisest 
and  most  expterienced  men  can  find 
the  way.  Here  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
men  of  such  majestic  experience  and 
talents  of  expression  as  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  had,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  the 
beloved  newspaper-statesman  of  North 
Carolina,  Josephus  Daniels. 

Bearing  in  mind  your  speaker’s  limi¬ 
tations  in  discussing  this  subject,  these, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  among  the  im¬ 
portant  fimctions  of  the  press  in  this 
war: 

First,  to  report. 

Second,  to  criticize. 

Third,  to  clarify. 

Fourth,  to  unify — to  make  us  “one.” 

At  first  thought,  one  might  suppose 
that  the  newspaper’s  responsibility  to 
report  is  too  obvious  to  justify  men¬ 
tion.  Strangely  enough,  however,  there 
is  probably  more  disagreement  on  this 
point  than  on  any  other.  A  few  recent 
illustrations  will  indicate  the  problem. 

Not  long  ago  a  member  of  Congress 
made  a  public  statement  that  certain 
war  legislation  was  unnecessary  be¬ 
cause  the  war  should  soon  be  over. 
Suppose  you  were  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  who  believed  that  such  a  statement 
was  completely  without  basis;  sup¬ 
pose  you  felt  strongly  that  it  would 
relax  American  vigilance  just  as  a 
similar  attitude  of  over- confidence  and 
underestimate  of  our  enemies  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Ehren  though  you  believe  the  opinion 


expressed  is  tragically  wrong,  costly, 
and  be-deviling,  is  it  nevertheless 
your  function  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  to  report  such  a  statement  in 
your  columns? 

Question  of  "White  Race" 

Take  another  illustration:  During 
the  heat  of  the  American  defense  of 
the  Philippines  when  American  sol¬ 
diers  and  Filipinos  were  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  Peninsula 
of  Batan,  a  public  official  said  with 
dramatic  force  that  America  was  fight¬ 
ing  the  Far  East  to  establish  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  white  race.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  people 
were  in  their  fifth  year  of  a  war  that 
has  immeasurably  weakened  and  di¬ 
verted  the  force  of  our  bitter  and 
powerful  enemies,  the  Japanese.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  the  British  and 
American  military  position  in  the  Ma¬ 
lay  Peninsula  and  Burma  depended 
considerably  upon  the  good  will  and 
cooperation  of  the  native  population. 
Suppose  you  were  an  editor  who  felt 
certain  that  such  a  statement  was  not 
true,  and  moreover  that  it  could  be 
used  against  the  troops  of  the  United 
Nations  with  more  deadly  effect  than 
scores  of  tanks.  Would  it  neverthe¬ 
less  be  your  proper  function  as  a 
newspapor  editor  in  wartime  to  report 
such  a  statement? 


The  first  function  of  a  newspapor  in 
time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  poace,  is 
to  report.  'Dierefore,  it  would  be  my 
belief  that  such  statements,  harmful 
and  costly  though  they  may  prove  to 
be,  should  be  reported.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  most  newspapor  men  would 
agree.  Yet  it  is  surprising  and  not 
a  little  disturbing  to  find  so  many 
laymen  who  take  the  other  view.  They 
argue  that  such  statements  may  well 
cost  precious  American  lives.  They 
use  as  an  analogy  the  censorship  of 
military  information.  If  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  they  say,  military  facts  that  may 
help  the  enemy  are  not  reported  in 
the  newspjapjers,  then  statements  of 
opinion  that  hurt  us  and  help  the 
enemy  should  also  be  suppressed. 
Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  line  of  reasoning. 

Reporting  Divergent  Views 
In  the  first  place,  military  facts 
are  reasonably  easy  to  define.  There 
is  bound  to  be  some  confusion  at  the 
outset,  but  the  standards  of  what  facts 
are  censorable  because  they  have 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE— 


parable  standard  that  applies  to  i* 
porting  of  divergent  views,  opinions 
and  arguments.  Should  a  statement 
that  impugns  the  motives  or  dispar 
ages  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  ally 
the  British,  be  kept  out  of  your  papen 
since  of  course  that  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy?  If  so,  then 
what  about  an  opinion  that  our  fighter 
planes  are  not  as  good  as  the  enemies’ 
or  that  our  tanks  are  not  adequate  ii 
combat  with  the  enemies’  tanks?  And 
if  that  is  censorable  as  a  blow  to 
morale  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  armed 
forces  then  what  about  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  statements  about  the  political 


or  economic  views  of  those  in  charge 


value  to  the  enemy  in  a  military  way 
soon  become  readily  understood.  Se¬ 
ditious  and  treasonable  utterances — a 
whole  subject  in  itself — while  more 
difficult  to  define  in  the  abstract,  are 
identifiable  by  standards  reasonably 
well-known.  But  there  is  no  com- 


Robert  Yorke  from  the  Louinille  Times. 


of  the  war? 

But  a  press  that  refuses  to  print 
reports  of  such  attacks  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  views  of  the  leadership  is  some¬ 
thing  we  caimot  imagine  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  war  or  no  war.  Once  you  depart 
from  the  function  of  reporting— it  u 
hard  to  see  where  you  stop. 

In  a  democracy  we  want  neither 
the  government  nor  our  newspaper 
editors  to  decide  for  us  what  particu¬ 
lar  expressions  of  opinion  or  what 
facts  will  hurt  our  morale.  No  more 
do  we  want  either  our  editors  or  our 
govenunent  officials  to  feel  that  they 
must  serve  up  the  war  with  high- 
pressure  emotional  window-dressing. 
As  a  people  we  are  allergic  to  over¬ 
done  emotionalism  in  print  or  pictures, 
just  as  we  are  embarrassed  when  we 
see  people  parade  their  unrestrained 
emotions  in  public  places. 

Stick  to  Reporting 
As  to  the  publication,  then,  of  opin¬ 
ions  that  may  seem  both  outlandiA 
and  harmful,  if  they  do  not  fall  afoul 
of  outright  sedition,  the  only  safe  and 
effective  course,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
stick  to  reporting.  Such  a  policy  is 
meaningless  of  course  unless  the  press 
meets  its  responsibility  to  report  fully, 
fairly,  and  impartially,  without  fear 
or  prejudice.  That  this  exacting 
standard  has  not  been  lived  up  to  in 
some  sectors  most  newspaper  men  will 
admit.  But  if  the  reporting  be  done 
in  this  fair  workmanlike  spirit,  then 
the  readers  are  able  to  choose  between 
those  opinions  and  predictions  that 
make  sense,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
inevitable  crop  of  war  boobs. 

In  actual  practice  such  a  policy 
works  out  remarkably  well.  For  the 
only  way  the  public  can  really  deter¬ 
mine  who  can  be  trusted  and  who  are 
fools  whose  opinions  and  statements 
are  so  much  wind,  is  for  you  to  report 
what  they  have  to  say.  "rhe  man  who 
makes  charges  of  a  spectacular  nature, 
or  claims  that  seem  extravagant  must 
deliver  the  goods  to  a  very  critical 
and  exacting  public,  or  the  next  time 
he  sounds  off  he  will  get  little  at¬ 
tention.  Many  of  our  leading  hum¬ 
bugs  and  exploded  windbags  would 
never  have  been  known  for  what  th^ 
are  if  the  press  had  not  reported  their 
offerings,  and  thus  subjected  them  to 
the  antisepsis  of  a  public  horse-laugh. 
We  can  all  recall  a  score  of  fakirs, 
of  tear-jerkers,  and  breast-beaters  and 
economic  quacks  who  have  been  sent 
back  to  the  bush  leagues;  we  can 
recall  how  the  public  caught  on  to  the 
men  famous  in  a  special  field  who 
tried  to  trade  that  reputation  for  a 
license  to  express  opinions  on  sub¬ 
jects  they  knew  nothing  about.  The 
deflation  was  done  by  reporting  what 
they  actually  said. 

As  I  say,  the  policy  of  sticking  to 
reporting  works  out  reasonably  well 
in  practice.  For  when  one  misleading 
pr^iction  after  another  fails  to  come 
true,  when  one  opinion  after  pother 
turns  out  to  be  silly  in  the  light  of 
events,  such  men  find  themselvw 
in  the  as-yet  unpublished  WHO  S 
HOOEY  of  the  war. 

This  function  of  reporting  is  closely 
allied  to  the  second  important 
tion  of  the  press  in  time  of  war,  the 
responsibility  to  criticize. 

(Continued  on  page  36-NW) 
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is  one  of  the  freedoms 
for  which  we  are  working 

„ent”  has  convened  itsplants  and  personnel  vutuallyl^^^^ 

pnfofwar  it  might  seem  a  contradictio 

pU  1»  .h.<h  i.  l-iW.  Msk  s-J'  P— 

•  times  of  peace.  „( 

But  it  isn’t  a  contradiction.  Not  it  y 
the  outstanding  points  of  di«erence  between  the 

A.isandthedemocraciesofrhewor.distheenslavement..nth 

,„d  the  freedom,  in  the  other,  of  the  printed  word. 

“Lee  every  piece  of  armament,  which  helps  to  force  the  Axts 
toLls  nit  only  maUes  a  contribution  to  the  ultimate  v.ctory 

hutindoingsoitalsohelpstopreservethegreatA^ 

u  r  makes  the  word  of  truth  available  to  a  imer  y 
of  a  free  press  that  makes  tn 

loving  people^ 

7me  &  CO.  IW. »»  t  ^  S™®’ ** ’“* 

(at  East  River) 

FRANCISCO  •  birwiinghawi 
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WE  BELIEVE  there  exists  in  America  to¬ 
day  a  group  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to  think  about  the  "difficult  facts”  of  business, 
economics,  politics,  geography,  sociology,  and 
even  philosophy  — a  group  which  recognizes 
that  only  by  working  with  these  facts  now  can 
we  act  to  win  the  war  and  build  the  foundations 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  future. 

More  than  this,  we  believe  that  in  every  com¬ 
munity  it  is  this  group  which  will  take  the  lead 
in  helping  others  to  know  and  understand  these 
facts.  And  when  enough  people  do  come  to 
know  and  understand  them  (as  we  believe  they 
will)  there  is  going  to  arise  in  this  nation  a  new 
spirit— a  spirit  which  will  lead  this  country  on  to 
its  great  destiny. 

By  what  it  publishes  and  the  way  it  publishes 
it.  Fortune  is  trying  and  will  continue  to  try 
to  create  and  make  real  this  vision  of  victory. 

And  Fortune’s  immediate  purpose  there¬ 
fore  becomes  this:  to  make  itself  the  journal  to 
which  the  leadership  group  in  America  will 
turn  for  information  upon  which  to  base  the 


thinking  it  must  do  before  it  can  plan  or  act.” 

—From  a  momorondom  roconriy  ••iM  | 
to  ooch  mombor  of  FORTUNE'S  staff  I 
by  Managing  Editor  Ralph  D.  Pain*  Jr.  I 

And  this,  specifically,  is  how  this  new,  war¬ 
time  assignment  has  been  put  into  action: 
Fortune  has  been  divided  into  three  separate 
and  distinct  sections. 

Section  One  consists  of  stories  which  shotv: 

What  we  can  do  to  win  this  war-what 
our  major  strategy  must  be  if  we  are  to  organize 
totally  America's  manpower,  materials  and  ma¬ 
chines  .  .  . 

Section  Two  contains  each  month  those  stories 
which  show: 

What  we  are  doing  to  win -stories  of  prob¬ 
lems  being  faced  and  solved  along  the  entire  Al¬ 
lied  working  front . . . 

And  Section  Three  is  made  up  each  month  of 

those  articles  which  show: 

What  we  can  win -stories  that  scan  the  fronts 
of  the  future,  on  this  earth  and  in  men's  minds. 

In  addition  to  these  three  sections,  each  new  is¬ 
sue  of  Fortune  carries  two  new  departments: 
In  the  Public  Mind,  which  reveals  the  findings 


Fortune 
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of  the  various  Surveys  of  Public  Opinion  or 
Polls  of  Executive  Opinion  we  have  conducted 
during  the  month;  and  Business  at  War,  a  serv¬ 
ice  section  in  which  we  report  to  our  readers  on 
new  methods  and  developments  that  are  com¬ 
ing  to  American  business  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Fortune  from  time  to  time  also  publishes  sup¬ 
plementary  inserts  —  war  maps  or  special  full 
reports  on  subjects  of  immediate  urgency. 

This  is  how  Fortune  is  currently  carrying 


out  its  wartime  assignment.  We  believe  the 
method  is  effective— for  the  present.  But  let  no 
one  see  in  it  a  final  editorial  pattern. 

For  Fortune  was  born  at  the  start  of  an  era 
of  great  change,  and  Fortune  has  changed  with 
the  times.  It  started  changing  the  instant  it  was 
born,  and  it  will  go  on  changing  always— be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  living,  vital,  healthy  and  undefeated 
organism. 

It  has  a  job  to  do— and  that  job  will  be  done. 


IN  FORTUNE  FOR  THIS  MONTH  ••  • 

74  Reports  that  Give  Background  and  Perspective 
to  the  Day-by-Day  News 
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m  JOB 
BEFORE 
US 


Unified  Command:  The  different  things  it  can 
mean— the  kind  Germany  has  and  the  kind 
we  lack— what  a  unified  top  command  could 
do  for  the  striking  power  of  the  allied  forces 
.  .  .  The  Hard  Facts  of  Air  Cargo:  Ships  are 
still  important,  for  airplanes  at  best  can  carry 
only  5%  of  the  goods.  Why  they  can’t  carry 
more  and  where  they  should  be  used. ..What 
about  Steel?  The  war  shortage  of  steel  and 
scrap  is  real  and  dangerous— made  infinitely 
worse  by  Washington’s  inability  to  direct  the 
supply  where  and  when  it  is  needed.  Imme¬ 
diate  problems;  conversion,  scrap  collection, 
an  allocation  system  that  will  work  .  .  . 
Heusiog  for  Wan  The  biggest  continental 
migration  in  our  history  brings  serious  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  problems  —  may  lead  to 
billeting  and  requisitioning  . . .  Choradamo's 
Plan:  A  summary  of  this  French  political 
scientist’s  proposal  to  arm  European  civilians. 


THE  Wastarn  Ocean:  A  FORTUNE  edi¬ 

tor's  personal  account  of  his  round  trip  by 
WORKIHQ  across  the  Atlantic— the  daily  reali¬ 

ties  of  the  struggle  for  mastery  of  the  west- 
FROHT  ocean  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 

fight  it  .  .  .  Machina-Teol  Makar’s  Oilamma: 

The  story  of  Warner  &  Swasey’s  700%  in¬ 
crease  in  produaion  ...  a  remarkable  case 
history  of  an  industry  whose  wartime  out¬ 
put  may  have  built  itself  out  of  business  for 
the  next  10  to  20  years  .  .  .  land-Laosa  to 


Data:  Why  U.  S.  grand  strategy  depends  on 
lend-lease  deliveries  . . .  how  it  has  worked  to 
date  and  w  hy  it  hasn’t  worked  better. 


AMERICA 
AMD  THE 
FUTURE 


Tha  New  Aga  of  Wood:  The  rediscovery  of 
the  world’s  most  abundant  and  most  wasted 
raw  material.  And  how  chemistry,  through 
"wood  alloys,”  has  opened  an  unlimited  fu¬ 
ture  for  it  .  .  .  Washington’s  Fiscal  Policy: 
Gerhard  Colm,  economist  and  government 
adviser,  presents  an  informal  and  authorita¬ 
tive  memorandum  on  fiscal  controls  most 
likely  to  effect  post-war  economy . .  .Tha  Edga 
of  tha  Abyss:  A  challenging  study  of  man’s 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  which 
this  war  is  a  symptom— by  Alfred  Noyes,  who 
claims  that  the  key  to  the  problem  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  recognition  that  the  individual  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  state . . .  Haro:  Edwin  M.  Stanton: 
Portrait  of  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  War  ...  A 
lesson  from  a  man  who  got  tough  to  win  a 
war. 


AMD 

THESE 

BEPART- 

MEHTS 


Business  at  War:  What  the  war  has  done  to 
telephone  calls  .  .  .  locating  rare  chemicals 
.  .  .  the  fans  on  how  your  blood  saves  lives 
on  the  battlefronts  .  .  .  Fraadem  from  Want: 
In  which  the  editors  contend  that  economic 
security  is  not  incompatible  with  economic 
freedom  and  that  we  can  have  more  of  both 
in  the  post-war  world. 


Editorial  Offices: 

UFE  BIDO.,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


Subscription  Offices: 

330  EAST  22  STREET,  CHICAGO,  I 
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Stone.  “None  can  help  realizing  that  “You  really  do  the  soldiers  • 
for  our  armed  forces  to  ‘be  there  fust-  when  you  write  and  give  thi 
est  with  the  mostest’  depends  basically  sports  news.  Newspapers  fron 
on  top  speed  production.  And  we  be-  are  read  until  they  are  worn  ( 
lieve  that  experience,  knowledge  of  “We  have  circular  routes  on 
the  growing  need,  and  love  of  Amer-  the  papers  travel.  Anyone  re 
ica  will  enable  us  to  make  even  bet-  a  newspaper  from  home  reads 
ter  records  in  the  future  than  in  the  then  starts  it  along  the  route 

it‘s  literally  worn  out  when  i 
pletes  the  circle. 

“Not  only  do  soldiers  re 
dailies,  but  we  find  ourselves 
the  little  papers  from  towns  v 
know  anything  about.  We  fii 
whatever  political  news  the 


past.” 

Mr.  Stone,  son  of  the  late  I.  L.  Stone, 
founder  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company,  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
every  Duplex  worker  when  he  made 
the  above  statement  at  the  recent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Army-Navy  produc¬ 
tion  award.  Duplex  has  converted  its 
entire  factory  to  war  work,  including 
its  foundry,  where  heavy  castings  are 

being  made,  under  subcontract,  for  .  _  _ 

machinery  to  be  utilized  in  other  types  ple  we  have  never  heard  of. 
of  war  production. 

Some  additional  space  has  been 
added  to  the  Duplex  plant  to  take 
care  of  its  expanded  production  pro¬ 
gram.  Not  unmindful  of  its  former 
customers  in  the  newspaper  field, 

Duplex  has  purchased  a  warehouse 

in  Battle  Creek  for  housing  its  press  method  provided  no  incentive  to 
service  division  and  raw  materials  spire  the  purchaser  of  ten-cent  stai 
used  in  war  production.  to  acquire  a  bond. 

Associated  with  President  Stone  are 
Richard  L.  Stone,  elder  brother  and 

FROM  hand-tailored  printing  presses  With  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  Duplex  family; 

to  artillery  on  line  production  op-  Ordnance  division,  its  engineers  and  George  W.  Watrous,  vice-president 
erations,  the  Ehiplex  Printing  Press  production  staff.  Duplex  technicians,  and  general  manager;  L.  D.  Langs, 

Company  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  machinists  and  mechanics  are  combin-  treasurer;  Arthur  Ston.-,  son  of  I.  K., 
converted  its  entire  plant  to  war  work  ing  highly-skilled  precision  work  with  secretary;  and  a  name  particularly 
and  is  turning  out  gun  mounts  and  streamlined  production  methods  to  well  known  to  newspaper  publishers 
carriages  for  the  U.  S.  Army  at  top  maintain  their  outstanding  record  of  as  an  expert  press  mechanic,  Earl 
speed  and  ahead  of  schedule.  war  production.  Lacure  now  in  charge  of  the  assembly 

A  visit  to  the  Dunlex  plant  reveals  nffi  fmm  ncfcarli\/  lin6S. 


Lieut.  Gen.  Wm.  S.  Knudsen  (center)  shown  inspecting  ertillery  unit  pert  at  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company  plant  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Lett  to  right:  Irving  K. 
Stone,  Duplex  president;  Lieut.  Gen.  Knuosen  and  Charles  Inman,  Duplex  worker. 


Newspaper  Boys 
To  Sell  5  Million 

continued  from  page  8-Kf| 


Entire  Duplex  Plant  Is 
Converted  to  War  Work 


the  government’s  ‘come  and  get  if' 
sales  plan  and  the  public.  It  required 
more  than  telling— it  required  selliaf; 
the  kind  of  selling  that  would  make  i 
possible  for  a  great  number  of  people 
to  buy  consistently  every  week. 

“We  at  the  Philadelphia  Eveninj 
Bulletin  prepared  a  plan  that  waste 
be  the  bridge.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  July,  IM. 
Mr.  Eugene  Sloan,  executive  director ' 
of  the  Defense  Savings  Staff,  approved 
it.  He  helped  obtain  the  necessaij 
official  acceptance  from  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General’s  office  of  the  Bulletin  10- 
cent  stamp  album. 

“The  album  was  designed  to  over¬ 
come  the  serious  defect  of  the  $2JI 
card.  This  album  was  printed  to  hdd 
187  stamps;  enough  for  a  $25.00  bond 
when  exchanged  with  five  cents  i» 
coin  in  any  postoffice.  Thus  the  10- 
cent  stamp  purchaser  has  the  feelinj 
that  he  is  saving  for  a  bond  instead 
of  merely  accumulating  $2.50  worth  of 
stamps.” 

Typical  of  the  unselfish  character  d 
the  originator  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Stodg- 
hill,  who  was  awarded  a  plaque  by  the 
ICMA  as  “the  outstanding  circulator 
of  1941,”  confidently  expects  many 
carrier  boy  organizations  throughout 


BRING  ON  THE  WAR  WORK 
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Drawn  especially  for  Eniroa  &  Pcbi.ishxk  by  W  L.  Capple,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  Fight  For  Freedom  Never  Stops! 
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When  President  Roosevelt  brought  back  from  stormy 
waters  the  Atlantic  Charter,  with  “freedom  of  the  pre.s.s” 
as  one  of  its  four  great  freedoms,  he  introdueeil  nothing  new; 
he  w'as  simply  restating  what  was  first  written  into  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

That  Bill  established  the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  subject  to  constant  assault,  and  only  the 
eternal  vigilance,  the  continuous  fight  of  American  news¬ 
papers  has  warded  off  encroachments  that  would  otherwise 
have  destroyed  it. 

TRANSPORTATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
.salutes  those  newspapers.  They  have  been  its  model  and 
inspiration  in  its  fight  for  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise 
in  American  transportation.  Newer  in  the  field,  not  nearly 
so  well  equipped.  Transportation  Association,  nevertheless, 
has  learned  from  the  American  newspapers  the  need  for 
unwinking  watchfulness.  Wherever  danger  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  private  ownership  and  management  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  raised  its  head.  Transportation  Association  of 
.4merica  has  been  quick  to  assail  it  with  facts,  figures  and 
vigorous  public  statement. 

In  its  ranks  are  to  be  found  representatives  of  all  who 
have  built  and  maintained  free  enterprise  in  America — 
agriculture  and  finance;  manufacturing,  mining  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Its  self-imposed  task  is  to  keep  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  the  rights  and  traditions  of  free  enterprise  in 
an  industry  which  is  the  life-line  of  our  nation. 

At  the  moment,  the  gravest  peril  to  private  ownership 
and  management  lies  in  the  waste,  inefficiency  and  result¬ 
ing  high  cost  attendant  on  destructive  competition.  Sheer 
walls  have  been  built  between  railroad,  highway,  air  and 
water  transportation;  partisan  charges  of  “subsidized”  are 
being  shouted,  making  impossible  of  attainment  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  that  would  flow  from  integration. 

Transportation  Association  of  .\merica  has  already 
placed  before  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research — 
a  Congressional  Agency  established  pursuant  to  Section  361 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940 — its  belief  in  integration. 

INTEGRATION  impresses  us  as  a  new,  sound,  and 
logical  plan.  We  conceive  it  to  be  the  legalized  utilization 
of  transportation  facilities  and  instrumentalities  of  all  sorts 
under  unified  management. 

At  our  semi-annual  meeting  on  May  10,  1941,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  adopted: 

“Integration  (»f  all  type.s  of  transportation,  without  subsidy, 
represents  a  .sound  formula  for  approaching  the  problems  of  the 
industry,  as  a  whole.  The  public  is  entitled  to  the  most  economieal, 
most  convenient,  and  most  efficient  form  of  tran.sportation  but 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  a  premium  simply  to  perpetuate  the 
com|)etitive  principle  where  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  services 
|>erformed.  The  aim  of  any  .sound  future  policy  should  be  directed 
toward  development  of  a  limited  number  of  competitive  transpor¬ 
tation  systems,  each  having  legal  sanction  to  render  all  types  of 
service.  The  public  welfare  would  be  safeguarded  by  the  vast 
regulatory  powers  vested  in  the  Interstate  Comnierce  Commission.” 


TRANSPORTATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
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Press  Can 
Unify  Nation 

continued  from  page  30-NW 


The  American  citizen’s  Constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  gripe  and  complain 
about  the  government  and  all  its  works 
and  workers  is  not  suspended  in  time 
of  war.  It  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the 
press  to  provide  a  channel  for  the 
expression  of  this  cherished  critical 
faculty. 

The  right  and  even  the  duty  to 
criticize  seems  to  me  more  important 
in  time  of  war  than  at  any  other  time. 
For  it  is  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
public  discussion  that  the  weak  sis¬ 
ters  in  public  service  take  the  count, 
that  the  behind-the-scenes  operators 
are  smoked  out,  that  scandals  are 
averted  or  exposed.,  And  it  is  like¬ 
wise  by  the  force  of  public  critical 
discussion  in  the  press  and  elsewhere 
that  the  hard-headed  public  officer 
who  can  get  results  is  protected  against 
the  maneuvers  and  those  who  subsist 
on  petty  politics. 

There  is  no  sacred  class  in  America 
that  should  be  exempt  from  public 
criticism.  TTiere  is  no  one,  public 
officer  or  private  citizen,  no  matter 
how  powerful  or  apparently  well- 
entrenched,  who  can  ignore  and  defy 
public  opinion  when  he  has  been 
caught  off  base.  Criticism  by  news¬ 
papers  provides  a  safeguard  that  is 
even  more  important  in  the  tumult 
and  tension  of  war  than  in  more 
normal  times. 

Criticism  Not  Aiwoys  Fair 

I  do  not  say  that  newspaper  criti¬ 
cism,  or  even  reporting  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  is  always  right,  always  fair,  or 
always  disinterested.  I  happen  to 
know  that  at  times  it  has  none  of  these 
qualities.  For  the  past  nine  years  in 
association  with  my  colleagues,  I  have 
been  engaged  in  administering  a 
project  that  almost  continuously  has 
been  the  center  of  controversy  of 
one  kind  or  another.  I  can  testify 
from  this  rather  intensive  personal 
experience,  that  (a)  I  have  had  plenty 
criticism  from  the  press,  some  of  it 
far  from  factual;  (b)  I  never  en¬ 
joyed  any  part  of  it;  and  (c)  Much 
of  it  was  good  for  me  and  good  for 
the  TVA;  None  of  it  did  any  perma¬ 
nent  harm. 

I  don’t  recommend  certain  kinds 
of  criticism  that  we  have  had  to  ab¬ 
sorb,  and  yet  the  net  effect  of  all  of 
it  has  been  to  put  the  whole  TVA  or¬ 
ganization  upon  its  mettle.  Some  of 
the  criticism  served  to  warn  against 
a  false  course;  not  a  little  of  it  sub¬ 
sequent  events  proved  to  be  un¬ 
founded,  such  as  the  charge  that  TVA 
was  creating  a  huge  surplus  of  power 
that  could  never  be  used.  And  all  of 
the  criticism  served  to  remind  us  of 
that  truth  that  every  public  officer 
might  well  daily  repeat:  “For  today 
I  wield  some  of  the  powers  of  the 
state — but  I  must  never  for  a  moment 
think  that  I  am  that  power.  As  a 
public  official  I  am  in  the  service  of 
the  public  and  to  that  public  I  am  in 
everything  responsible  and  account¬ 
able.’’ 

Sometimes  the  biter  is  bitten  in 
this  process  of  criticism.  Occasionally 
the  press,  more  accustomed  to  criticiz¬ 
ing  than  to  being  criticized,  will  find 
itself  on  the  receiving  end.  Congress, 
too,  is  usually  in  the  role  of  critic, 
and  sometimes  behind  closed  doors  of 
executive  committee  sessions,  the  cri¬ 
ticism  gets  pretty  undignified  and  per¬ 
sonal.  Occasionally  here  too  the 
tables  are  turned,  for  not  even  Con¬ 
gress  is  exempt  from  general  press 
criticism,  as  recent  history  will  tes¬ 
tify.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 


of  all  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  himself, 
as  the  office  of  the  Presidency  has 
traditionally  been,  in  wartime  as  well 
as  peace,  the  object  of  continuous  and 
sometimes  most  unkind  press  criticism. 

Critititn  Sboald  Net  Cease 

I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  serious 
case  being  made  against  the  right, 
and  indeed  the  duty,  of  the  press  to 
criticize  public  and  private  activity 
in  wartime.  And  yet  occasionally  you 
hear  an  influential  dissent  from  this 
view.  Upon  a  plea  for  unity,  upon 
argument^  usually  sincere,  of  patrio¬ 
tism,  it  is  urged  that  the  press  should 
cease  its  criticisms  in  time  of  war. 
This  is  plainly  wrong.  But  this  much 
of  the  complaint  is  jiistifled — ^Tliat 
hounding  and  heckling  are  not  criti¬ 
cism,  nor  are  mere  personal  attacks 
to  be  dignified  as  criticism.  But  since 
the  line  is  so  difficult  to  draw,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  democracy  exacts 
a  hi^  price  for  its  great  benefits. 
Part  of  that  price  is  that  public  offi¬ 
cials  must  somehow  have  ^e  stamina 
and  the  toughness  of  hide  to  absorb 
with  good  grace  not  only  honest  and 
clear-headed  criticism  but  the  grum¬ 
bling  and  heckling  and  the  personal 
sneers  and  abuse  that  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  editorials  and 
even  the  news  columns  of  some  of 
our  largest  newspapers.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  trying  for  men  who  are 
novices  in  public  life,  men  who  often 
at  considerable  sacrifice  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  plans  and  income  come  into  the 
civilian  government  service  in  time 
of  war  unprepared  for  the  infighting 
that,  as  our  history  shows,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  commonplace  in  public 
life. 

Clarify  the  Maaaiaq  of  War 

These  two  functions  of  the  press, 
to  report  and  to  criticize,  are  tradi¬ 
tional.  But  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  in  this  war  extends  further  than 
this.  For,  as  we  all  know,  this  is 
not  merely  a  war  of  armies  and  navies 
and  air  fleets;  this  is  a  war  of  whole 
populations  and  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  men.  Not  only  our  armed  men  but 
our  whole  people  must  be  in  on  this 
war  if  we  are  to  win.  And  hence  the 
whole  people  must  understand  the 
war.  If  we,  the  whole  people,  do  not 
understand,  how  can  we  feel  that  we 
are  part  of  the  struggle?  If  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  part  of  the  war, 
how  can  we  steel  ovu’selves  for  what 
may  be  years  of  sacrifices  of  comfort 
and  even  bread;  how  can  we  bear 
the  blow  of  that  message,  read  and 
reread,  that  spells  the  end  of  a  father’s 
and  mother’s  dreams  for  their  first 
son.  Unless  men  understand  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  defeat,  unless  they  know 
how  close  their  own  lives  lie  to  the 
edge  of  that  same  precipice  over  which 
so  many  human  hopes  have  been 
dashed,  there  will  not  be  that  extra 
desperation  of  effort  in  factory,  farm, 
and  battle  line  that  may  mark  the 
difference  between  early  victory  and 
humiliating  defeat. 

What  an  amazing  breadth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  must  now  acquire!  You  will 
remember  some  months  ago  when 
millions  of  us  at  our  radios  poured 
over  our  newspaper  maps.  With  the 
voice  of  the  President  to  guide  us, 
together  we  tried  to  comprehend 
world  geography.  But  world  geog¬ 
raphy  is  but  one  part — ^perhaps  the 
simplest  part — of  what  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  if  the  issues  of  the  war  are 
to  become  clear  to  us.  And  it  is 
lack  of  understanding  by  our  people 
that  the  enemy  counts  heavily  upon. 
It  is  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  a  decade  ago  were  set 
loose  in  the  world  that  has  put  us 
here  in  the  United  States  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  mortal  danger.  TTiis  Hitler  knows; 
this  we  must  remember  always:  that 
in  our  democracy  unless  the  people 
understand,  and  understanding,  agree. 
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even  the  most  far-sighted  leadership 
is  helpless. 

Edacafieaal  Task 

How  better  than  through  the  in¬ 
strumentalities  of  the  press  in  war¬ 
time  can  such  an  educational  task 
be  carried  out?  And  so  I  say  the 
third  function  of  the  press  in  wartime 
is  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  war 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizenry.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  press  should 
become  a  propaganda  arm  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  sense  that  it  should 
simply  further  a  “party  line,”  as  the 
phrase  goes,  and  hammer  away  at 
propaganda  ideas  in  the  way  that  the 
press  of  the  Axis  powers  has  been 
doing  for  almost  ten  years.  In  the 
first  place,  the  American  public  is 
too  sophisticated,  too  cagey  to  be 
moved  by  any  such  obvious  cajoling. 
But  it  is  quite  another  matter  to 
seek  to  clarify  and  simplify  the  com¬ 
plex  facts  about  this  world  war.  And 
this  job  it  seems  to  me  the  American 
press  has  by  its  own  voluntary  action 
done  in  a  way  that  surpasses  any 
result  that  could  be  achieved  by 
canned  and  regimented  propaganda. 
But  the  task  needs  continuous  and  re¬ 
doubled  efforts.  We  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  to  most  people  the  war  is 
still  out  of  sight  and  being  out  of 
sight  is  likely  to  be  out  of  mind.  As 
more  and  more  men  join  the  services, 
as  taxes  mount  and  rationing  becomes 
more  rigorous,  the  weight  of  the  war 
will  be  felt.  But  that  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  from  understanding  why 
these  men  have  gone  out  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  why  these  fantastic  sums 
of  money  are  being  spent,  lives  lost, 
the  routine  of  living  disrupted. 

Newspaper  men  and  newspapers 
have  a  special  talent  for  this  job  of 
clarifying.  That  is  because  the  lives 
and  interests  of  the  ordinary  man 
and  his  family  are  the  very  stuff  and 
circumstance  that  goes  into  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  a  newspaper. 

As  newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  it  has  been  your  job  to  under¬ 
stand  people;  to  know  how  to  bring 
into  clear  and  simple,  understandable 
focus  the  issues  of  the  community  and 
of  the  national  scene.  Who  then  is 
better  equipped  to  clarify  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  the  issues  of 
this  great  cataclysm,  to  separate  the 
essential  facts  in  all  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  maze.  And,  most  of  all,  who  is 
better  able  to  hiunanize  this  story  and 
tell  it  in  language  that  people  can 
understand? 

Clarfy  Other  Froblams 

But  it  is  not  only  in  clarifying 
what  we  might  call  the  great  issues 
of  the  war  that  the  press  has  a  great 
opportunity.  There  are  other  issues 
almost  equal  in  importance  to  those 
of  world-wide  scope  and  they  are 
complex.  The  dark  cloud  of  inflation, 
of  sharply  rising  price  levels,  is  a 
good  illustration.  Here  is  an  issue 
that  touches  everyone’s  life.  Explained 
by  economic  experts,  it  can  become 
so  abstract  and  involved  and  filled 
with  qualifications  that  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehension  af  almost 
anyone. 

Analyzed  by  a  trained  newspaper 
editor  or  writer  with  the  essential 
facts  laid  out  patiently  one  by  one 
and  the  human  consequences  of  one 
course  of  action  or  another  explained, 
the  American  people  can,  and  I 
believe  will,  see  what  is  here  in¬ 
volved. 

Help  to  "Maka  Ut  Oat” 

A  press  in  wartime  that  reports 
fully  and  honestly,  that  criticizes  or 
praises  impartially  and  intelligently, 
and  that  turns  the  li^t  of  clarity  upon 
the  maze  of  facts  and  contentions — 
such  a  press  develops  public  imder- 
standing.  So  the  fourth  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  press  that  I  listed  earlier 
— to  unify  us,  to  make  us  one — ^will 
develop  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  in- 


11  IS  unaersiancung  that 
a  feeling  of  comrad«^p,  ^ 
hazardous  battle  station  or  k  i 
factory’s  turmoil  each  man  tJ 
himself:  “I  am  not  alone-  1  J 
one  with  my  neighbors  of  'a  «|J 
nation.”  “ 

It  is  public  understanding  thati 
this  democratic  people  at  war 
unity,  the  oneness  from  whiA 
God’s  help  we  shall  draw  stre 
to  sustain  us  until  the  coming  d 
tory. 
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GIVES  TIME  GENERODSIT  i 

R.  L.  CLAUSE 

President,  PitUburgh  Plate  Gl«c»  ( 
THE  American  newspaper  iodai.  l 
has  done  an  outstanding  job^  I 
furtherance  of  our  war  effort  In»  ' 
dition  to  their  usual  hmetion  of  kea 
ing  the  public  informed  in  the^ 
of  drastic  censorship  rules,  neem  ' 
pers  have  given  generously  of  ^ 
time  and  effort  in  assisting  the  proa 
cution  of  the  war. 

Notable  among  the  latter  contrik 
tions  have  been  the  stimulatioo  i 
war  bond  sales,  the  organiatioor 
scrap  collection  drives,  eduatkn  f 
the  public  civilian  defense  actiritk 
aid  in  <»mbatting  sabotage,  and  k 
stimulation  of  enlistments  in  k 
armed  forces. 

At  the  same  time  the  newspipa 
effectively  have  guarded  the  freeda 
of  the  press.  Despite  drastic  wirtk 
restriction  they  have  encouraged  a 
tive  discussion  of  national  aSui 
Through  full  disclosure  of  weakipa 
in  the  war  effort  they  imdoubtedi 
have  forced  the  immediate  conectk 
of  situations  that  might  othnn 
have  gone  uimoticed. 

PRESS  "GETS  IN  THE  SCRAP 
I.  I.  PELLEY 
President, 

Association  of  American  Haiboak 
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AMERICA’S  war  could  not  be » 
tained  without  the  contributioo  f 
its  newspapers  any  more  than  it  coal 
without  the  service  of  its  railnii 
Fortunately  America  has  both  ne* 
papers  and  railroads  which  get  in  k 
scrap,  figuratively  and  literally. 
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FACT-FINDING  SERVICE 
ALVAN  MACAULEY 
President,  Automotive  Council  k 
War  Production,  Detroit 
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THE  MOST  heartening  aspect  of 
troubled  times  is  the  adaptabji- 
which  free  American  industry  dr 
demonstrates  in  meeting  the  trene- 
dous  emergency  demands  heaped  up: 
it  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  nafc?' 
mass  production  facilities,  tec^ 
skills  and  manufacturing  experiem 
nurtured  and  developed  throu^pa- 
vate  initiative,  are  now  overtaking 
enemies’  lead  in  arming  for  war  1 
The  one  sure  hope  for  peace  wid* 
this  generation  lies  in  the  capacity » 
ingenuity  of  the  historically 
mented  planners,  managers  and  ww-  ^ 
ers  of  what  is  truly  called  the  a^ 
of  democracy.  Since  there  can  k  • 
peace  without  victory,  and  no  yieW 
without  superiority  in  arms,  it»^ 
portant  for  our  own  people  w 
people  of  our  beleaguered  *1*^ 
know,  in  the  dark  days  ahead, 
American  industry  is  forging 
increasing  number  and  effecu^ 
the  fighting  tools  our  free^*® 
must  have  to  win  the  war  fn» 
slave  industry  and  slave  soldien 
the  axis.  ^ 

In  continuously  reporting  th«  »^ 
the  newspapers  are  proving 
uable  service.  For,  from  j 

and  only  from  such  facts,  t«  P^  j 
of  the  democracies  can  draw  boUi!®  i 
and  strength. 
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tat  News  Role  of  Press 
ost  Vital— MacArthur 

General  Sees  Public  Opinion  Tremendously 
Molded  by  Newspapers . . .  Calls  Correspondents 
Valuable  Component  of  Modem  Army 

Inn;  MOST  VITAL  function  of  the 
'^rican  press  in  wartime— keep- 
pubik  fully  informed  of  front 

1  developments -was  empha^zed 

by  General  Douglas  Mac- 
March  when  he  pledged 
Klf  not  to  suppress  news  m  the 
^  under  his  command,  the  South- 
Pacific. 

Ilie  war  correspondents  of  the  U.  S. 
news  services  and  newspapers  were 
described  by  the  general  as  “one  of 
the  most  valuable  components  of  a 
nodem  army.”  A  corps  of  crack  corre¬ 
spondents  has  been  concentrated  in 
Xt^lia  since  the  fall  of  Java  to 
cover  developments  in  that  Common¬ 
wealth  and  in  adjacent  territory  where 
the  offensive  has  since  been  earned 
to  the  Japanese. 

Historic  Statomont 
General  MacArthur’s  tribute  to  the 
role  of  the  press  and  other  publicity 
agencies  in  the  war  was  made  at  his 
first  press  conference  at  U.  S.  Army 
headquarters  on  March  23  with  more 
than  50  American,  Australian,  British 
and  Dutch  correspondents.  Although 
ofi-the-record,  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  90-minute  conference  was  made 
and  released  the  next  day,  when  the 
general  acquiesced  to  press  demands 
for  his  frank  and  signficant  remarks. 

In  the  United  States,  MacArthur’s  de¬ 
lineation  of  military-press  liasion  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  and 
war  morale  at  home  was  considered 
historic. 

Ihe  American  military  idol,  declar¬ 
ing  that  in  democracies  it  is  essential 
that  the  public  know  the  truth,  said 
he  would  not  attempt  to  forbid  criti- 
dsn,  but  asked  any  critic  to  get  all 
the  facts  before  writing. 

General  MacArthur’s  statement  to 
the  correspondents  follows: 

“There  has  been  nothing  more  as¬ 
tonishing  in  the  progress  of  war,  which 
is  really  the  application  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  force  to  human  nature,  than 
the  position  that  public  opinion  occu¬ 
pies.  One  cannot  wage  war  imder 
present  conditions  without  the  support 
of  public  opinion,  which  is  tremen¬ 
dously  moulded  by  the  press  and 
other  forms  of  propaganda. 

"Pwblic  Must  Know  Truth" 

“Men  will  not  fight  and  men  will  not 
die  unless  they  know  what  they  are 
fighting  for  and  what  they  are  dying 
for.  Considering  the  enemy  systems, 
you  may  think  that  a  threatening 
statement;  but  the  care  with  which 
the  enemy  keeps  the  truth  from  the 
people,  the  care  with  which  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  incline  their  minds  to  cer¬ 
tain  channels  and  to  implant  in  their 
concepts  certain  ideas,  shows  the  great 
weight  he  lays  upon  it. 

“In  democracies  it  is  essential  that 
the  public  know  the  truth.  In  the  old 
<hys  Aey  used  to  call  that  control  by 
the  military  in  time  of  war  censorship, 

»nd  it  embodied  a  method  of  control 
whose  complete  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  prevention  of  leakage  of 
«rtain  information  of  military  value. 

^nsorship  in  these  days,  however, 
h*s  gone  infinitely  beyond  that.  That 
1*  almost  A  B  C;  it  is  expected  by 
*very  one.  There  is  almost  voluntary 
“nsorship  now;  no  one  wants  to  help 
the  enemy,  and  the  moment  the  public 
that  any  thing  printed  has  in- 
vertly  or  unwittingly  helped  the  Drawn  especially  for  Eoito*  &  Pi'BLiSHH  by  J.  P.  Maloney,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 


enemy,  they  themselves  will  demand 
that  such  aid  be  stopped. 

“The  reason  for  the  efforts  made  by 
the  United  States  and  this  Common¬ 
wealth  to  inform  the  public  and  keep 
the  public  informed  of  what  is  going 
on  is  that  if  the  public  do  not  know 
the  truth,  their  imaginations  at  once 
come  into  play.  If  they  do  not  know, 
their  confidence  is  reduced.  Silence 
will  begin  to  react  against  you. 

"I  Wont  Your  Help" 

“It  is  therefore  of  prime  imjjortance 
that  the  public  be  instructed  so  they 
can  summon  all  their  confidence,  all 
their  determination  and  all  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  support  of  the  war  effort. 
'That  is  where  you  are  one  of  the  most 
valuable  components  that  I  have.  That 
is  why  I  wanted  to  meet  you  individ¬ 
ually  today  to  shake  your  hand  and 
see  who  you  are. 

“Perhaps  I  will  not  remember  your 
names,  but  I  shall  get  certain  impres¬ 
sions. 

“I  want  your  help.  Without  it 
we  cannot  get  the  maximum  out  of  the 
situation,  and  we  need  the  maximum 
in  order  to  win. 

“To  that  end  my  main  purpose  is 
not  to  suppress  news  from  you,  but 
to  get  news  for  you. 

“I  have  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
officers  on  my  staff  [referring  to  Le 
Grande  H.  Differ,  whom  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  just  made  a  fuff  colonel] 
with  a  number  of  assistants,  one  of 
whom  is  an  old  competitor  of  yours. 
Colonel  Lehrbas  [Col.  Lloyd  Lehrbas, 


a  former  Associated  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Washington  and  abroad], 
a  brilliant  pressman,  who  are  going 
to  do  nothing  but  dig  up  information 
for  you. 

"Am  Old  Censor  Myself" 

“I  am  an  old  censor  myself.  Before 
the  end  of  the  World  War  Mr.  Baker 
[Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker] 
gave  me  the  job  of  handling  the  press, 
and  I  put  into  effect  then  something 
of  the  ideas  just  outlined  to  you.  Since 
then  I  have  been  identified  with  this 
system  and  it  has  been  of  greatest  aid 
and  value. 

“What  I  have  said  does  not  mean 
that  what  we  give  out  here  you  have 
to  take  and  use.  It  does  not  mean  that 
you  have  to  limit  yourselves  to  ‘canned 
news’  and  that  you  cannot  use  your 
own  brilliance.  It  does  not  mean  that 
you  have  got  to  abstain  from  criti¬ 
cism,  but  I  hope  that  before  you  criti¬ 
cize  you  will  avail  yourself  of  all  the 
facts,  and  if  you  do  you  will  find  that 
most  criticism  disappears. 

“When  you  start  to  tear  down,  to 
destroy  public  confidence  in  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  a  military  movement,  you  prac¬ 
tically  destroy  an  army.  As  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned,  I  am  always 
glad  to  give  you  my  full  knowledge 
and  full  opinion  on  any  subject,  but 
you  must  regard  it  as  background 
entirely. 

“Whenever  I  have  an  interview  I 
will  make  it  so  that  you  will  all  be 
present.  The  future  statements  I  give 
probably  will  be  given  out  by  the 
press  relations  officer.” 

PEACE  ROLE  ALSO  SEEN 

LESTER  E.  JACOBI 

President.  Schenley  Distillers  Corp. 
AMEiRICAN  newspaper  publishers, 
edtors  and  reporters  are  admi¬ 
rably  performing  their  difficult  role 
in  aiding  the  war  effort.  In  keeping 
the  people  informed,  in  exposing  fail¬ 
ure  and  weakness  wherever  they  exist 
and  in  championing  competent  men 
and  good  work,  the  press  can  and  is 
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playing  a  vital  part  in  the  winning 
of  the  war.  As  well  as  in  promoting 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

MAGNinCENT  JOB 

NILES  TRAMMELL 

President,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  the  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  confronting  all  busi¬ 
ness  operations  from  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers 
have  not  been 
exempt,  their 
contribution  to 
the  war  effort  is 
a  magnificent  job 
o  f  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Not  once 
since  Dec.  7 
has  the  press  de¬ 
parted  from  its 
traditional  policy 
of  serving  the 
cause  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  irrespective 
of  political  con¬ 
siderations  or  leanings. 

The  organization  of  the  scrap  drive 
is  only  one  evidence  of  the  great  job 
the  press  is  performing.  Never  in  our 
history  has  public  opinion  been  of 
such  importance  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  face  the  nation.  The 
press  will  mould  that  public  opinion 
—just  as  it  always  has.  For  which 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful. 

PERFORMING  EFFECTIVELY 

T.  M.  GIRDLER 

Chairmen,  Republic  Steel  Corp. 

IT  SEEIMS  TO  ME  as  though  the 

American  newspaper  has  three  ma¬ 
jor  responsibilities  at  this  time. 

First,  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
wartime  restrictions,  it  must  keep  the 
people  of  this  country  fully  informed 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  war, 
both  on  the  fighting  and  production 
fronts. 

Second,  it  must  bear  its  share  of 
the  responsibility  in  promoting  ac¬ 
tivities  which  will  stimulate  war 
effort. 

Third,  it  must  wage  an  unending 
fight  to  maintain  the  freedoms  for 
which  the  United  Nations  are  fight¬ 
ing. 

The  American  new^aper  by  and 
large  is,  in  my  judgment,  per¬ 
forming  these  three  functions  effec¬ 
tively. 

Newspapers,  I  believe,  render  a 
particularly  important  service  to  the 
entire  war  effort  by  giving  ample 
space  to  the  accomplishments  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  production  of  weapons. 
This  is  a  war  of  propaganda  as  well 
as  a  war  of  machines  and  guns. 

HELPFUL  ON  FOOD  FRONT 
JAMES  S.  ADAMS 
President,  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

AS  food  manufacturers,  our  war  as¬ 
signment  has  centered  more  on 
bread  than  bullets.  This  has  put  us 
in  a  position  to  evaluate  more  clearly 
the  tremendous  job  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  on  the  National  Nu¬ 
trition  Program.  Day  after  day  the 
facts  about  vitamins  and  balanced 
diets  are  being  presented  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  the  press,  with  the 
result  that  millions  of  American 
workers  who  might  otherwise  not 
have  been  reached  are  more  conscious 
of  food  values  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  peacetime  this  would  be  a 
great  achievement;  to  a  nation  need¬ 
ing  every  ounce  of  brawn  and  energy 
for  war  purposes,  it  is  a  vital  one. 

America  has  cause  to  be  proud  of, 
and  grateful  for,  her  free  and  elert 
press.  As  a  nation  we  are  more  aware 
of  what  we  are  doing,  where  we  are 
going,  and  why,  than  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world.  That  is  important, 
because  no  team  plays  well  when  the 
outfield  doesn’t  know  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  at  the  plate. 
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EDITOR  &  PUB  LISHeIfOR 


Canadians  Told 
Press  Has  Great 
Role  in  War 


Canadian  Press  Officials 
And  Publishers  Hear 
Dsley  and  Vining 


it  would  be  folly  on  our  part  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  weaken  that  weapon.” 

Vining  said  that  in  the  United  States 
newspapers  attacked  the  government 
just  as  strongly  and  as  bitterly  as 
some  of  the  Canadian  newspapers  at¬ 
tack  their  government.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  the  newspapers  have 
developed  “a  technique  of  balancing 


would  stack  up  against  any  in  the 
world.” 

W.  G.  Spinney,  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee,  also  spoke  briefly.  He 
thanked  the  press  for  the  support 
given  him  so  far  and  asked  for  all 
the  help  possible  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  floats  its  next  loan. 

A.  R.  Ford,  president  of  the  Can- 


American 

time. 


newspapers 


the  attack  with  a  pride  of  America  adian  Press,  and  W.  McCurdy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspapers  Association, 
acted  as  joint  chairmen  of  the  din¬ 
ner. 


TEST  OF  PERFORMANCE 

GEORGE  GALLUP 
Director.  Gallup  PoU 
THE  important  contribution  of 
American  free  press  is  to  prtfc, 
in  objective  and  unvarnished  nuZl 
the  facts  “ 


PRESS  GUIDES  PUBUC 
VOLNEY  B.  FOWLER 
Public  Relations  Director,  General  En- 


upon 
which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  can 
base  their  judg¬ 
ments. 

One  test  of 
whether  or  not 
the  newspapers 


and  its  role  in  this  war.” 

„  _  _  _  U.  S.  Papers  Different 

Seigniory  Club,  Que.,  Sept.  16—  ..t  ..u-  .  l  •  j 

Finance  Minister  J.  L.  Ilsley  said  in  ^his  country  that  technique  does 

an  address  tonight  that  it  is  discour-  seem  to  have  been  developed  to 

aging  for  him  to  hear  that  some  people  .Some  pa^rs  even 

in  Canada  are  not  doing  their  Sst  necessary  in  their  attacks  on 

for  the  countrv’s  war  effort  at  a  time  government  to  leave  the  impres- 

when  “our  men  and  the  men  of  our  ^  nothing  good  in  this  gine  Gioup,  General  Motors  Corp..  are  performing 

allies  are  giving  their  liwl  by  the  country.  My  duty,  however,  does  not  Detroit  their  principal 

thousands  bv  the  hundreds  of  thou-  «*tend  to  the  defence  of  a  government  ALL  INROADS  of  other  media  not-  job  is  a  test  of 
sands  without  a  thought  of  the  sacri-  minister.  withstanding,  it  remains  true  that  the  soundness  of 

fice,”  according  to  a^Canadian  Press  Americans  base  their  opinions  public  opinion, 

disnatch  duty  is  to  have  some  concern  of  and  convictions  largely  upon  what  Fublic  opmion 

“I  don’t  like  to  hear  someone  say  they  have  read  in  seven  or  eight  point  throughout  the 

that  he  is  not  going  to  produce  all  he  our  greatest  deficiency  on  type  in  two  inch  lines  beneath  a  head-  country  is  actu- 

can  because  there  is  not  enough  in  it  aspect  of  the  war  is  lack  of  na-  line  in  larger  and  blacker  letters  ally  ahead  of  its  leaders.  It  has  W 
for  S  ^  dor^t  iLrto  heaf  thoi  tional  pride.  made  supremely  accessible  by  door-  ahead  on  every  important  q«S 

who  say  they  won’t  buy  Bonds  and  ^  **'*"*^  deficiency  is  step  or  mail  box  delivery.  The  habit  since  the  war  in  Europe  began. 

Stamps  because  we  won’t  do  what  justified.  I  think  we  have  an  grows  on  us  from  our  earliest  read-  Without  the  facts  as  presented  bj 

they  want  us  to  do  This  is  no  time  ®tfort  and  an  achievement  which  ing  days.  Nothing  further  need  be  the  free  press,  such  a  record  of  scuai 

for  self-consideration  for  striking  un  “‘u  proud  of  and  that  we  have  said  to  focus  the  spotlight  upon  the  and  progressive  public  opinion  juds- 
o  ”  ’  men  who  are  doing  the  job  whom  1  terribly  responsible  job  that  falls  upon  mente  would  not  be  oossible 


bargain.' 

CP  and  Pnblithers'  Dinner 

The  Finance  Minister  spoke  at  a 
joint  dinner  gathering  of  the  directors 
of  the  Canadian  Press  and  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  of  some  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  He  spoke  before 
Charles  Vining,  Chairman  of  the  War¬ 
time  Information  Board,  outlined  the 
duties  of  that  newly-created  body. 

Ilsley  said  that  although  some  are 
not  doing  their  utmost  to  help  the 
war  effort  others  are  doing  more  than 


Advertising  Can  Serve 
Public  in  Wartime 


By  JOHN  BENSON 

President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


from  all  these  war  efforts  by  adver. 
tising.  Its  influence  has  materiallT 
expanded  under  the  pressure  of  war 
Its  main  function  is  news,  and  the  war 
makes  daily  news  as  no  other  happer.. 
ing  in  foreign  or  domestic  aJain 
could  possibly  develop.  Circulatiot 
of  newspapers  has  substantially  m- 
creased,  until  today,  42,000,000  copies 
per  day  are  issued  and  33,000.000* 


Sunday. 

ADVERTISERS,  agencies  and  pub-  Advertising  thus  has  a  big  and  The  advertising  opportunities  shouU 

_ _  lishers  all  look  upon  war  as  a  growing  opportunity  to  serve  a  hard  bg  equally  wide.  It  is  a  quick  actra 

they  have  been  asked  and  more  than  menace  to  advertising  volume.  There  preyed  public  and  build  itself  a  solid  medium,  adjustable  from  day  to  d» 
they  are  expected  to  do.  ‘o  casualties,  of  niche  of  popular  favor.  Extremely  to  changing  market  needs  and  tiwii 

For  the  most  part,  he  said,  people  course.  Many  consumer  products  are  important  to  expand  and  perfect  ite  appeals.  It  can  put  into  effect  one  d 

are  only  too  anxious  to  help  and  it  P®  market.  A  buyer  s  market  power  to  serve  as  well  as  sell.  This  the  most  potent  influences  of  adver- 

is  up  to  those  in  “important  posts,  be^  turned  into  a  seller  s.  Less  would  carry  ov^  into  the  post-war  tising;  namely  repetition  in  appeal,  m 
such  as  government  officials  and  pub-  sales  effort  is  n^ded;  hence  less  ad- 

lishers — the  formers  of  public  opinion  verUsing  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 

— to  guide  the  people  to  the  end  that  goods. 

will  do  the  most  good.”  There  has  been  some  shrinkage  in 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  guide  the  people  advertising  volume  since  Pearl  Har- 


period,  when  public  service  may  be¬ 
come  a  determining  factor  in  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  any  business. 

Consumer  Education 


to 


To  help  accomplish  this,  our  Com- 


the  end  that  will  do  the  most  a"**  there  may  be  more  as  the  Consumer  Relations  in  Ad- 


driving  home  a  message  or  sales  ap¬ 
peal,  repeating  and  repeating  a  basic 
story  until  it  sinks  into  public  *• 
sciousness  in  a  way  to  impel  public 
action. 

What  the  medium  needs  is  perhaps 


good,”  he  said.  The  press  has  a  great  war  effort  deepens,  but  nothing  like  vertising,  sponsored  by  leading  media  more  meritorious  selling  to  agende 


role  to  play  in  the  winning  of  this  what  has  occurred  in  Elngland.  We  ourselves,  including  many  news-  advertisers  of  the  real  values  the 


war  which  is  not  an  ordinary  war,  but  have  as  yet  no  shortage  of  newsprint  papers,  has  been  building  up  in  the  press  affords.  The  readership  stucbe 
.....  ,.  here  to  force  a  curtailment  of  avail-  ......... 


the  most  important  of  all  wars.” 


minds  of  consumer  and  educator 


_ _  __  ___  _  .  .  ......VO  V.  VV..OV......  V..V  V  made  by  the  Advertising  Researcl; 

Vining  told  the  gathering  that  he  ahle  newspaper  space  for  advertising,  realistic  grasp  of  advertising  and  is  Foundation  and  financed  by  the  Ad- 
believes  “the  field  of  information  has  _  compensate  for  such  losses  new  gearing  its  educational  effort  to  vertising  Bureau  of  the  ANPA,  haw 

a  place  in  this  war  and  is  a  phase  of  hues  of  advertising  are  being  facili-  ^elp  consumers  carry  on  under  war  done  much  to  enlighten  advertisers 
this  war  as  truly  as  any  of  our  ef-  fated  by  war.  So  deeply  is  the  ad-  restrictions.  It  tells  the  advertiser  about  the  true  readership  of  news- 
forts.”  vertising  habit  imbedded  in  the  Amer-  consumer  needs  to  know  and  papers,  how  much  and  where  and  how 

Spirit  af  Paapl*  Impartaat  that  neither  business  nor 

,  the  public  can  do  without  it. 

I  think  it  IS  impossible  to  say  how  _  ...  .. 

long  or  how  grim  this  war  is  going  Peop  e  ouid  Miss  It 

to  be,  how  much  closer  we  will  have  It  it  were  to  be  drastically  curtailed 
to  come  to  defeat  before  we  start  or  disappear  from  public  print,  peo 


the  recent  resolution  of  the  ANPA  is 
a  noteworthy  landmark,  defining  wfbat 
is  good  selling  of  newspaper  spa« 
and  condemning  what  is  bad. 

During  this  war  emergency  when  ^ 
media  are  menaced  with  less  of  bus 


it  tells  the  consumer  what  advertis-  Nobody  has  realized  before  how  thor- 
ing  is  equipped  to  do  and  how  it  works  oughly  all  pages  of  the  paper  are  sew. 
in  meeting  that  need.  and  read.  A  well  informed  buyer  is 

What  advertising  owes  the  nation  the  best  salesman  and  the  least  ex- 

iw  ov.  1  —  _ _  r _  r  -  at  War  Is  to  help  win  it  by  lending  its  pensive.  Selling  pressure  and  mutu- 

winning  and  the  deciding  factor  may  ple  would  wonder  what  had  become  persuasive  powers  to  the  government  ally  destructive  tactics  may  do  more 

be  the  state  of  mind  and  spirit  of  the  ot  American  industry.  They  would  and  counseling  it  on  making  an  ef-  harm  than  good.  In  this  ronnecto 

people  of  the  North  American  con-  miss  familiar  landmarks  in  their  daily  fective  appeal  to  the  public.  This  is 

tinent.  lives,  feel  a  fear  of  losing  the  normal  being  delivered  through  the  Adver- 

“I  won’t  say  that  we  have  come  to  satisfactions  by  which  men  live.  tising  Council  as  well  as  by  many 

that  stage.  If  we  do  come  to  that  The  long  run  and  after  the  war  concerns  which  employ  their  adver- 

stage,  however,  it  may  be  the  spirit  effect  would  be  beneficial  indeed,  if  tising  to  promote  the  war  effort  or 

of  the  people  on  this  continent  that  advertising  continues  to  do  a  truly  in-  help  civilians  carry  on. 
will  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  vie-  formative  job  for  the  consumer  and  a  The  Council  keeps  in  touch  with  ness,  we  advertising  agencies  have  as 

tory.  widespread  persuasive  job  for  the  war  government  needs  for  advertising  ap-  obligation  to  provide  all  the  meriton- 

‘‘I  do  not  look  upon  information  as  effort,  as  now  seems  likely.  peal  and  conveys  them  to  project  ous  business  we  can  solicit  or  creett 

anything  more  artful  and  clever  than  Advertising  should  never  lose  sight  groups  of  agencies  and  creative  talent.  Media  depend  upon  us  for  it.  ** 
a  continued  flow  of  daily  news.  As  of  what  it  owes  the  consumer.  This  is  for  execution.  It  is  sponsored  by  all  owe  it  to  them, 
far  as  my  new  work  is  concerned,  it  true  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  impera-  major  advertising  and  publisher  bodies  We  must  create  new  business Jw 
is  to  assist  in  the  flow  of  news.  tive  in  time  of  war.  It  should  be  and  thus  mobilizes  all  the  talent  and  these  media,  by  means  which  are  bw 

“Our  first  efforts  must  start  at  home  persuasive,  of  course;  that  is  its  nat-  facilities  needed  to  help  win  the  war.  advantageous  to  our  clients  and  help- 

and  the  first  place  is  Ottawa.  ural  and  most  effective  technique.  It  renders  an  expert  and  disinterested  ful  to  the  war  effort;  ccncentra# 

“If  news  is  the  primary  essential  of  But  it  should  be  persuasive  with  the  service.  upon  it. 

the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  obvi-  facts.  It  should  inform  the  public  No  better  way  could  be  found  to  In  the  case  of  the  press  there  is » 
ously  the  daily  newspapers  are  the  about  goods  and  their  uses  in  such  convince  the  government  of  the  useful  added  obligation;  namely,  to  ^'P 
primary  weapon  in  this  form  of  war-  detail  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  power  of  advertising  in  serving  public  port  freedom  of  the  press  with  t« 
fare.”  buy  intelligently  what  she  needs  and  need  than  to  enable  it  to  use  such  financial  independence  which  only  > 

He  expressed  belief  that  he  may  use  it  to  her  ^st  advantage.  power  and  feel  its  impact  upon  the  diversified  advertising  c® 


have  to  “burglarize”  some  newspaper  This  need  will  become  quickly  in-  public  mind.  This  may  have  a  far-  afford.  That  flow  is  the  lifebltw 


staff  for  men  to  help  in  his  new  job  tensified  as  the  war  effort  makes  it  reaching  effect  upon  legislation  and  journalistic  freedom.  We  agencies. 


and  “I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  more  and  more  difficult  for  consumers  other  restrictive  measures  after  the  course,  have  to  be  impartial  in  o® 
ill  of  me  for  doing  so.  I  want  you  to  to  maintain  a  wholesome  and  ade-  war  is  over.  choice  of  media,  but  we  can 

know  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  a  quate  standard  cf  living  and  make  There  is  no  reason  why  the  press  the  need  for  all  advertising, 
fundamental  weapon  in  this  war  and  ends  meet.  should  not  benefit  in  a  major  way  lines  above  indicated. 


1 


•  American  precision  production — on  a 
mass  scale — has  dominated  the  20th 
Century.  Yet  its  formula  is  simple — 
volume  and  speed  comhined  with 
accuracy. 

Say  a  battery  of  machines  is  set  to  turn 
out  a  million  pieces.  ^  hen  the  run  is 
completed,  the  first  and  millionth  pieces 
will  not  vary  from  each  other  so  much 
as  a  fraction  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 
That's  precision  production.  The  Axis 
knew  about  American  Precision  pro* 
duction  before  Pearl  Harbor.  But  they 
thought  of  it  only  in  terms  of  oil  burners, 
refrigerators,  automobiles,  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  etc.  They  never  ilreamed  that 
precision  production  coidd  meet  the 


stepped-up  demands  of  War — especially 
in  a  life-and-death  race  with  time. 
Today,  the  change-over  to  all-out  War 
production  has  completely  altered  the 
nature  and  appearance  of  familiar 
American  industries.  But  one  operation 
remains  unchanged.  In  the  hands  of 
American  workers  you  will  still  find  the 
micrometers  and  gauges  of  peace  time. 
For  the  duration,  however,  the  microme¬ 
ter  is  a  full-fledged  Weapon  of  War — an 
instrument  of  Victory.  It  symbolizes  pre¬ 
cision  production  —  America’s  best- 
known  “secret”  weapon.  It  means 
harder-hitting  guns  and  machines!  It 
means  dependable  performance  when 
the  stakes  are  highest. 

W'e  of  Oil-O-Matic  are 


we  have  always  manufactured  a  preci¬ 
sion-built  oil  burner.  Clad  because  Oil- 
O-Matics  produced  in  the  past  20  years 
are  still  on  the  job — delivering  fuel¬ 
saving,  material-saving,  man-hour-saving 
performance.  Glad  that  our  precision¬ 
building  skill  and  experience  fitted  us  to 
tackle  one  of  the  toughest  assignments 
in  W  ar  production.  Proud  that  mate¬ 
riel  of  War  is  flowing  from  our  plant  in 
ever-increasing  volume. 


Your  War  Savings  Bonds  can  help  tein 
Victory  for  the  America  of  today  and 
help  build  and  furnish  your  home  of 
tomorrotv.  Only  War  Bond  Dollars 
can  do  both!  Invest  in  War  Savings 
Bonds  and  Stamps  for  home  and 
country — your  home,  your  country.  ^ 


doubly  glad  that  i 

FOR  HIGH  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WAR  EQUIPMENT 

The  Army-Navy  Production  Award  Flag  now  flies  over  the  Oil-O-Matic  plant. 

Here  is  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  this  peace  time  industry  is  carrying  out 


WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  HEATING  CORPORATION  .  .  BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

FOM  MOKE  TH4S  20  YEARS  HANVFACTVRERS  OF  PRECISION-BLILT  OIL  HEATISC  EQUIPMENT 
_ for  the  duration — PRODUCERS  OF  PRECISION-BUILT  WAR  MATERIEL — 24  HOURS  A  DAY,  7  DAYS  4  WEEK _ 


HEATING 
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Press  Roused  U.  S. 
To  War  Reality, 
Witherow  Soys 


brought  an  even  ^eater  self  revela-  That  is  the  win-the-war  charter  PRESS  AIDED  RUML  PUm 
tion  to  the  American  people.  It  is  for  the  American  p^ple.  BEARDSLEY  BUML 

the  realization  that  they  themselves  It  also  is  the  b^ic  element  of  the  Treasurer,  B.  H.  Macy  &  Co.-  rv. 

are  industry.  That  industry  is  not  a  so-called  Atlantic  charter  of  the  four  taan  of  New  York  Federal 

thing  set  apart  from  national  prog-  freedoms.  Freedom  from  want  and  Bank,  and  Author  of  Ruml 

ress,  or  national  welfare,  to  tinker  freedom  from  fear  can  be  supplied  qj^  July  26,  1942  the  Pav  A  v  * 

with,  strip  or  tear  apart  capriciously  only  by  unlt^king  the  vast  lal»rato-  income  tax  plan  was  kn^  *  ' 
or  malicinuslv.  ries  of  abundance  m  a  free  mdustrv: _ _ •»«  _ _ t,  wt 


PRESS  AIDED  RUML  Pljm 
BEARDSLEY  BUML 


Peora.ShowedFunaan..n.al  “WJt'rte  did  no.  « 

Fcrith  in  Newspapers  by  selves  from  model-T  cars  to  flying  ligion  can  exist  only  with  a  free  press,  known 

Response.  Says  NAM  Head  fortresses  We  know  we  almost  slept  These  are  the  great  truths  and  pre-  a  n  d  understood 

too  long  through  a  nightmare  of  polit-  cious  heritages  which  the  press  and 
By  WILLIAM  P.  WITHEROW  ical  confusion  while  our  enemies  industrial  leadership  must  not  only  country  to  f 

President,  Nationel  Association  of  armed  to  tear  us  asunder.  keep  before  the  American  people  in  another  I 

Manufaetarers,  and  President,  the  We  now  know  how  dangerously  the  many  dark  months  to  come,  but  j 


In  the  accom- 


Blaw-Knoi  Company,  PitHbur9h.  Pa.  near  we  came  to  the  fate  of  France—  whose  bright  promise  of  the  future  pijshment  of  this 
AXIS  Asks  Peace!  industrial  nation  deluded  by  must  be  extracted  and  interpreted  spectacular  edu- 

When  that  flash  comes,  when  that  blind  leaders  and  corimpt  press  and  with  glaring  simplicity  to  the  man  achieve- 

headline  is  written,  it  will  be  set  with  left  striped  of  her  industry  and  in-  busy  at  the  machmes,  the  man  with 


the  lead  and 
steel  forged  by  a 
free  press  and 
free  industry. 

When  the  sym¬ 
bolic  “V”  be¬ 
comes  a  military 
fact  flashed 
around  the 
globe,  America 
will  have  re-af¬ 
firmed  to  con¬ 
quered  and  con¬ 
fused  peoples 
everywhere  the 
courage  and 


vention,  to  sit  and  weep  in  peasant  the  hoe  and  the  man  with  the  gun. 


u  Staqqeriaq  Task  States,  through 

We  now  know  how  the  borrowing  Extracting  these  truths  and  promises  editorials,  news, 
and  apttig  little  brown  men  schemed  future  from  the  complexities  cartoonists,  spe-  Beardiltv  R..J 

to  stab  us  in  the  back  with  the  ^  democracy  at  war  on  a  thousand  cial  writers, 
weapons  of  our  own  mgenuity.  They  fronts  at  home  and  abroad,  is  the  played  a  most  conspicuous  oart  1 
waited  while  impractical  experiment-  staggering  task  of  the  nation’s  press,  achievement  is  the  more  r^k] 
ers  slowed  down  our  mills  and  left  Just  as  we  are  jumping  two  decades  when  we  remember  the 

impotent  many  of  our  greatest  ^Is.  developing  new  skills  and  machines  “taxes”  and  a  rather  technS  A 

They  struck  as  we  sought  to  legislate  f^r  war  and  will  be  ready  to  turn  them  of  the  subject  at  that.  ^ 

abundance  by  creating  scarcity,  jq  jgjjg  gj^d  new  workers  of  t  u-d  been  told  that  it  w  u 

Thus  their  ten -cent  economy  was  to  neacetime  nroduction  so  the  skills  •  ^  "  ui  r 

knock  out  our  ten-dollar  living  prouuction,  so  me  sKiUs  unpossble  for  the  public  to  unt 

staSrd^  reportins  develop  a.  helping  p,.  As  You  Go  plTo 

The  ^  has  told  that  story  well.  SVaS^  '  "  “  “S'  i. 

These  reporting  skills  must  accom-  i.“,;SuSr.£^dtoS*^. 


of  the  United 
States,  through 


Beardsity  Rgg^ 


VA/  B  VA/*Alm  A  lie  iici5  ujiu  iiidi,  aiiiiiy  well. 

W.  P,  Wlfharow  tpj^g  p^opig  gj-g  aware.  How  we  grasp 


dicates  that  there  has  been  littk  tl 


ml^rof ;  f^e'rpen  and  a  free  sword,  its  significance  is  written  in  our  in-  p^y  usTrougl Surand  J^rtisXl^SlXsl 

These  are  not  mere  allegories.  They  couSteTnd-^^  sometimes  hysterical  days  of  war.  credit  for  accurate  rei^irteif  and? 

are  realit.es,  written  inthe  black  and  through  the  dangerous  days  of  con-  penetrating,  clarifying  comment  ' 

white  of  pnnters  ink  from  one  page-  »v*m  uiis  recoru  ana  experience,  man  vertmg  to  peace,  and  mto  reconstruc-  ™  ^  . 

one  to  another  as  our  war  strength  looks  to  an  era  of  mutual  And,  as  the  editor  knows  that  recommended  unam- 

erows  goodwill  in  peace.  .  frpg.  and  mously  by  a  sub-committee  of  th 


one  to  another  as  our  war  strength  *8®"*®"*  looxs  lo  an  era  oi  mutual  And,  as  the  editor  knows  that  recommended  unam-l 

grows.  goodwill  in  peace.  ^  free  press  remains  free  and  progres-  ®  sub-committee  of  th[ 

Press  Aroesed  Notion  .  P®rforms  its  duty  bo^^d  f^e  funda-  Finance  Committee,  and  d-l 

Thev  are  realities  which  first  ^  f  '"^"tal  laws  of  fair  play,  decency  and  ‘^ough  it  was  later  r^ected  b,  tk 

they  are  reaiiti^  which  hret  for  the  whole,  and  how  wise  its  fore-  i:u  j  j  bounteouc  economv  full  committee,  it  has  been  kept  vtrj 

crowed  Ae  editor  s  d^k  to  warn  the  sight  for  the  future  is  the  wartime  jf  f  .  much  alive  by  public  opinion  creiteii 

monres°to  a^^  story  which  the  press  will  fearlessly  unending  wants  of  free  men  and  radio  and  press  But  what  in- 

mouses  to  rneet  them.  They  are  real-  unfold.  presses  me  above  all  is  the  fact  dm 


Pross  Aronsod  Notion 


ities  which  brought  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  to  arms  and  arms  to  millions  of 
Americans.  TTiey  are  realities  which 


Voluntory  Socrlficot 

To  win  this  war,  both  industry  and 


the  unending  wants  of  free  men  am 
to  raise  them  through  their  ever 
mounting  levels  of  achievement. 


presses  me  above  all  is  the  fact  dial 
all  this  happened  without  any  orgn-l 


Without  a  free  press,  we  can  have  publicity  efiorte.  To  ^  suit  I 


. .........  AU  Will  mis  wai,  uoui  i.iuusiiy  a.iu  ,  pronomv  Without  a  fr«.  bave  had  a  lot  of  help  from  BJ 

reach^  from  editor  s  desk  to  his  the  press  are  making  great  and  vol-  e^nomv  ^  Sot  have  free  occJ!  fri®nds.  but  there  has  been  no  “am- 
neighbors  pocketbook,  to  his  kitchen,  untary  sacrifices.  The  press  has  im-  paign,”  no  national  organization  aid 

his  garage,  backyard  and  attic.  They  posed  upon  itself  and  is  lending  its  Pa^n  free  opportunity  or  free  homes  o  ganizauon 

are  realities  which  fed  the  nation’s  ^ills  to  government  censorship  to  ThlTr-c  th  i,„oort«ni. 

scrap  piles  to  industry  girded  for  safeguard  our  war  effort.  Industry  whmh  every  editor  holds  with  his  ,^n  The  p^  se^  toe  mi»^  d 
elobal  war  but  cut  from  raw  mate-  ha=  chtewte.!  itc^lf  t.^  i  And  as  he  slashes  at  our  physical  the  subject  __wito  results  _  which  ml 


global  war  but  cut  from  raw  mate 
rials. 


has  subjected  itself  willingly  to  a 
thousand-and-one  wartime  controls. 


enemies  now  to  preserve  these  truths,  evident  to  all.  I  am  delighted  toa-fc 
so  must  he  be  free  when  victory  comes  press  my  appreciation  and  my  cob- ■ 


They  are  grim  facts  which  trans-  conversions  and  tax  burdens  and,  ex-  so  must  ne  oe  iree  wnen  victory  comes  pre«  my  a, 
rm.d  «  muddling  nation-half  cept  for  civilian  necessities,  has  sus  f*’  ««-at'^fabons. 


lease  the  invention  and  production 


aslwp,  half  feverish  with  an  attack  of  pended  entirely  peacetime  enterprises  ^  me  invention 
Dolitico-economic  mumbo-iumbo.  into  wbieV,  nr»mrtall\7  aiv»  „c  worlHV  01  a  ptentuui  peace. 


politico-economic  mumbo-jumbo,  into  which  normally  give  us  the  world’s 
an  aroused  industrial  giant  ready  to  highest  standard  of  living, 
beat  down  toe  combined  enemies  of  3^,^,  like  the  people  then- selves  who 
free  men.  share  these  drastic  restrictions,  both 


of  a  plentiful  peace.  FINDS  PRESS  COOPERATIVE 

■  P.  G.  JOHNSON 

nGHTERS'  HONOR  ROLL  President,  Boeing  Aircraft  Co. 
The  Labor  Day  edition  of  the  Cleve-  AMERICAN  newspapers  and  newi 


In  every  case,  these  realities  first  the  press  and  industry  have  assumed  ^ond  News  carried  a  seven-page  services  have  performed  a  treiMH- 


came  to  the  people  through  the  edit-  them  with  definite  reservations.  ’These  “Honor  Roll  of  Freedom,”  containing  dously  important  function  in  tne  w 
or’s  hands,  through  a  free  press.  reservations  are:  (1)  that  these  con-  the  names  of  men  who  have  left  labor,  effort  through  toeir  energetic  w 
In  these  swift  and  shifting  months  trols  are  shared  in  an  emergency,  business  and  commerce  to  fight  in  toe  thorough  going  job  of  reporting  w 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  two  simple  but  democratic  partnership  with  govern-  armed  forces.  The  names  appeared  actual  progress  of  the  war  on 
great  truths  stand  out  before  the  ment  in  the  prosecution  to  victory,  beneath  the  name  of  the  respective  or-  fronts.  The  American  people  hn« 
American  people;  not  as  blind  submission  to  bureau-  ganization  or  company  with  which  been  kept  informed  in  a  way  ufr 

When  war  came  the  American  ®nd  (2)  that  with  victory,  a  they  were  affiliated  and  publication  equaled  in  any  other  country  or  ■ 

press  spoke  freely,  forthright  and  un-  P*'®ss  and  free  enterprise  will  be  was  sponsored  by  these  firms  as  a  sa-  ^ny  other  period  of  history, 

afraid  It  had  faith  in  the  fundamen-  •'estored  to  a  free  people.  lute  to  Cleveland’s  fighting  men.  I  believe  this  continuous  flow* 

tal  faith  of  the  people,  and  the  people  _  conscientiously  reported  news  fna 

returned  that  faith.  It  forged  the  ^  the  front  is  far  more 

link  of  unity  of  purpose  while  con-  T  ^  incentive  to  the  war  effort  ®  , 

tinuing  IB  right  h,  te.rles.ly  r.pori  LaDOT  NGWS  RePOFtllia  ’ 

and  appraise  the  conduct  of  the  war.  9  coum  oe.  ,  ,,  ,  u 

Also  when  war  came,  the  American  T  T  -  lijr  Ji  X  ^Ix  ®  J  Newspapers  should  also  be  , 

people  re-discovered  American  in-  Hfl  R  IVI  fl  Cm  ft  ^TT**!  fl  QlR  mented  for  giving  Ji_ 

dustry.  They  found  out  it  still  works.  *  A  VJ  A  TSXAL  hj  LA  IVACO  space  in  already  crowded  papen  k 

We  were  attacked.  We  must  arm.  _  ....t  t  »« »*  tt  TMurrc  innumerable  announcemen 

We  must  battle  as  we  have  never  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS  structions  concerning  toe  war 

hattlArl  hpifnrp  or  fIia  TTro  t^ooIa  Chairman.  Notional  War  Labor  Board  and  civilian  defense.  We  have  i 


“Honor  Roll  of  Freedom,”  containing  dously  important  function  in  the  w 
the  names  of  men  who  have  left  labor,  effort  through  their  energetic  >» 


tal  faith  of  the  people,  and  the  pieople 
returned  that  faith.  It  forged  the 

link  of  unity  of  purpose  while  con-  T  — _ _  ^  * 

tinuing  its  right  to  fearlessly  report  J 

and  appraise  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Also  when  war  came,  toe  American  .J  A  CP  A  *  .J 

people  re-discovered  American  in-  rirtg  jYinOg  CjTftClT  ^T1*1flPlR 
dustry.  They  found  out  it  still  works.  * 

We  were  attacked.  We  must  arm.  _  ...iTTiaaaxj  TMiirrc! 

We  must  battle  as  we  have  never  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS 

battled  before,  or  die.  The  people  Chairman.  National  War  Labor  Board 

said  to  industry,  “Arm!”  And  indus¬ 
try  armed.  IN  the  past  year  the  reporting  o 

Within  ten  months  we  have  begun  labor  news  by  the  Americai 
to  equalize  our  striking  power  with  press  has  accomplished  great  for 


the  newspapers  in  toe  vicinity  of  «■ 
plants  always  ready  and  willrig  • 


that  of  the  Axis  which  has  been  ward  strides. 


IN  the  past  year  the  reporting  of  of  1%  of  time  worked,  has  gone  a  P'snts  always  ready  ana  * 

labor  news  by  the  American  shift  in  public  reaction  from  uneasy  cooperate  in  the  di^mina  m  o 

press  has  accomplished  great  for-  emotional  fear  to  constructive  and  ®nd  information  of  this  yp®- 

ward  strides.  informed  opinion.  ■ 

The  center  of  the  front  page  spot-  The  latter  is  more  valuable  to  a 


building  and  expanding,  unopposed.  The  center  of  the  front  page  spot-  The  latter  is  more  valuable  to  a  T^TlT^rr■ 

for  eight  years.  That  was  our  free  light  has  shifted  during  that  time  democratic  nation  struggling  for  sur-  BOND  DRIVE 
and  fearsome  answer  to  the  enemy  from  the  picket  line  to  the  conference  vival  and  attempting  the  difficult  task  Spokane,  Wash.,  Sept.  21— 
world  of  a  controlled  one-way  press  tables  in  and  out  of  the  government  of  adapting  its  free  institutions  to  the  of  both  Spokane  dailies,  the  Spokn- 
and  state-slave  economy.  That  was  w’here  policies  are  formulated  to  eradi-  toughest  assi^ment  ever  handed  man  Review  and  Daily  Chronicle,  W 
our  answer  to  those  who  said  we  were  cate  the  disease  of  which  strikes  them  in  our  history.  The  free  press,  over  the  top  in  a  campaign  to  ew 
decadent  and  that  our  free  press  and  were  only  the  symptoms.  With  this  one  of  the  greatest  of  those  institu-  90%  of  the  woikers  in  subscribing  1 
free  industry  would  break  down  in  shift  in  the  spotlight,  which  is  coin-  tions,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  of  the  earnings  to  toe  P^®?****-^ 
a  Babel  of  confusion.  cidental  with  the  decline  of  war  pro-  progress  it  has  made  in  adapting  itself  War  Bonds.  Both  ends  of  the  ^ 


But  this  first  year  of  war  has  duction  losses  due  to  strikes  to  8/100  to  that  assignment. 


have  been  achieved  in  the  campwl^ 


:e|for 
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^T^HE  American  concept  of  free  enterprise, 
among  other  freedoms,  is  based  upon  con¬ 
structive  thought  and  action. 


Through  progressive  effort,  the  American  way 
of  life  has  reached  its  present  status — challenged 
by  destructive  regimentation  misusing  mainly 
American  developments  to  establish  rule  by 
force. 

☆ 


In  a  small  way,  we  are  making  an  all-out  effort 
to  contribute  our  best  in  this  conflict  to  attain 
worth  while  peace,  and  also,  in  line  with  the  new 
times  ahead,  to  be  ready  to  offer  new  and  worth 
while  contributions  to  the  Newspaper  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Field  after  the  duration. 


J^ueLner  cjCaLoratorieS 

305  EAST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


DL  AMERICAN 
CONCEPT 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  the  American  way 
of  life  will  be  readjusted  to  a  larger  concept  of 
freedom,  including  free  enterprise  dedicated  to 
advance  science  and  industry  to  the  benefit  of 
all  people  willing  and  able  to  make  both  personal 
and  united  efforts  to  earn  its  blessings  through 
peaceful  action. 

☆ 


i 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEv 


Allies  See  Free  Press  As 
Beacon  Light  of  Liberty 


The  following  commenfs  are  from 
represenfatives  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  reflect  their  gratitude  for 
the  work  the  American  newspaper¬ 
men  are  doing  around  the  globe  for 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  GIGANTIC  *ASSIGNMENT 
WILHELM  MORGENSTIERNE 
Ambassador  oi  Norway 
I  AM  grateful  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  newspapermen  of  the  United 
States  for  the  remarkable  job  they 
are  doing  in  keeping  their  readers  so 
well  posted  on  all  phases  of  this  far- 
flung  war.  Obviously  it  is  a  gigantic 
assignment  of  imprecedented  propor¬ 
tions,  and  anyone  privileged  to  read 
American  newspapers  day  after  day 
must  feel  as  I  do — ^namely,  that  we  not 
only  owe  the  working  newspapermen 
words  of  praise  but  also  sincere 
thanks. 

What  impresses  me  most  is  the  sense 
of  responsibility  to  readers  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  dominate  the  newspapers  so 
unmistakably.  The  wrriters  and  edi¬ 
tors  seem  to  bum  with  a  zeal  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  readers  with  all  facts  avail¬ 
able,  without  violating  any  of  the 
rules  of  censorship  and  without  be¬ 
traying  confidences.  The  seriousness 
of  these  times  has,  of  course,  placed 
newspapers  in  a  difficult  position  while 
making  their  services  more  indis¬ 
pensable  than  ever  before.  The  fact 
that  public  confidence  in  newspapers 
has,  if  anything,  mounted  is  the  best 
indication  that  the  newspapers  have 
measured  up  the  situation. 

Getting  down  to  the  specific  case  of 
which  I  am  best  informed,  I  want  to 
say  that  American  newspapers  have 
kept  their  readers  fully  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  unceasing 
resistance  to  the  Nazi  oppressors  by 
the  people  of  Norway,  and  with  the 
active  contribution  toward  a  United 
Nations’  victory  being  made  by  the 
Norwegian  merchant  marine,  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Army.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Information  Service 
to  present  American  newspapers  and 
news  gathering  agencies  with  all  avail¬ 
able  factual  information.  Naturally, 
a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  sent 
out  has  never  got  into  print,  but  the 
total  result  has  been  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Let  the  newspapers  continue 
to  judge  the  worth  of  the  material 
we  submit  on  the  basis  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility  to  their  read¬ 
ers.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  this  to  be  the 
best  and  most  effective  form  of  co¬ 
operation. 

"SLAVE "  NATIONS  INSPIRED 
COUNT  ROBERT  van  der  STRATEN- 
PONTHOZ 

Belgian  Ambassador 

AS  REPRESENTATIVE  of  a  country 
which  enjoyed  complete  freedom  of 
the  press  before  the  German  invasion, 
I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
great  responsibilities  which  a  free 
press  has  to  face  to  play  its  part  in 
the  common  war  effort. 

In  time  of  war,  it  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  discover  the  truth,  to  know 
how  much  one  should  print  without 
aiding  the  enemy,  how  far  one  may 
indulge  in  discussion  and  criticism 
and  yet  not  hamper  the  Government’s 
tasks,  weaken  the  morale  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  and  furnish  useful  material  to 
the  Axis  propaganda. 


The  American  newspapers  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  meeting  these  complicated 
problems. 

Their  information  is  of  the  highest 
standard.  Through  their  excellent 
correspondents  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
get  the  facts,  which  they  report  and 
analyze  with  clearsightedness  and 
courageous  frankness. 

The  American  newspapers  are  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  those  people  of  the  United 
Nations  who  still  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  residing  in  free  territories.  They 
stimulate  their  will  to  win  and  imbue 
them  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  justice  of  our  cause. 

The  free  press  of  the  world  is  a 
symbol  today  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  who,  like  the  Belgians, 
are  suffering  under  the  Nazi  yoke,  a 
symbol  of  one  of  the  four  freedoms 
which  they  are  determined  to  recon¬ 
quer. 

PRESS  DISPELS  DARKNESS 

ALEXANDER  LOUDON 

Netherlands  Ambassador 
THE  American  press  in  wartime  is 
living  up  to  the  great  responsibility 
vested  in  it  by  a  freedom  loving  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  fulfilling  an  obligation  in¬ 
herent  in  democratic  countries,  an 
obligation  to  report  the  news,  both 
good  and  bad,  on  a  factual  basis.  In 
so  doing,  its  acts  serve  as  beacon 
lights  of  liberty  and  help  dispel  the 
darkness  of  enemy  propaganda,  false¬ 
hood  and  misrepresentation.  The 
very  term  “free”  implies  the  moral 
requirement  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  what 
the  great  body  of  American  journal¬ 
ists  strive  to  do,  many  times  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives  when  they 
seek  to  inform  the  American  public  on 
conditions  abroad  and  of  happenings 
on  the  battlefields. 

■ 

Institutional 
Advertising  Has 
New  Role  in  War 

By  P.  L  CARTY 

President,  Media  Records 

(U*nttcii  rsprciallv  for  PrMnsyh'ania  Xnts- 
paprr  Puhlishrrs*  ^Association) 

The  first  few  months  of  the  war 
have  brought  to  newspapers  a  type  of 
advertising  with  which  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  unfamiliar.  This  copy, 
unlike  the  competitive  copy  of  peace 
times,  is  placed  by  manufacturers  who 
have  no  products  for  sale  or  who 
have  products  for  sale  to  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  buyers.  The  dominant  element  of 
peactime  advertising  has  been  the 
competitive  element,  the  competitive 
urge  to  sell  immediately.  But  now  a 
number  of  manufacturers  have  no 
product  to  sell  competitively  to  a  mass 
market,  yet  their  advertising  appears 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  advertising  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers  is  inspired  somewhat  by  the 
realization  of  the  need  to  maintain 
their  brand  name  in  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness  —  for  example,  Chevrolet 
during  the  last  three  years  has  spent 
$13,000,000  to  advertise  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio.  The  effect  of 
this  advertising  is  cumulative  only  if 
it  is  sustained.  The  full  return  on 
their  investment  of  $13,000,000  will  not 
be  realized  unless  continued  effort  is 


made  to  maintain  the  brand-name 
consciousness.  Two  or  three  years  of 
war,  with  the  absence  of  advertising 
of  brands  might  well  nigh  eliminate 
from  the  buyers’  vocabulary  many 
household  names. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corp., 
which  is  currently  using  full  pages  in 
approximately  20  key  cities,  has  no 
problem  of  brand-name  maintenance 
in  the  consumer  market.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  a  problem  of  brand- 
name  establishment.  It  may  be  that 
after  the  war  the  huge  facilities  of 
Consolidated  and  other  war-goods 
manufacturers  will  be  diverted  to  the 
production  of  peacetime  products. 

This  advertising  on  the  part  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  have  no  products  to 
sell  is  generally  called  institutional 
advertising.  And  these  institutions 
have  more  than  the  urge  for  imme¬ 
diate  or  future  profits  from  the  sale 
of  their  products.  These  organiza¬ 
tions,  their  stockholders,  their  man¬ 
agement  and  their  employes  have  a 
stake  in  a  far  greater  organization 
than  the  company  they  own,  manage 
or  for  which  they  work.  They  have 
a  stake  in  the  future  of  their  coimtry, 
Tell  Indestry's  Story 

Their  advertising  tells  the  story  of 
the  imusual  accomplishments  of 
American  industry  in  converting  from 
a  peacetime  trade  to  a  wartime  indus¬ 
try.  If  told  effectively  and  thoroughly 
it  will  be  one  that  will  inspire  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  hope  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  It  contributes  to  the 
high  morale  with  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  war. 

It  is  not  only  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  doing  this  institutional 
job.  Education  of  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  part  they  must  play  in 
the  scheme  of  the  war  effort  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  retailers  of  the  country 
are  devoting  a  major  share  of  the 
advertising  essential  to  do  this  job 
effectively.  An  enormous  amount  of 
space  bought  by  the  retailer  is  de¬ 
voted  not  to  the  sale  of  the  products 
stocked  in  his  store — it  is  directed 
to  the  sale  of  War  Bonds,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  USO  civilian  defense  and 
other  similar  wartime  activities. 

The  department  store  operator  has 
a  stake  not  only  in  his  store — not  only 
in  his  coimtry  as  a  whole,  but  in  his 
community  as  well.  Appreciation  of 
this  has  led  to  unselfish  use  of  his 
advertising  space.  It  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  his  unselfish  and  patri¬ 
otic  part  in  the  war  in  producing 
good-will  in  his  community  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  selfish  method  of  obtaining 
dividends  when  the  war  is  over.  But 
'  whatever  the  thought  in  mind,  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  is  building  morale, 

,  planting  good-will  among  our  people, 
identifying  the  advertiser  with  his 
I  part  in  the  war  effort  and  at  the  same 
I  time  selling  goods — today,  tomorrow, 
or  after  the  war  is  won. 

DEBT  owed'  to  PAPERS 

Lieut.  Governor  CHARLES  POLETTI 

War  Plans  Coordinator.  New  York 
1  State  War  Council 

•  LIVING  UP  to  their  splendid  tradi- 
>  tion  of  public  service,  the  newspa- 
‘  pers  of  New  York  State  have  given 
such  full  cooperation  in  every  phase 
of  the  state’s  war  activities,  that  I 
■  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
I  without  their  assistance  it  would  have 
-  been  impossible  to  carry  out  our  most 
t  important  programs, 
t  It  is  because  of  their  wholehearted 
,  cooperation  that  New  York  State  has 
f  been  able  to  act  quickly  and  effec- 
f  lively  on  every  national  project  it  has 
1  been  asked  to  undertake,  and  on  its 
t  own  individual  activities  and  prob- 
3  lems.  The  newspapers  have  not  only 


kept  the  public  fully  infonn*H 
what  the  State  War  Council  and  ^ 
agencies  were  doing,  but  have 
ulated  our  citizens  to  ever  incre^ 
participation.  ^ 

Despite  the  many  columns  ri 
space  that  must  be  devoted  daily  - 
news  of  the  battlefronts,  and 
subsequent  crowding  of  other  nn 
the  “free”  space  that  the  neypspaJ 
have  given  to  State  and  Federal^ 
activities,  if  figured  in  doU^ 
cents,  would  reach  a  staggerine  tabi 
As  State  War  Plans  Coordinator! 
am  glad  of  this  opportunity  publk;. 
to  acknowledge  and  thank  the  din’ 
and  weekly  newspapers  of  New  YoA 
State  for  their  contribution.  I  tia* 
the  debt  we  owe  these  papers  shoaii 
be  as  effectively  publicized  as  our 
activities. 

Throughout  my  public  career  I 
have  fought  for  the  preservation  d 
civil  liberties  and  I  believe  our  chi 
liberties  should  be  jealously  111®. 
tained.  Among  these  is  freedom  d 
the  press,  which  I  believe,  should  1* 
held  inviolate. 

DOING  AMAZING  JOB 

C.  C.  CARR 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Aluminum  Company  oi  America 
AMERICAN  newspapers  are  doing » 
amazing  job  on  die  war  prograa 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  in^in- 
tion  and  1^. 
mation.  IlieR 
are  many  exam¬ 
ples. 

Two  whicl 
come  to  mini 
quickly  in  the 
Pittsburgh  dn- 
tr ict  are  Ed 
Leech’s  famom 
editorial  “Wake 
Up  America-lfi 
Late”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  othB 
C.  C.  Carr  Scripps  -  How- 
ard  newspapen 
and  the  Sun-Telegraph’s  expose  i 
high  fees  charged  by  the  unions  fat 
the  “right  to  work” — on  govemmaii 
war  projects  at  Meadville,  Penna. 

DEWEY  HAILS  LEADERSHIP 
THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 
Former  District  Attorney,  New  York 
County,  and  Republiccm  Casdideli 
lor  Governor  of  New  York 
YOUR  THEME,  “American  Newspa¬ 
pers  Go  All  Out  for  War,”  sums  ip 
the  highly  important  and  substantri 
part  newspapers  are  again  playings 
another  national  crisis.  In  these  cru¬ 
cial  times  the  American  people  an 
ccMnforted  and  stimulated  by  the  pa¬ 
triotic  example  of  their  newspapers. 

Without  such  leadership  by  tk 
American  press  and  the 
assistance  it  gives  in  campaigns  ^ 
as  the  scrap  metal  drive,  it 
immensely  difficult  to  maintain  ew- 
tive  coordination  of  the  home  ftw- 
'  Aldiough  military  censorship  is  ^ 
sential  in  wartime,  the  judgments 
realism  of  the  American  press  wl 
made  stringent  curbs  altogether^ 
necessary.  The  news  coverage  n® 
the  war  fronts  and  at  home  has  0® 
brilliant. 

Thank  God  the  American  press » 

•  still  free.  Its  conduct  is  a  striking  ®- 
1  ample  of  democracy  at  work. 

!  HITS  POUCE  GAZETTE 

!  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  21— 
t  master  General  Frank  C. 

revoked  the  second-class  nuiM 
1  privilege  of  the  National 
5  Gazette.  This  publication, 

barber  shops  of  a  pre-self-sn* 

5  generation,  has  had  a  successson 
5  ownerships  since  it  was  sold  at 
-  10  years  ago  to  settle  its  foun** 

r  estate. 
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ITS  THi  WAY' WE  WANT 
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More  than  84 
Ytaps  of  Sor- 
vice  to  Homo 
and  Industry 


JOHNSMANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  m 


R.  O  D  U  C  T  S 


IlCII  Lewis  H.  Brown,  president,  with 
assistance  of  officers  of  J-M  Wo¬ 
men’s  Defense  Workshop,  dedicates  the 
company’s  service  flag  honoring  the  Johns- 
Manville  men  who  have  joined  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Nations.  Since  this 
dedication  many  new  names  have  heen  added 
to  the  service  list  and  now  more  than  2,100 
men,  or  over  12%  of  the  regular  J-M  organ¬ 
ization,  are  with  the  fighting  forces. 


l||ATpD|A|  C  Warren  Moore,  fore- 

IflH  I  CnlflLO  Manville, 

N.  J.,  plant  with  25  years  of  service,  is  one 
of  103  from  this  plant  to  receive  Certificate 
of  Meritorious  War  Service  at  War  Produc¬ 
tion  rally  honoring  workers  who  have  made 
outstanding  proposals  to  increase  output  of 
war  materials.  War  Production  Drives  are 
helping  to  stimulate  new  records  for  produc¬ 
tion  at  all  17  J-M  plants  and  mines  in  the 
United  States. 


linilFY  The  Minute  Man  Flag  award 
of  the  Treasury  Department, 
signifying  that  90%  or  more  of  all  employees 
buy  War  Bonds  regularly,  is  hoisted  at  Johns- 
Manville  headquarters  in  New  York.  Similar 
flags  were  raised  simultaneously  at  all  J-M 
plants,  mines  and  offices  in  the  United  States. 
Thus,  in  more  than  75  U.  S.  communities, 
J-M  employees  invest  their  money  re^larly 
to  help  supply  planes,  ships,  tanks  and  guns. 


NEWSPAPERS  TELL  THE  J-M  STORY 


ON  the  right  is  one  of  a  series  of  Johns-Manville 
advertisements  published  fortnightly  in  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  communities  where  J-M  operates  plants  and 
mines — advertisements  telling  the  story  of  how  men  and 
women  in  these  communities,  through  Johns-Manville, 
are  contributing  to  the  war'effort  and  of  how  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  free  enterprise  lead  the  way  in  our  country’s 
fight  for  victory. 

For  several  years,  Johns-Manville  has  bought  adver¬ 
tising  space  regularly  in  these  local  newspapers  where  our 
doings  are  important  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  communities.  These  talks  with  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  in  their  newspapers,  will  continue  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  Johns-Manville’s  operations. 


Johns-Manville  hopes  that,  through  this  newspaper 
advertising,  it  is  helping  in  the  great  work  the  nation’s 
press  is  doing  to  protect  American  freedom  against  its 
enemies  both  from  without  and  from  within. 


MEN!  MATERIALS!  MONEY! 

Johns-Manville  Produces  for  War 


duction  tour  at  Wichita.  Kan 
May.  m 

Harry  Percy,  United  Preaa,  dM  j 
malignant  malaria  in  Cairo,  t 
while  awaiting  Mediterranean 
ment. 

Don  Bell,  NBC  correspondent^ 

tured  and  bayonetted  to  death  by 
anese  in  Manila,  according  to  uno^ 
report. 

Lea  Burdette,  contributing  nh^*^ 

rarkVior  rkf  PM  cloin  i 


Office  of  Censorship 
Salutes  American  Press 


Knox  Praises  War 
Writers 

WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  on  tho 
▼orious  world  bottlo  bonU 
were  commended  by  Secretary 
ol  the  Navy  Knox  Sept.  22  for 
the  eUorte  they  exert  to  report 
news  oi  the  war.  When  in¬ 
formed  that  lack  Singer.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Serrice  Corre¬ 
spondent.  was  reported  "miss¬ 
ing  in  oction"  in  the  Solomons. 
Secretary  Knox  said: 

*T  think  we  all  ought  to  feel 
a  great  sense  oi  pride  ot  the 
long  chance  these  men  are  tak¬ 
ing  to  get  the  news.  It  is  very 
odmirable  and  creditable  to  the 
profession." 

Mr.  Knox  said  he  knew  of  no 
plan  by  the  armed  serrices  to 
displace  regular  news  corre¬ 
spondents  with  officers  and 
men  assigned  to  do  reportorial 
work,  except  for  a  speciol 
group  of  officers  being  trained 
by  the  Marine  Corps  to  serre 
as  combat  reporters  with 
brunches  of  that  serrice. 


By  BYRON  PRICE 

Director  oi  Censorship 


in  May. 

Eugene  Petrov,  North  Aaeri„ 
Newspaper  Alliance  correspcmdeBtig. 
two  years,  killed  in  siege  of  Sevaitofd 

MISSING 

Wrrr  Hancock,  Associated  IW 
missing  since  March  when  Java  U 
to  Japs. 

William  McDougall,  UP., 
since  fall  of  Java.  ^ 

(Whether  Hancock  and  McDmmD 

_ _ 4. _ J 

at  sea  while  fleeing  invaders 

known.  ~  _ 

in  a  storm  over  New  Guinea  c  i 
flight  from  Australia  Aug.  7  Im 
malaria 
the  juDfle, 


or  both  were  captured  or  were  Im 

J  ■ - is  Bst 

Vem  Haugland,  AP,  was  log 

y  . ' -- — 


reached  Port  Moresby, 
stricken  from  44  days  in 
on  Sept.  19. — ^Ed.) 

WOUNDED  OR  INJURED 

VeRN  HAUGHLAND,  AP, 
above. 

Larry  Allen,  AP,  Pulitzer  (oksi 
winner  for  war  reporting  in 
jured  last  December  and  nndi 
drowned  when  British  cruiser 
tea  was  torpedoed;  captured  dnriJ 
Commando  raid  on  Tobruk  Sent  J 
1942.  ^ 

Joe  James  Custer,  UP.,  woundilk 
eye  by  shrapnel  witnessing  actm# 
^lomons  in  August.  ^ 

Larry  Meier,  INS,  wounded  in  fM 
by  shrapnel  while  covering  Diqp 
raid  in  August. 

Harry  Zinder,  Time,  hurt  in  plai* 
takeoff  crash  at  Cairo  in  August 
Riank  Filan,  AP  photographer  it 
Los  Angeles,  injured  in  parachute  leap 
from  bomber  training  plane  wind 
carried  two  other  occupants  to  their 
deaths  after  mid-air  crash  July  29 
over  Mojave  Desert. 

George  Weller,  Chicago  Daily  Nerd, 
wounded  during  flight  from  Java  to 
Australia  last  March. 

Harold  Guard,  U.P.,  hit  in  leg  bjr 
bomb  fragment  in  Malaya  in  February. 
Frank  Noel,  AP  Photos,  hurt  in  shb 

_ _ _ torpedoing  in  Indian  Ocean  at  time 

Recently  not  Singapore  fell  in  February. 


Press  Honor  Roll 
Since  December  7; 
7  Dead,  2  Missing 


Gave  Lives  to  Get  Story  neck  wound  in  Libyan  action. 

Seven  correspondents  have  died  in  Richard  Mowrer,  Chicago 
line  of  duty  since  Pearl  Harbor,  out  News,  suffered  ear  infection  and  sli^' 
of  a  total  of  nine  who  gave  their  lives  injuries  when  buried  in  debris  during 
for  a  story  since  the  war  started  in  Libya  raid. 

1939. 

Two  correspondents  are  missing,  CAPTURED  AND  STILL  HELD 
with  their  fate  unknown.  A  third  Besides  Franz  Weisblatt  and  Lany 
man  reported  as  missing  turned  up  Allen,  already  mentioned,  this  list  in¬ 
last  week  after  harrowing  jungle  ex-  eludes  11  captured  in  Manila  when 
periences.  that  city  fell  on  Jan.  2,  and  two  taken 

Of  19  newspaper,  magazine  and  elsewhere  by  the  Japanese, 
radio  reporters  wounded  or  hurt  in  Captured  in  Manila  were: 
action  since  Sept.  1,  1939,  13  were  in-  Russell  Brines,  AP. 
jured  after  Pearl  Harbor.  R.  P.  Cronin,  AP. 

Fifteen  have  been  captured  since  Robert  Crabb,  U.P. 
last  Dec.  7,  while  only  three  others  Bernard  Covrr,  U.P. 
were  captured  in  the  war  up  to  that  Robert  Robb,  INS. 
time.  All  15  are  still  in  Axis  custody.  H.  Ford  Wilkins.  New  York  Tidd 
The  war  honor  roll  includes:  Carl  Mydans,  Life  photographer 

Mrs.  Carl  Mydans,  Life  research^ 
Royal  Arch  Gunnison,  NANA  and 
Jack  Singer,  International  News  MBS. 

Service,  lost  off  Solomon  Islands  in  Thomas  Worthin,  CBS. 
recent  weeks  after  riding  torpedo  Vincente  Albano  Pacis,  Ch»«*l* 
plane  which  sank  Japanese  carrier.  Tribune. 

Melville  Jacoby,  Time,  killed  in  Taken  elsewhere  were: 
takeoff  airplane  accident  in  Australia.  Stewart  S.  Gray,  Chicago  Tribi*| 


Edwin  Hart  McKay,  NBC,  at  ShaM*j 
hai,  Dec.  8. 


REASONS  WHY  THESES  CAN'T  WIN  ! 


We  know  this  unholy  trio  can’t  win. 

We  of  the  United  States  know 
there’s  a  long,  hard  light  ahead — but 
we’re  going  to  win  it.  Hitler,  Mus¬ 
solini,  and  Hirohito  have  yet  to  be 
cc^nvinced  of  this,  but  they’re  getting 
new  proof  every  day  that  they  can’t 
hope  to  last. 

We  at  North  American  are  espe¬ 
cially  confident  that  the  tide  will  turn, 
because  every  day  we  see  additional 
instruments  of  victory  rolling  out  the 
back  doors,  of  our  plants  and  onto 
the  flight  ramps. 

These  planes — their  total  number 
is  legion— are  three  in  type,  our  three 


current  reasons  why  Hitler,  Musso¬ 
lini,  and  Hirohito  can’t  win; 

REASON  No.  1 

The  B-25  Mitchell,  our  deadly  med¬ 
ium  bomber,  has  pounded  the  Axis 
on  many  fronts.  Among  its  more  spec¬ 
tacular  accomplishments  are  a  4,000- 
mile  raid  on  the  Philippines  and  the 
first  bombing  of  Tokyo. 

REASON  No.  2 

The  P-51  Mustang,  our  swift,  rugged 
fighter,  has  proved  its  mettle  in  dar¬ 
ing,  daylight  dashes  over  strongly 
defended  Axis  France.  It  is  slated  to 


play  a  big  part  in  any  Allied  invasion 
of  Furopc. 

REASON  No.3  4^:5^ 

Our  combat  trainer— variously  known 
as  the  AT-6C,  the  SNJ-4,  and  the 
Harvard  —  trains  pilots  for  virtually 
all  United  Nations  air  forces.  Fitted 
with  guns  and  bomb  racks,  one  re¬ 
cently  bombed  a  sub  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico. 

Already  these  planes  have  given 
the  Axis  cause  to  fear  Allied  might. 
Before  the  war  is  over,  they,  with 
others,  will  put  more  than  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  Adolf,  Benito,  and  the 
Emperor. 


north  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.,  inglev;ood,  California 

Plants  in  California,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Join  Ih*  Army  or  Navy  Air  Forco  Mambar,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLlSHEip 


Press  First  Objective 
Of  Japs,  Powell  Warns 


By  JOHN  B.  POWELL 

Former  Editor,  China  Weekly  Review,  Shanghai 


NO  American  newspaperman  is 
better  qualified  than  John  B. 
Powell  to  tell  what  a  successful 
Japanese  invasion  would  mean 
to  the  newspapers  oi  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Powell  wrote  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  in  Horkness  Pa¬ 
vilion.  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York,  where  the  blackened 
stumps  oi  his  ieet  are  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  brutality  oi  Japan¬ 
ese  domination.  Because  he 
stood  up  against  the  Japanese 
editorially.  several  attempts 
were  made  on  his  life  before 
Shanghai  was  taken  and  his 
paper  confiscated.  He  lost  both 
ieet  due  to  frostbite  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  in  a  Japanese  concen¬ 
tration  camp,  and  also  lost  75 
pounds  during  his  confinement. 
He  returned  recently  on  the  ex¬ 
change  ship  Gripsholm. 


1  •  and  publisher  of  the  paper,  E.  S.  Not-  Japanese  occupation  and  may  b* a 

^  tingham,  a  Briton  who  had  always  to  show  a  good  profit,  the  papen^ 

"  followed  a  mildly  pro- Japanese  policy,  have  hard  going  under  any  othell 

,1  1  M  became  openly  friendly  to  Nip-  ministration  which  is  likely  t^l^ 

^  Ww  CL  A  US  office  became  a  center  the  Japanese. 

of  Japanese  propaganda  activity.  Iffie  Tlie  papers  which  were  fotcei 

cji  1  .  T  ms  •  j  i.  r*  T  11  vin.  i  Briti^  were  incen^  at  Nottingham’s  close  down,  such  as  the  China  pj 

OilQn^nCIl  £iClltOr«  MaimGCi  by  rOG#  iGllS  Wnat  action  but  couldn’t  do  anything  about  North  Cffiina  Daily  News,  the  S 

Happened  to  Papers  There  .  .  .  Sees  U.  S.  “  The  Amerlci.  eftemoon  paper,  Uie  thrSaUer 

Domes  "Card-Indexed"  lor  SimUar  Treatment  St/ foK^“a  S  !|£ 

of  opposition  to  Japanese  aggression  also  is  uncertain.  The  same  sitii£Q 

.  and  against  the  Axis,  was  handled  applies  to  the  large  printing 

Review,  Shanghai  somewhat  differently  and  what  hap-  owned  by  Chinese  and  foreip^ 

went  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  P®*?®**  announced  but  the  which  were  t^en  over  by  the 

warfare.  The  Japanese  held  the  observed  a  Japanese  car  with  ane^  when  they  occupied  the  cb 

Commercial  Press  responsible  for  ®  guard-of  the  type  which  on  Dec.  8.  j 

much  of  China’s  nationalistic  Hp-  Visually  accompanied  a  high  officer—  _ _ ■ _ _  I 


I 


Commercial  Press  responsible  for 
much  of  China’s  nationalistic  de¬ 


velopment,  claimed  the  school  books  of  the  office  of  the 

it  printed  were  “anti-Japanese”  and  V?® 


STRENGTHEN  MORAI£ 
JAMES  A.  FARLEY 
Cboirmaii, 


that  the  native  language  magazines  The  Carman- Naa  s^et  (m  English)  Choirman, 

and  books  issued  were  responsible  publishro  a  re^rt  allegir^  tMt  Geoi^e  New  York  State  Democratic  Cob^ 
for  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  schools  Tom  Butler,  THE  MEN,  industries  and  resouna 

and  elsewhere.  ^®  editor,  had  ^urM  tiw  of  our  country  are  integral  piiii  r 

The  building,  which  occupied  a  con-  commander-in-cmef  that  the  the  American  war  machine  thatwl 

siderable  section  of  the  Chapei  dis-  pap®r  s  policy  would  be  entirely  satis-  achieve  victory  in  this  struggle  k 


trict  of  the  city,  were  blasted  to  the  vw  future. 


survival.  In  this  machine,  as 


ground— with  the  exception  of  the  It  was  reported  that  Bruce’s  action  tial  to  its  operation  as  turbines  to  i 


attention  to  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  even  in  lands 


Because  he  Commercial  Press  library,  which  was  —whatever  it  was— was  taken  to  pro-  battleship,  and  performing  a  senis 

,  .  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  with-  tect  his  investment  as  he  allegedly  had  vital  to  our  success,  is  the  Ameita 

the  Japanese  stood  their  air  bombs;  however,  they  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  newspaper  industry.  Through  thd 

ral  ottempts  burned  the  contents  of  the  six-story  the  paper  after  the  Sino-Japanese  patriotic,  whole-hearted  and  intrit 

is  life  before  building,  including  one  of  the  few  War  started  in  1937.  Bruce  has  gent  participation  in  our  nation’ii* 

iken  and  his  remaining  sets  of  the  Chinese  classics,  lived  in  the  Far  East  for  many  years  effort,  the  American  newspapers  m 

.  He  lost  both  Newspapers  Got  Early  Attention  for  »  considerable  period  had  helping  to  sustain  and  even  strengdia 

,  ,  T  ^  4*  f  4U  been  foreman  of  the  printing  plant  the  determination  and  morale  o(  ov 

Mte  and  mal-  I  nient.on  the  case  of  the  Commer-  shanghai  Times.  As  for  Butler,  people. 

anese  concen-  f'®  served  a  period  in  the  Fourth  An  enlightened  people,  blessed  wiii 

i  also  lost  75  :  4Kxa  Ji  F  *  Regiment,  United  States  Marines,  sta-  the  liberty  that  guarantees  a  fw 

B  confinement.  raibiubere  tioned  in  Shanghai,  following  which  press,  will  attain  victory  in  this  wr 

,U,  ...  rr  4"  ;  ..a(t  of  the  Evening  On.  of  th.  w.^n^ .  „ 

destroy  o^ri^t  or  ^.n  Kk'of,  “  S^o^dap^'S^  wt  C  =“451^ g^Spingt  4“^  i 

K..  cofi  for-w  +  +1.  ^®r  ovcr  the  management  the  darkness  imposed  by  a  controlW 

Iways  pay  close  s  y  o  e  j  i  ,i  the  Evening  Post  radio  which  lying  press.  Our  American  nevspi- 

rinting  and  pub-  ,  ®”  if” .  broadcast  Japanese-selected  and  cen-  pers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  that 

even  in  lands  ^  sored  news.  It  was  reported  that  contribution  to  inevitable  victory, 

which  they  have  B'^tl®r  told  his  friends  he  never  had 

not  yet  occupied.  P  tu_p„  war*.  tn  b®come  an  American  citizen  and  still  INFLUENCE  MORALE 

These  industries  „  Three  dail  es  were  ^.^itted  to  ^  ptfmfmt 


change  ship  Gripsholm.  destroyed  outright  or  are  “taken  over” 

9  and  their  policies  changed  so  as  to 

THE  JAPANESE  always  pay  close  be  satisfactory  to  the  invader 


wnicn  iney  nave  ,  ■, 

not  yet  occupied.  ®  received  early  attentioii. 


These  industries  T]iree  dailies  were  permitted  to 


INFLUENCE  MORALE 


0.0  Vb  continue  in  publication— the  English-  j  •  ou  T-  lu 

are  the  chief  ob-  .  reported  in  Shanghai  that  the  paper 


M.  W.  CLEMENT  I 
President.  The  Pennsylvonia  Railiod| 


rofti  “  .  ‘  f  tCi..  language  Shanghai  Times  and  Shang-  ’I  „  T President.  The  Pennsylvania  Rd 


well-known  British  editorial 


1111,11  v,v,riuisiii  ovn-  ^  OI.  r>  rm.  aiiu  a  wtrii-iviiuwii  xsriuMi  euii 

4:v.u:rvc  fbe  Chinese-language  Snun  Poo,  The  i.  -u  *  tt  ^  T*r  «r  ji.  j 

tivities  in  coun-  , _ _  contributor  H.  G.  W.  Woodhead. 


tries  which  they 


long-established  British  paper,  the 


invitation  to  participate  in  your  ob¬ 
servance  of  National  Newspapc 
Week.  This  observance  seems  all 


or  possibly  oc¬ 
cupy  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  date.  It  was 


iiica  North  China  Daily  News,  almost  as  "Arrangement  Made  with  Jap»"  Week.  This  observance  seems  all 

old  as  the  International  Settlement,  Another  small  American  paper,  the  the  more  timely  today  in  view  of  wbat 
was  closed  down  and  the  doors  of  Shanghai  Shopping  News,  which  was  js  happening  throughout  the  ® 
the  eight-story  building  sealed.  The  printed  in  the  Evening  Post  printing  helping  to  bring  about  a  successa 


rnmnrpd^tbatTbp  Japanese  also  made  a  search  for  the  department  and  edited  by  an  Ameri-  outcome  of  the  present  Wolrd  War.  I 
T  .  managing  director,  Mr.  Davis,  who  can  named  Don  Chisholm,  also  “made  I  believe  the  newspapers  of  tlie| 


John  B.  Powell 


from  $5  000  0^  to  happened  was  in  Hong  Kong  an  arrangement”  with  the  Japanese  United  States  are  playing  m  wi 

$10  000^  knnu-  t®  arrange  for  shipments  of  and  was  permitted  to  continue.  Chis-  play  a  most  important  role.  Th^an 

’t  ’ _ _ _ paper  which  were  tied  up  as  a  result  holm  also  took  over  the  other  Ameri-  giving  a  fine  example  of  patrioto 


alK-  ir.  var-initc  fnT-mc  r>’rnr>ooan/io  pap®!*  which  Were  tied  Up  as  a  result  holm  also  took  over  the  other  Ameri-  „  „ 

\vip  Tlnitpjf  anH  iF Irnnwn  °f  ^bc  cuiTency  freezing  order.  Mr.  can  broadcasting  station  which  pre-  and  cooperation.  They  are  maintam- 

the  United  States  and  it  is  known  * nominal  Amorioan  miVi.  viondv  v.aH  v«.on  mirno/i  iVio  Hon-  ine  with  couraee  the  defense  of 


Dr^es'^simh^M'^the'^Liw\na"'^Aop”deal  iisber  of  the  Shun  Pao,  was  in  Hong  ningson  interests.  This  was  the  sta-  freedoms  on  which  this  coimtry  « 
prises  such  as  the  L,tving  Age  deal  ^  _ v...  r> _ i  fonnHoH  anH  fboir  constructive  mflu- 


Allman,  the  nominal  American  pub-  viously  had  been  owned  by  the  Hen-  i®g  with  courage  the  defense 


^^^e^^Arn^Mdor^osen^^G^Grew  '^®'^®  ^®  Publi^®rs  of  several  of  the  Shanghai’s  No.  1  broadcaster,  prior  to  ®®c®  o®  tbe  morale  of  our  ^ple  b 
ie  anihocit.v  fov  ♦ko  othor  Chuiese  popors.  All  were  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  several  months  ®®®  ol  great  war  assets.  My  o»- 


Kong  on  a  similar  mission,  as  also  tion  popularized  by  Carrol  Alcott,  founded  and  their  constructive 


is  authority  for  the  statement  that 


40  OUUA\^4  4lrY  XV/1  WIC  OlfO UACIt  a  •  At_  T  a  xl_ 

the  Japanese  plan  to  “take  over”  the  caught  m  the  Japanese  net  when  they  ago. 


gratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  I 


U.  S.  A.,  this  means  that  the  Japanese 


Chinese-American  broadcaster  press  of  America. 


fifth  columnists  probably  already  have  China  ^ess,  the  well-lmown  named  Moy,  who  was  l»rn  in  New  vecTTF  FOR  QFRVTf’E  MDi 

all  of  th<.  newsnaner.!  carH-inHcxcH  for  Chinese-American  paper  which  was  York,  also  could  not  withstand  Axis  IdOUt.  TLIXt  DEJlVlV^t 
future  treatment  It  therefore  occurred  ®stablished  by  Thomas  F.  Millard  in  “blandishments.”  He  became  broad-  Volume  1,  Number  1  of  the  Spri¬ 
te  me  that  an  account  of  what  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  caster  for  the  German  Transocean  field  (Mass.)  Newspapers  Post  &• 

Japanese  did  to  the  press  in  Shanghai  also  dosed  News  &rvice  long  before  the  out-  chan^  has  j^t  rolled  off  the  pr^ 

mieht  be  of  snecial  interest  to  the  ^®  “oors  of  its  offices  sealed.  break  of  the  war  and  told  liis  acquam-  and  is  headed  for  the  71  former  ^ 

readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  American-owned  China  Weekly  tances  he  was  “happier”  with  the  Nazis  ployes  of  the  company  serving  ^ 

■  tiai  Bi  A-  e*  j  Review  which  had  its  office  in  the  than  he  had  been  with  his  previous  the  armed  forces  in  all  parts  of  ® 

M  Miag  ■lattoa  to  wreood  same  building  at  160  Avenue  Edward  employers,  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  world.  The  paper,  which  it  is  planw 

Prior  to  the  Japanese  invasion,  VII,  International  Settlement,  re-  and  Mercury.  ISIoy  always  went  to  publish  monthly,  is  a  coopew^ 
ShangJiai  was  the  publishing  center  ceived  treatment  similar  to  that  of  about  with  an  armed  guard  because  venture  with  dl  the  employes  in » 
of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Here  were  the  China  Press.  It  was  closed  and  of  threats  he  had  received  from  the  company  contributing  their  serviw 
located  the  leading  newspaper  plants  sealed  and  a  naval  guard  placed  at  Chinese,  who  regarded  him  as  dis-  after  worldng  hours  and  the  com^ 
— foreign  language  as  well  as  Chinese  the  elevator  entrance  where  all  visi-  loyal  to  his  race  despite  his  American  paying  costs  of  material  and  nuilint 
— and  also  the  large  publishing  houses,  tors  were  stopped  and  questioned.  citizenship.  TTie  first  issue  is  largely  made  up  •* 

Among  the  publishing  houses  was  the  Another  paper  at  this  location,  a  Another  Chinese  paper,  previously  news  of  those  left  behind,  with  w 


Among  the  publishing  houses  was  the  Another  paper  at  this  location,  a  Another  Chinese  paper,  previously  news  of  those  left  behind,  witn  » 

famous  Commercial  Press,  said  ^  to  small  Chinese  paper,  was  also  sealed,  owned  by  the  well-known  American,  addresses  of  those  in  service  I#**" 

have  been  the  most  complete  printing  Its  nominal  editor  was  Hal  P.  Mills,  Dr.  J.  C.  Ferguson  of  Peking — the  Future  issues  will  be  made  up  « 

plant  in  ffie  world.  It  even  manu-  who  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Sin  Wan  Pao — ^was  sealed  as  also  news  of  the  boys,  who  are  all^ 

factured  its  own  presses.  It  turned  notorious  Bridge  House  Prison,  ar-  were  the  smaller  Chinese  papers  and  quested  to  write  in  and  tell  of 
out  practically  all  of  the  school  boolis  rived  in  New  York  with  the  other  the  “mosquito”  press,  the  name  given  experiences — humorous  and  other** 
used  in  the  land  and  a  considerable  American  newspapermen  on  the  refu-  the  irresponsible  fly-by-ni^t  political  — for  publication  and  distribute^ 
jxirtion  of  the  bank  notes,  the  re-  gee  ship  Gripsholm.  papers.  others  in  service.  News  of  the 

mainder  being  printed  by  the  Ameri-  TTie  British  Shanghai  Times,  how-  Losses  suffered  by  Shanghai  pub-  will  continue  to  be 
can  Bank  Note  Co.  in  this  country,  ever,  received  quite  different  treat-  lishers,  native  and  foreign,  would  be  that  from  the  boys  will  take  first  p** 
When  ^  the  Japanese  first  invad^  ment.  It  was  not  only  permitted  to  hard  to  estimate.  While  the  Shanghai  The  eight-page  issue  is  three  cohi^ 
Shanghai  they  ^  attacked  the  Com-  continue  but  quickly  gave  evidence  Times  and  Evening  Post  and  Mercury  wide,  printed  on  letter-size  p*P*r 
mercial  Press  with  a  viciousness  that  of  renewed  prosperity.  The  editor  may  be  able  to  survive  the  period  of  stapled. 
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. . .  may  we  talk  about  “as”? 


The  coming  of  another  National  Newspaper  Week 
makes  a  few  words  about  Editor  &  Publisher  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  time.  We  promise  you  they  won't 
be  one-sided  words,  however,  for  this  is  a  “service” 
business  .  .  .  and  that  means  we  can't  talk  about 
ourselves  without  talking  about  you. 

So  this  is  actually  about  "us." 

Since  type  first  kissed  paper,  the  only  foundation 
for  a  publishing  business  has  been  that  homely 
word  .  .  .  “usefulness.”  This  neivspaper  about  news¬ 
papers  has  been  living  it  for  58  years  .  .  •  usefulness 
to  men  who  publish  newspapers  .  .  .  who  edit  and 
write  and  print  and  sell  space  .  .  .  and  to  men  who 
use  newspapers. 

This  usefulness  begins  with  you — -your  interests — 
your  affairs  .  .  .  with  accurate  and  dependable  news 
as  only  paid  correspondents  and  a  staff  of  able  edi¬ 
torial  men  can  write  it  .  .  .  covering  every  important 
development  in  the  field  of  newspaper-making  and 
advertising — 52  weeks  a  year. 

Part  and  parcel  with  it  are  spot  news  features  .  .  . 
human  interest  stories  revealing  achievements  of 
the  craft  .  .  .  the  story  behind  the  story — ^Views, 
Techniques,  Trends,  Management  Problems,  Public 
Relations — with  regular  departments  on  Promotion, 
Pictures,  Circulation,  Advertisers,  Agencies,  Books. 
Syndicates,  Linage  Comparisons,  and  Mechanical 
Developments. 


Our  editorial  service  might  stop  there,  and  readers 
would  he  well  satisfied  with  an  honest  four  dollars' 
worth.  But  it  doesn't. 

For  there  arc  additional  and  very  useful  Editor  & 
Publisher  service  features  that  we  deliver  .  .  .  and 
have  been  delivering  year  after  year.  These  include 
the  International  Year  Book,  the  Market  Guide, 
Annual  Linage  Tabulations,  Annual  Awards  for 
the  best  in  newspaper  [»romotions  for  the  year; 
Annual  Awards  for  the  best  spot-news  pictures  of 
the  year;  Annual  Directory  of  Syndicated  Fea¬ 
tures;  Annual  Directory  of  Page  and  Paper  Sizes. 
We  venture  to  say  that  in  the  topsy-turvy  months 
ahead,  thev  will  he  more  useful  than  ever  before. 

There  are  no  limitations  to  our  job.  We  will  explore 
anything  that  may  he  of  useful  interest  and  value  to 
enough  of  our  readers.  And  after  fifty  odd  years 
of  keeping  at  it,  we’re  buckling  down  to  our  second 
half-century  of  service  with  a  never  changing  desire 
...  to  serve  you — and  to  serve  you  well. 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQ.,  NEW  YORK 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK  COMMITTEE 


rent  trends  in  Canadian  and  AaetU 
advertising  shows  how, 
fully  used,  it  is  a  powerful  fact* 
boosting  war  production. 

He  supported  his  statement  uW, 
film  showing  Canadian  and  Ameic 
industrial  wartime  advertising,  j 
film  showed  how  manufactureti 
using  their  advertising  to  tell 
of  their  products,  machines  or  toi 
how  to  make  them  last  longer  h 
to  get  more  production  from  fl* 
and  what  efficient  substitutes  cm 
used  in  place  of  scarce  or  unan 
able  materials. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  post  war  a 
iod,  Mr.  Wright  predicted  that  i 
vertising  would  be  used  by  biam 
management  on  a  much  bigger  * 
than  they  have  seen  yet. 


Doyle  L.  Buckles 


E.  Marion  Johnson 


Vernon  T.  Sanford 


Edwin  A.  Bemis 


Cabinet  Officers 
Pay  Tribute  to  Press 

continued  from  page  ll-Ifl 


nate  propaganda  calculated  to  cdk 
dissension  among  our  own  people. 

Every  patriotic  and  intelligee; 
editor  should  be  constantly  on  god 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  r«|i! 


in  order  to  make  _ 

of  criticism,  of  which  the  press 
not  be  deprived,  is  used  intelligeg^ 


Cranston  Williams  Walter  Johnson  Frank  Wardlaw  Paul  Gorham 

NINE  members  comprise  the  National  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
Newspaper  Week  Committee  of  Association,  chairman;  E.  Marion  sociation;  Doyle  L.  Buckles,  Alabama 
the  Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Johnson,  New  York  Press  Association,  Press  Association;  Edwin  A.  Bemis, 
Inc.,  which  is  sponsoring  and  direct-  vice-chairman;  Cranston  Williams,  Colorado  Press  Association;  Paul  Gor¬ 
ing  the  promotion  of  the  nationwide  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  ham,  Illinois  Newspaper  Markets;  and 
observance  Oct.  1-8.  Members  in-  sociation;  Charles  L.  Allen,  National  Frank  Wardlaw,  Palmetto  Weekly 
elude:  Editorial  Association;  Walter  Johnson,  Press  Association  (South  Carolina). 


sponsibilities.  They  have  enlaigd 
their  “beats”  to  cover  the  remott* 
IN  FOREFRONT  AS  PATRIOTS  comers  of  the  world.  They  have  kepi 
ARTHUR  S.  KLEEMAN  public  abreast  of  fast 

President.  Colonial  Trust  Company,  events  on  a  hundred  fronts  at  him 
New  York  And,  with  few  exceptions,  they  hm 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  the  United  ' 

c,.  .  ,  ,  ,  ...  j  standing  the  restrictions  and  censor- 

States  have  been  unfailing  and  un- 

tiring  through  the  yeai^,  in  their  American  press  is  the 

efforts  to  make  th^  country  a  better  ,^^0!  democracy,  symbol  w 
place  in  which  to  live  but  never  have  ^,1  and  then* 

they  ^  magnificently  proved  their  most  widely  recognized  abroad,  hi 
patriotism  as  has  been  the  case  dur-  envy  of  the  world’s  oppraieJ 

ing  the  present  national  emergency,  peoples-and  the  bane  of  their  op- 
In  the  face  of  increased  difficulties  m  nressors 

carrying  on  private  business,  which  ^  National  Newspaper  Week  giv«  ■ 
must  have  affect^  newspai^rs  as  it  3^  opportunity  to  mediate  upon  thi 
has  conditioned  all  other  private  en-  gj-eat  democratic  privilege  and  to  re- 
terprise  the  publishers  of  the  country  ^lat  it  shall  be  protected  * 

have  demonstrated  a  public  spirit  whatever  cost.  We  must  recognia 


masthead,  ears  and  headlines  over 
each  story.  It  carries  a  statement 
crediting  the  news  to  the  newspapers 
and  the  late  broadcasts  featuring  AP, 

INS  and  U.  P.  reports.  The  stories 
are  undated  roundups.  All  phases  of 
the  fighting  in  the  Pacific,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  including  dispatches  from  the 
continent  and  side  stories  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  other  sources,  are  carried 
in  a  single  story. 

Cerrespeiidlentt  Preblemt 
The  problems  of  American  corres¬ 
pondents  abroad  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  to  point  out  the  significance  of 
certain  items.  Difficulties  of  report¬ 
ing  under  foreign  censorship,  devices 
of  the  propaganda  agencies  and  the 
manner  in  which  newspapers  expose 
and  identify  propaganda  are  described  vvhic 
in  connection  with  foreign  develop- 
ments.  • 

The  artillery  center  depends  heavily 
on  newspapers  in  contributing  the  cenci 

“orientation”  of  soldiers  to  world 
events.  Hundreds  of  excellent  maps 
printed  in  the  dailies  are  posted  on 
recreation  hall  bulletin  b(»rds  de- 

voted  entirely  to  mental  training, 

They  carry  explanatory  notes  on  the  •  j. 
fighting  in  that  locality.  -  > 

semi-weekly  “orientation”  lectures  at-  The  ability  of  newspapers  to  pre-  p’ 
tended  by  every  man  in  the  center,  gent  a  visual,  lasting  message  makes  P’ 
Officers,  \ising  maps  projected  on  a  them  ideal  sources  of  information  in  ^ 
screen  from  slides,  reviewed  the  world  conducting  a  long-range  orientation  Sr 
situation  from  Hitler’s  advent  to  program. 

power.  War  news  from  the  metropolitan  pa- 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  pers,  other  than  spot  stories,  are 
early  editions  are  sold  by  carriers  used  extensively  in  this  work.  Back- 
and  in  the  Post  Exchanges  at  Camp  ground  material,  significant  inter-  yV 
Roberts.  As  the  camp  is  located  sev-  views  and  reports  from  the  front  on 
eral  hundred  miles  from  each  city,  tactics  or  new  weapons  go  up  on  bul-  M 
in  a  sparsely-populated  semi-desert  letin  boards  and  stay  there  for  sev-  fighi 
country,  final  editions  of  the  morning  eral  days,  until  every  man  has  had  and 
papers  do  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  a  chance  to  read  them.  The  stories  exet 
day— from  the  soldier’s  viewpoint,  on  Axis  internal  conditions  from  the  info 
Papers  on  sale  in  the  evening  are  usu-  American  correspondents  who  came  and 
ally  the  earliest  forenoon  mail  editions,  home  in  the  diplomatic  swap  were  evei 
To  bridge  the  gap,  the  Field  Artil-  displayed  prominently.  forn 

lery's  Special  Service  Office  prepares  This  constant  emphasis  on  accurate  Ham 
the  “Daily  News  Digest.”  Copies  are  information  has  its  effect.  The  truth  decl 
posted  each  afternoon  in  the  recrea-  is  an  effective  weapon  against  Axis  Adv 
tion  halls,  which  are  the  enlisted  mens’  propaganda.  Goebbels  cannot  create  last 
clubs  and  are  filled  whenever  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  American  T1 
troops  are  free.  ^  soldiers.  They  “know  the  score.”  The  mat 

The  “Digest”  is  not  a  substitute  for  Army,  aided  by  the  press,  is  giving  fron 
newspapers,  despite  its  Bodoni  Bold  them  the  facts  on  the  situation.  Mr. 
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fijht  for  them  unceasingly,  and  be- 
^  of  this  I  on  my  part  would  fight 
juft  as  hard  for  the  prpervation  of  a 
free  press  in  America. 

SHOWS  VIGOR,  COURAGE 

C.  G.  STOLL 

President,  Western  Electric  Co. 

IN  THE  FIGHT  to  preserve  the  de¬ 
mocracy  from  which  it  springs,  the 
American  press  is  facing  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  greatest  challenge  in  its 
history. 

We  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
pr^uction  have  special  cause  to  con¬ 
gratulate  this  great  institution  in  the 
observance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

Through  its  editorial  policies,  al¬ 
most  universally  characterized  by 
vigor  and  courage,  the  American  press 
is  bringing  home  to  American  indus¬ 
try,  worker  and  executive  alike,  the 
nil  issues  of  this  war,  which — if  we 
lose  it— will  mean  an  end  both  to  free 
industry  and  to  a  free  press. 

Our  newspapers  are  impressing  the 
workers  of  our  war  industries  with 
the  grim  necessity  for  increasing  ef¬ 
fort  for  greater  production.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
news  from  the  fighting  front  spurs 
production  on  the  home  front. 

The  American  press  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated,  too,  on  its  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  a  vastly  increased 
coverage  of  the  industrial  front.  Its 
interpretation  of  the  problems  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  public  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  fair  and  intelligent. 

SALUTE  DESERVED 
HAHVEY  S.  FIRESTONE,  JR. 
President. 

The  Firestone  Tire  ond  Rubber  Co. 
THIS  WAR  has  already  written  a  new 
and  heroic  page  in  the  history  of 
American  joiunalism.  Every  day  the 
press  is  demonstrating  its  patriotism 
end  appreciation  of  the  freedom  it  en¬ 
joys  by  its  handling  of  war  news.  Its 
efforts  to  arouse  the  people  to  the 
^ers  confronting  them  and  give  an 
bonest  analysis  of  our  situation  both 
at  home  and  abroad  have  been  a  great 
contribution  to  our  war  effort. 

At  the  same  time  the  press  has 
fwhed  a  new  high  in  the  respect  and 
•wuration  of  its  readers  by  the  ex- 
ploits  of  its  correspondents  on  all  the 
“ghting  fronts.  TTie  American  people 
MW  fully  realize  that  there  is  no 
“Oger  too  great  for  an  American 
Mws^peman  to  face  or  any  hard- 
“tp  he  will  not  endure  in  his  efforts 
®  got  accurate  and  descriptive  ac- 
Munts  of  this  war. 

Airorican  newspapers  are  meeting 
true  test  of  democracy  and  de- 
wrve  a  salute  from  the  public  they 
»« serving  so  well. 

nurture  u.  s.  strength 

HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 
Governor  of  New  York 
THESE  DAYS  when  forces  of 
driving  across  the 
^  destroy  the  freedoms  which 
^  “  well  to 

part  the  press  has 
S  “  P*^“rtring  liberty  in  our 

There  is  no  freedom  which  does  not 
?  responsibility,  not 
to  freedom  but  also 

^^e^  It  within  the  bounds  that 
The  n.”  *  progressive  state. 

niT.a  have  always  recog- 

S  born 
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Uoilywood  Citl- 

irn-NrHs  ...  13  10  3  4  2  10  8  2 

Inidrwood  News,  1  .  i 

Lodi  News-Srn- 


. 

Ixmg  Beach  Sun 
k  Tele. 

I 

1 

2 

4 

isnm . 

IxM  Angeles  F^x- 

16 

23 

2 

5 

5 

3 

17 

11 

aimner . 

Los  .Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  ft  Express.. 

29 

34 

8 

35 

24 

IXK  AnfsHeit  Ne»8 

27 

11 

9 

5 

4 

io 

4 

Los  Anecks  TinMn 
Madera  Tribune . 

91 

39 

5 

24 

20 

18 

60 

^iBrtinn  ('ootra 
Costa  Geirttc.  3 
Marysvillr  ft 
Yuba  City  Ap- 
liral  Urmorrat.  7 

Modesto  Bee  . .  8 

Mooters  IVnin- 
sula  Herald ...  3 

Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer .  23 

Oakland  Tribune.  33 
Oceanside  Blade- 

Tribune  . 

Ontara  Report..  1 
OrovilleMercury- 

Reainter . 

Oxnard  Press- 
Courier.  ....  14 
I’alo  Alto  Times. .  3 

]‘asadena  Star- 
News  ft  Post  21 

IVtaluma  Aritus- 

Courier . 

PiltsbuTK  Post 

Dispatch . 

Ponuma  Proarcs.s- 

BuUrtin .  7 

Porterville  Re¬ 
corder .  2 

Red  Bluff  News. . 
Redding  Record- 
Searcnlight.. . .  4 

Redlands  Facts..  .. 
R  cdondo  Brcece .  I 

Redwood  City 
Tribune .  i 


Riverside  Press.. 

7 

1 

Sacramento  B<*e . 
Sacramento 

22 

3 

1  nkm . 

16 

1 

Salinas  Cali- 

fomian . 

San  Bernardino 

8 

5 

Sun^Telegram . 
San  Diego  I'nion 

I3(.AN) 

ft  Tribune-.8un. 
San  F'rancisro 

11 

16 

Call-Bulletin.. 
aSan  Francisco 

24 

17 

Chronicle . 

San  F'rancisro 

64 

20 

News . ; 

San  Francisco 
Wall  Street 

25 

8 

Journal . 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Telegram-Tri- 

2 

2 

bune . 

4 

1 

Son  Mateo  Times 
San  Pedro  News- 

5 

5 

Pilot . 

.Santa  Barbara 

1 

2 

News- Press. . . 
Santa  Crus  Sen- 

4 

5 

tinel^Newff. . . . 
Santa  Maria 

3 

1 

Times . . . 

Santa  Monica 

2 

1 

Outlook . 

5 

3 

Stockton  Record. 
Taft  Mid  way 

14 

7 

Driller . 

Tulare  .Advance- 
Register  ft 

2 

Tunes . 

3 

Turlock  Journal . 
Vallrio  Chronirlr 
ft  Timeo-Hersid 
Ventura  Star  F'ree 

6 

2 

7 

1 

Press . 

Visalia  Times- 

4 

5 

Delta . 

W’atsonvUle  Sun 
ft  Registcr-Pa- 

5 

iaronian . 

Whittier  News.. . 
W'ilmiogtoo  Jour- 

2 

8 

nal . 

2 

1 

Wilmiagtaa  Press 
Woodland  Demo* 

1 

erat . 

Vrrka  .Siskiyou 

News . 

3 

Total . 

615 

286 

Alamosa  Courier.  1 

Houlder  Camera .  3 

Colorado  Springs 
Gaiette  ft  TSe- 

graph .  13 

Denver  Post _  82  , 

Denver  Rocky- 

Mt.  News . 

Durango  Herald- 

^  Democrat .  2 

Grand  Junction 

Sentinel .  6 

Greeley  Tribune .  . . 
I.amar  News. . . .  3 

IxadviUe  HerM- 

Democrat .  1 

longmoot  'Tunes- 

Call .  1 

lovelaod  Repor¬ 
ter-Herald  ....  3 

Montrose  Press. .  .. 
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Puebjo  Chieftain 

ft  .''tar-Jounul.  7  2  2  6  1  a 

.‘Sterling  Advocate  2  . .  . .  l  '  i 

Trinid^  Chrxm- 

iele-News .  2  o 


5  34  20  25  84 

CONNECTICUT 


.\nsoaia  Sentinel  5  2 

Bridgeport  Herald  5 

Bristol  Press. .. .  4 

Danbury  News- 

Times .  4  1 

Greenwkli  Time.  8  1 

Hartford  Couraot  38  6-1 

Hartford  Times..  26  4 

.Manchester  Her¬ 
ald .  2  1 

Meriden  Journal.  6 

Mniden  Record  .6 
-Middletown  Press  2 

New  Haven  Jour- 

_  nal-Courier _  9  I 

New  London  Elay  5  4 

Norwalk  Hour..  .3 
Stamford  .Advo¬ 
cate .  5 

Torrin^ioa 

Register .  1 

Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican  ft 

.American . 


AVilmington 
Journal  Every 
Eve.  ft  Morn¬ 
ing  News .  26 


5  53  23 

DELAWARE 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


2 

A\  a-shington  News  34  6 

Washington  Post.  46  13 

Washington  Star . 

Wa.shington 

3 

h 

14 

23 

36 

20 

14 

13 

16 

15 

10 

16 

18 

29 

18 

12 

6 

41 

Times-Herald . 

34 

18 

42 

26 

31 

4 

Total .  80  19 

9 

107 

65 

83 

«  89 

69 

41 

Bradenton 

Herald .  4 

Clearwater  Sun. .  1 

Daytona  Beach 
JoumalftNcMs  1 
Ft.  Lauderdale 
News-Sentinel.  7 
Ft.  Myers  News- 

Prew .  5 

Ft.  Pierce  News 

'Tribune .  3 

Gainesville  Sun. .  4 

Jacksonville 
Florida  Times 

Union .  18 

Jacksonville 

Journal .  9 

Key  West  Citiien  4 
I.akeland  Ledger.  13 
Lake  Worth 

Leader .  2 

Miami  Herald...  25 

.Miami  News _  34 

Miami  Beach 

Tropics .  9 

Ocala  Banner. . .  2 

Panama  City 
News-Her^ . .  2 

Pensacola  Jour¬ 
nal  ft  News  ..  14 
Sarasota  Herald- 

Tribune  .  3 

Tampa  Tribune. .  22 
West  Palm  Beach 
Palm  Beach 
Post  ft  Times.  13 
Winter  Haven 
Chief .  2 


112  14  62 


.Americus  Times- 

Recorder .  3 

Atlanta  Journal.  60 
.Augusta  Chroniele  9 
.Augusta  Herald. .  1 

Columbus  En- 
quirerft  Ledger  13 
Comie  Dispatch  6 

Griffin  News _  3 

Macon  News  ft 

Telegraph .  13 

Savannah  News 

ft  Press .  28 

Valdosta  Times..  .. 
Wayeross  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald _  7 


Boise  Capital 

News .  15 

Boise  Idaho 
Statesman....  IS 
Csidwell  News 

Tribune .  3 

Idsho  Falls  Post 

Register..' _  5 

KelloiK  News...  2 
Lewiston  Tribune  10 
Moscow  Daily 
Idahonian. . . .  3 

Nampa  Free  Prem  1 


56  19  70  33 

IDAHO 
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PRESS  WILL  SAVE  U.  S. 

HENRY  I.  KAISER 
No.  1  U.  S.  Shipbuilder 

I  HAVE  come  to  realize  more  clearly 
with  each  passed  week  of  the  war 
exactly  what  Winston  Churchill  meant 
when  he  said  in 
a  recent  speech 
that  constructive 
criticism  had 
saved  England. 

It  will  save  this 
country. 

Freedom  of 
speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press 
are  the  very  stuff 
of  our  democ¬ 
racy. 

Without  them 
we  could  not 
live,  and  there 
would  be  little  point  in  living. 

I  don’t  know  when  I  have  been  so 
impressed  as  at  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  were  gath¬ 
ered  the  men  who  are  charged  with 
reporting  and  criticising  the  coun¬ 
try’s  organization  for  war.  I  never 
have  faced  men  of  higher  intelligence 
ci  deeper  consecration  to  their  work. 
The  nation  is  safe  in  their  hands. 

If  this  is  to  be,  to  the  full,  a 
“people’s  war”  then  the  people  mxist 
be  informed  to  the  very  limit  con¬ 
cerning  its  progress  and  its  failures, 
and  that  is  the  mission  of  the  presses 
— particularly  of  the  newspaper — to 
weld  together  our  people  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  through  unhampered  and 
fearless  reporting  and  criticism. 

NEED  FOR  AIR  POWER  SHOWN 

A.  N.  KEMP 

President,  American  Airlines,  Inc. 

WHEN  the  history  of  World  War  II 
is  written  no  historian  can  afford 
to  pass  over  the  vital  part  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  played  in  winning 
it.  In  addition  to  giving  their  read¬ 
ers  clear  concise  accounts  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  battles,  our  newspapers, 
more  than  any  single  agency,  have 
been  and  are  bringing  home  to  the 
public  the  necessity  of  air  power,  both 
military  and  commercial.  The  clear 
white  light  of  the  publicity  they  have 
cast  on  aviation  through  their  news 
and  editorial  colunms  and  through  the 
analyses  of  their  columnists  has  done 
much  to  start  America  on  the  flight 
that  will  make  it  an  air  power  second 
to  none. 

MAGNfflCENT  WAR  ROLE 
THOMAS  H.  MeINNERNEY 
Chairman, 

National  Dairy  Products  Assn. 

BECAUSE  the  American  people  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  a  high 
standard  of  journalism  they  accept  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  role  being  played  by  American 
newspapers  in  the  war  effort  some¬ 
times  is  overlooked.  The  role  of  the 
American  press  in  our  all  out  victory 
program  is  not  only  important  but  it 
is  most  difficult. 

In  most  countries  today  the  editor 
simply  takes  a  hand-out  from  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  emissary  and  uses  it  as  is  or 
else.  The  American  editor  still  pos¬ 
sesses — thank  God — freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  With  that  freedom  goes  re- 
sponsibilitly  in  war  time.  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  everyone  else  must 
make  some  adjustments.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  don’t  want  news  that 
would  jeopardize  our  military  success 
or  the  lives  of  our  fighters.  Our 
newspapers  have  done  a  grand  job  in 
telling  \is  what  is  going  on  without 
providing  the  enemy  with  military 
information  of  value.  They  have  on 
the  whole  used  their  responsibility 
wisely. 
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Pocatrllo  Idaho 
.‘^tate  Journal  & 

Tribune .  5 

Twin  Kalis  News 

Times .  10 

Wallace  Press- 
Times .  2 


Total. 


71 


-Alton  TeleRrapti.  7 
.Aurora  Beu-on- 

News . 

Belle  ville 

■Advocate .  5 

Belleville  News- 

Democrat .  5 

Belvidere 

Republican ...  2 

Bloomington 
Pantograph. .  .  13 

Cairo  Citiaen  t 

Bulletin .  I 

('anton  Ledger .  4 

Centralia  .Sentinel  3 
Champaign 
Urbana4^o<irirr  7 
Champaign 
News-Gaiettc.  11 
Charleston 

Courier .  1 

Charleston  News.  1 
Cliicago  Herald- 


1  2 

..3  5 

1 

17  13 

ILLINOIS 
1  2  1 


lntelligrni.er.. . 
KIdorado  News..  1 
KIm  Courier- 

News .  1 

I'lora  News- 

Rrvord .  1 

(■alena  Gasettr. .  1 

CialeKburg 
Register-Mail..  6 

Harrisburg 

Register .  2 

Herrin  Journal . .  4 

Hooiwston 
(thronide- 

Herald .  1 

Joliet  Herald- 

News .  6 

Kewanee  Star- 

Courier .  2 

U  Salle  Post- 

Tribune  .  3 

Is-wiston  Record.  1 

Litchfield  News- 

Herald  .  2 

Marion  Post _  5 

•Marion  Daily 
ReiHibiican ...  5 

Mattoon  Jour- 
nal-Gasette . . . 
Moline  Dispati-h. 
Morris  Herald... 
.Mur|>hysboro 
Independent . . 
Ottawa  Republi- 

ran-Times _ 

Paris  Beaton- 

News . 

Pekin  Times .... 
Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript ... .  17 

Peoria  Star .  11 

Peru  News- 

Herald  .  1 

Pontiac  Leader. .  1 

Quincy  Herald- 

Whig .  4 

Rockfonl  Morn¬ 
ing  .Star  A  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  .  16 

stock  Island 

Argus .  9 

Sterling  A  Hock 
Kails  Gaaette. .  . . 

Streator  Times- 

Press .  1 

Watseka  Iroquois 
County  Times.  1 

Waukegan  Newa- 

Sun .  6 

West  Krankfort 

Ameriran .  4 

Wheaton  Journal  4 


2 
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l>04 


2 

138 


.Anderson  Bulletin 
.Auburn  .Star. . . . 
Bedford  Tinwa- 

.Mail . 

Bicknell  News... 
Bloomington 
Telen^ne. ... 
Columbia  City 
Commercial- 
Mail  A  Post. . 
Columbus 
Republican. . . 
Connersville 
NrwvKxaminer 


..II.. 
34  249  181  123 

INDIANA  181 

..42.. 


3 

284 


American . 

Chicago  Calumet 
Chicago  Journal 

132 

1 

35 

11 

39 

1 

29 

9 

54 

47 

of  Commerce. . 

16 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

Chicago  News.. . 

104 

23 

3 

19 

19 

29 

39 

Chicago  Sun. ... 

54 

6 

2 

31 

10 

5 

Ifi 

Chicago  Times . . 

64 

19 

2 

31 

7 

Chicago  Tribune. 
Danville  Com- 

32 

61 

31 

65 

20 

merfial-NoivB.. 
Decatur  Herald 

5 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

A  Review . 

Dekalb  ('hronirle 
East  St.  IgMiis 

Journal . 

Edwardsville 

13 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

I 

1 

159 
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CrawfordsviUe  '  ** 


Joumal-Hcview'  1 
Decatur 

Democrat .  2 

Ivlkhart  Truth.. .  3 

KIwood  Cali 

Leader .  3 

Evansville 

Courier .  5 

Evansville 
Courier-lVcss..  23 
Kort  Wayne  Jour- 
nal-Gasette ...  26 
Kort  AVayne 
.News-.^ntincl.  5 
Krankfort  Times.  . . 

Kranklin  Star . 

Gary  Post 

Tribune .  11 

Goshen  News- 

Democrat .  4 

Greencastle 

Banner .  2 

Greenfield 

Reporter .  2 

Greensburg  News  3 
Hammond  Times  6 
Hartford  City 

News-Times . 

Huntington 
Herald-Press. .  2 

Indianapolis  News  34 
Indianapolis  Star  30 
Kendall  ville 

News-Sun .  1 

Kokomo  Tribune  9 
Infayette  Jour¬ 
nal  A  ('ourier.  8 
La  Porte  Herald- 

.Argus .  3 

Linton  Citiaen..  .. 
I.ogansport 
Phar^Tribune  6 
Madison  Courier.  1 
Marion  I.eader- 

Tribune .  7 

Martinsville 

Peporter . 

Michigan  City 
News-Dispatch  4 
Mount  Vernon 

Democrat .  1 

Muncie  IVess  ...  2 

Muncie  Star. ...  9 

New  .Albany 

Tribune .  2 

Peru  Tribune.. . .  1 

Plymouth  News 

A  iniot .  2 

Portland  Com¬ 
mercial-Review 

A  Sun . 

Princeton 
Clarion-News 
A  Democrat...  4 

Rensselaer 

Republican . 

Richmood  Palla¬ 
dium  Item _  5 

Roehester  News 

Sentinel . 

Kushville  Re- 
publiran  A 

Tehgram. _  2 

.Seymour  T  ribune  1 
.Shelby  ville 
Democrat  A 
Republican...  7 
.South  Bend 

Tribune .  15 

Spencer  World...  6 
Sullivan  Times . .  . . 

Terre  Haute  Star 
A  Tribune....  15 
Union  (Tty  Times 

Gaaette.. .  1 

Valpariso  Vidette- 
Messenger.. . .  4 

Warsaw  Times  A 

U  nion .  3 

Washington 
Demoerat  A 
Herald .  2 


Total.. 


299 


.Ames  Tribune. . .  6 

•Atlantic  News- 

Telegraph .  5 

Boone  News-Re¬ 
publican .  1 

Burlington  Hawk- 

Eye  Gaaette . 

Carroll  Tunes- 

Herald .  3 

Cedar  Rapids  Ga¬ 
aette .  14 

Charles  City 

Press .  1 

Chcrookee  Times 
Clinton  Herald. .  7 

Crsston  News 
Advertiser....  3 
Davenport 
Democrat  A 

Leader .  4 

Davenport  Times  11 
Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  A  Tribune  70 
Estherville  News.  1 
Kairfield  Ledger..  4 
Iowa  CiQr  Iowan.  15 
Iowa  City  Press 

Citiaen .  3 

Keokuk 
Gate  City  A 
Constitution . .  2 

Marshalltown 
Times-Repub- 

lican .  11 

Mason  City 
Globe-Gasettc.  4 


1 

118 


3  4 

2 

2 

3 

17  148 

2 

..  M.a4-i 

1 

3 

1  4 

3 

1 

2 


1 

3  I 


1  1 


5  1« 

■■  i 
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Emlsves  now  in  Number  from  departments  Now  in 
^  Ma-  Govt 


Employes  now  in  Number  from  departments  Now  in 


Minoari  Valley 
runes. . .  -» 

jloant  Plmsant 

Sews. ••••••••  * 

Miweatiae  Jour- 
'mI  4  News 
Tribune.  ■■  ® 

X>ndiJoumaL.  1 
Xnrton  Kews. . .  f 
Otlaaia*  Conner  1 
Pew  (Turf .  ^ 

Skoandoab 

Sentinel .  » 

Skmi  City  Jour- 
ojl-Tribun*  . .  2b 
Speeeer  Reporter  3 

t^ilOCtOD 

Jounol . .  3 

Wsterioo  Conner  11 
Webster  City 
Freeman-Jour- 

nsL .  * 


Abilene  Reflec- 
tioB-Cbronirle. 
Arkusss  City 


Augusta  (laiette.  5 

•burlinaton 

Republiran . 

( ildvell  Measen- 
jer  News. ....  * 

r^ute  Tribune  2 

Chy  Center  Dis- 

patcb .  1 

Cooeocdia  Blade- 

Eaipire .  2 

DodpCityGlobe  5 

EaporiaGaiette.  4 

Foet  Scott  Tri- 
ban^■Monitor.  1 

Fredo^  Herald .  2 

CiaedenCity 

Tricfrini .  3 

('loodl^  News. .  1 

(rfeat  Bend  Tri- 
buM .  4 


Butcbiason 
Herald  4  News  7 
Isdependenrt 


UwTcnre  Jour- 


.VcFberaon 
Bepublican.  . .  6 

•Newton  Kansan- 

Retubiion . 

Pitlseiii  Hetd- 
liibt  4  Sun . . .  6 

Sl  John  Capital.  . . 
Top^  Capital. .  . . 
W'dliiKtao  News.  4 
Wicbita  Besron. .  . . 
WIcbitaEairie  . .  ti3 
WiaSeld  Courier.  2 

Total .  147 


Bowliag  Green 
hrk  City  News  2  1 

I  oebia  Tribune..  ..  1 

Coriaftoa  Ken¬ 
tucky  Times- 

Star .  4  1 

fraakfort  State 
Journal  5  2 

Olaagow  News.  .5  1 

Harlan  Enterprise  3  1 

Henderson 

Gleaner .  3  1 

Hopkuwrille  Ken- 


Navy 

riMs  Edit. 

Adv. 

B.  0. 

Mech. 

Circ. 

Work 

Newspaper  Army 

Navy 

rines 

Edit. 

Adv. 

B.O. 

Medi. 

Circ. 

Work 

1 

Augusta  Kenne- 

MAINE 

bee^Journal ...  3 

1 

1 

3 

Bangor  News.. . .  13 

Bidaeford  Saco- 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

4 

Journal .  1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Lewiston  Auburn 

4 

1 

3 

Sun  &  Journal.  18 

10 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Portland  Press- 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Herald  4  Ex- 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

press .  23 

AVaterville 

G 

13 

2 

7 

' 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Sentinel .  6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3  3 

3 

8 

11 

4 

3 

Total .  04 

9 

1 

28 

5 

33 

11 

13 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

MARYLAND 

4 

3 

1 

7 

4 

Baltimore  Sun.. .  85 
('umberland 

42 

3 

40 

11 

17 

*49 

14 

1 

News  &  Times.  14 

1 

1 

17 

2 

I 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Frederick  News  A 

124 

42 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

61 

10  89 

52 

27 

37 

Hagerstown  Her- 

aid  4  Mail....  1 

I 

1 

2 

KANSAS 

Salisbury  Times.  6 

2 

i 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Total .  no 

48 

5 

61 

15 

20 

60 

18 

b 

1 

1 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS 

2 

1 

1 

3 

.Ameslmry  News.  1 

1 

2 

1 

■Athol  News .  4 

.Attleboro  Sun ...  1 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Beverly  Times. . .  5 

Boston  .American 

i 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

&  Record . 

Boston  Christian 

26 

13 

12 

21 

12 

Seieme  Monitor  44 

16 

2 

27 

5 

4 

20 

13 

7 

. 

3 

Boston  Globe ...  53 

16 

3 

28 

11 

33 

72 

* 

Boston  Herald  4 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Traveler .  87 

Boston  News- 

21 

37 

16 

8 

41 

ti 

Bnreau .  12 

7 

1 

7 

3 

1  1 

3 

1 

Boston  P(wt .  41 

Brockton-Enter- 

18 

1 

17 

9 

8 

23 

3 

8 

prise-Times . . .  12 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Cape  Cod  Hyan- 

nis-Cape  Cod 

Standaid-Times  6 

1 

5 

2 

I 

1 

Chelsea  Record. .  3 

1 

i 

1 

( Tinton  Item . . . .  2 

2 

Gardner  News.. .  2 

i 

1 

6 

2 

Greenfield  Re- 

(order-Gaiette.  4 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Haverhill  Sunday 

Record .  3 

Haverhill  Gaiette  2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Holyoke  Tran- 

- 

1 

2 

5 

1 

script-Tdegram  9 
I..cominstcr 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1  1 

3 

3 

8 

Enterprise . 

I.«owell  ^n  4c 

1 

1 

6 

Citiien-Leader.  22 

5 

9 

2 

2 

12 

2 

1 

1 

Lynn  Item .  9 

Lynn  Telegram 

1 

i 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

News .  4 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

Malden  News. . .  2 

1 

1 

.Marlboro 

4 

li 

10 

22 

Enterprise ....  I 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Milford  News. . .  2 

3 

i 

~4 

6 

25 

35 

Newburyport 

11 

4  7 

31 

34 

News .  I 

Northampton 

Hampshire 

3 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ z. 

_ 1 

48  36  13  124 


(iaiette .  4 

Quinry  Patriot- 

Ledger  .  8 

Southbridge  News  3 
Springfield 
Republiran  & 
News&rnion.  . 
Wakefield  Item. .  1 

Worerater  Tele¬ 
gram  4  (laaette  49 


397  108  10  291  56 


tacky  New  Era.  7 

1 

hetiiiftoD  Herald 

4  Leader .  31 

“SMville  Cour- 

6 

3 

14 

5 

3 

5 

13 

ler-Journal  4 

.  101 

Madison  ville 

12 

2 

31 

8 

23 

43 

10 

.Me«en*rr  .  5 

5 

«> 

'^•wsboro  M«- 

kieiipr  4  In- 

HiSond  * 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Rcfister  .  5 

"iacliester  Sun..  3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

—— 

• - 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

Total .  184 

31 

7 

68 

21 

31 

72 

34 

.NWandria  Town 
Talk. .  4 

•  r^y  Signal  .  1 

“layette  Adver- 

Uaer .  3 

loke  Charles 
.Nmerican  Press  6 

•'lonroe  World  4 

News  Star . 

Orleans 

Item . 

New  Orleans 
Times-Pieay- 
.“'‘HUtes. 
!?**«»»  World.  4 

Huston  Uadtr..  3 

•'orerepoct 
Journal...  n 


32  18  10  44  22  16  56 


•Albion  Recorder.  . . 

.Alpena  News _  2 

.Ann  Arbor  News.  6 

Battle  Creek 
Enquirer-News  11  3 

Bay  City  Times .  10  1 

Benton  Harbor 
News-Palla¬ 
dium .  6  3 

Big  Rapids— 

Pioneer .  3  1 

Coldwater 

Reporter .  1 

Detroit  Free  Press  48  5 

Detroit  News _  114  20 

Detroit  Times  .96  12 

biscanaba  Press. .  5 

Flint  Journal ... .  12  7 

Grand  Haven 

Tribune .  2 

Grand  Rapids 

Herald .  21  2 

Grand  Rapids 

Press .  11  4 

Hillsdale  News. .  1 

Houghton  Mining 

Gaiette .  5 

Ironwood  Globe.  4  1 

Kalamasoo 

Gasette .  17  5 

l-ansing  State 

Journal .  7  4 

Ludington  News.  6 

•Manistee  News- 

■Advw  ate .  3  2 

-Marshall 

Chronicle . 

.Midland  News.. .  4 

Monroe  News. . .  8  1 

Mount  Clemens 
I^eader  4 

Monitor .  10 


....  4  1 

(Continued  on  page  52-j 


PUBUC  BELIEVES  IN  PRESS 
THOMAS  A.  BECK 
President, 

Crowell- Collier  Publishing  Co. 

AMERICAN  newspapers  since  Pearl 
Harbor  have  given  the  American 
public  the  best  symposium  of  indig¬ 
nation  ever  prC-  _ 

sented  to  our 
public.  The  press 
has  been  united 
as  never  before. 

News  coverage 
under  unprece¬ 
dented  condi¬ 
tions  of  difficul¬ 
ty,  virile  and 
constructive  edi¬ 
torial  attack,  and 
finally  pictorial 
handling  of  the 
war  both  photo-  ,  *  d  l 

^aphically  and  Inomas  A.  Beck 

in  cartoons  all  have  played  a  real  part 
in  giAring  us  a  United  States  that  is 
really  united,  all  out  for  victory  cost 
what  it  may. 

With  news  sources  drying  up  all 
over  the  world,  and  with  censorship — 
official  and  self-imposed  —  creating 
new  problems,  the  press  associations 
which  feed  so  much  of  the  war  news 
to  the  newspapers  have  done  a  re¬ 
markably  resourceful  job  of  giving  the 
American  public  a  picture  of  what  is 
going  on.  If  that  picture  is  some¬ 
times  incomplete,  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  a  fuller  picture  might  easily 
reveal  too  much  to  the  enemy. 

I  have  travelled  up  and  down  the 
coimtry  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  have 
talked  with  newspapermen  and  their 
readers  alike.  The  American  public 
believes  in  its  newspapers.  The  taint 
that  journalism  suffers  from  in  Axis 
countries,  the  distrust  and  suspicion, 
does  not  exist  here.  The  newspapers 
that  are  not  truly  loyal  can  be  coimted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

ACCEPTED  CHALLENGE 

I.  CARLTON  WARD,  JR. 

President, 

Fairchild  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp. 
NEVER  have  the  American  newspa¬ 
pers  faced  such  immense  obligations 
and  opportunities  for  service  as  now. 
As  a  group  they  have  accepted  the 
challenge  to  the  extent  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  in  most  instances  incom¬ 
plete  understanding  can  be  charged 
chiefly  to  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  news  sources  rather  than 
to  lapses  in  the  intellectual  integrity 
of  newspapers  themselves.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  lack  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  to  do  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  job. 

While  the  extent  of  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  war  effort  dejyends  directly 
upon  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tional  news  sources  as  true  partners 
in  the  great  struggle,  newspapers  can 
make  a  distinct  contribution  by  drop¬ 
ping  for  the  duration  the  traditional 
policy  of  emphasizing  those  angles 
having  the  most  sensational  and  cir¬ 
culation-gathering  possibilities.  Un¬ 
der  war  conditions  the  great  god  ac¬ 
curacy  demands  the  careful  and  in¬ 
telligent  presentation  of  all  permis¬ 
sible  angles  as  opposed  to  a  time  worn 
custom  of  playing  up  the  sensational. 

SETS  EXAMPLE  TO  WORLD 

E.  G.  GRACE 

President,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

I  DESIRE  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
idea  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
The  strength  and  continuation  of  a 
free  press  are  essential  to -the  dem¬ 
ocratic  state.  The  press  in  America 
has  set  an  example  and  is  setting 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  honesty  of  reporting,  in  enterprise, 
in  defense  of  individual  rights,  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  American  ideals. 
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ALL  OUT  WAR  SERVICE 

CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 
Dean.  Graduate  School  of  lournalism, 
Coltimbio  Univeraity 

NEWSPAPERS  have  gone  all  out  for 

war,  and  the  story  they  are  report¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  is  the  story  of 
the  greatest 
tragedy  in  our 
history  —  up  to 
date. 

G  o  V  e  r  nment 
requests  news- 
pa  p  e  r  support 
for  sale  of  bonds, 
for  collections  of 
aluminiun,  rub¬ 
ber,  steel,  Red 
Cross,  relief. 

Newspapers  r  e  - 
spond  immedi¬ 
ately,  universal¬ 
ly.  Government 
rations  gas,  oil,  sugar,  rubber.  News¬ 
papers  carry  news  and  instructions  to 
people. 

Newspapers  provide  public  educa¬ 
tion  essential  to  unified  support  of 
war,  essential  to  domestic  readjust¬ 
ments,  essential  to  understanding  of 
global  geography,  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Publicity  and  propaganda  are 
printed  to  aid  government.  Newspa¬ 
pers  also  print  the  facts  after  waves 
of  propaganda  sweep  country. 

Newspapers  accept  censorship  and 
restrictions,  ask  no  favors;  willingly, 
eagerly,  and  earnestly  cooperate  with 
the  government. 

They  maintain  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  opinion  only  to  correct  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  stupidity,  suppression  of  facts, 
delays. 

They  report  heroism  of  Navy,  Ma¬ 
rines,  Army;  also  the  achievements  of 
industry  and  agriculture;  the  induc¬ 
tion  and  training  of  men;  the  spirit  of 
the  people. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  serve 
as  the  instructors  and  historian^  of 
America  in  transition  from  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  defeat  too  frequently  broad¬ 
cast  from  Washington,  to  the  day  of 
Victory,  if,  and  only  if  they  can  re¬ 
main  free. 

"MAGNmCENT  EFFORTS" 

I.  L.  BEVEN 

President,  Illinois  Central  System 

PUBLIC  intelligence  based  upon 

prompt  complete  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  democratic  processes  which 
constitute  the  American  way  of  life. 
As  suppliers  of  this  indispensable 
service  to  the  American  people  our 
newspapers  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  national  defenses. 

Their  services,  great  as  they  are  in 
peace  time  assume  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  war.  I  for  one  am  very 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the 
newspapers  of  America  to  obtain  and 
present  public  information  to  guide 
us  in  our  efforts  toward  that  victory 
which  will  insure  the  American  way 
of  life  for  the  years  and  generations 
to  come.  I  salute  the  newspaper 
workers  of  the  country  and  wish  tlmm 
Godspeed. 

DEBT  OWED  TO  PRESS 
GUY  W.  VAUGHAN 
President  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation 

THE  American  people  owe  the  news¬ 
papers  of  our  nation  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  faithfully  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Hiis  all  out 
war  effort  on  the  part  of  a  free  press 
is  a  symbol  of  a  free  America.  The 
accurate  day-by-day  reporting  of 
foreign  correspondents,  covering  every 
theatre  of  the  war,  has  inspir^  mil- 
of  workers  on  the  home  front  to  pro¬ 
duce  greater  quantities  of  the  weapons 
for  victory. 
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Employe*  now  in  Number  from  department* 
Ma> 


Now  in 
Gov't 


Muskrpon 


Nile*  Star . 

Owog*o  .\rgu>- 

Prrss . 

retoekey  News. . 


Port  Huron 
Times-Heral  J . 
Royal  Oak 
Tribune. 


Sault  Ste  Marie 

News . 

Sturais  Journal . . 
Three  Rivers 
Commereial . . . 
Traverse  City 
Reeord-Eagle.. 


Total 


•klhert  Lea 

Tribune . 

.\ustin  Herald... 


('rookirton  Times 
Duluth  News- 
Tribune  ft 


Fairmont  Sentinel 
Faribault  News. . 
Fergus  Falls 
Journal . 


Mankato  Free 

Proa* . 

Minneapolis  Star 
JounukI  ft 


Minneapolis 


New  Ulm  Journal 
Red  Wing  Re- 


St.  Cloud  Times. 
St.  Paul  Dispateh 
ft  Pioneer  Press 
South  St.  Paul 


Stillwater  Gaaettc 
Virginia  Enter- 


Willmar  Tribune. 
Winona  Republi- 
ean-Herald. 
Worthington 
Daily  Globe.. . 


Total. 


Biloxi  Herald. . . . 
Clarksdale 

Register . 

Greenwood 


Jaekaon  News  ft 


MeComb 
Enterprise .... 
Meridian  Star. . . 
Tupelo  Journal.. 
West  Point 
Times-Leader. 


Total. 


Boonville  News..  1 
Cameron  News- 

Obaerver .  1 

Cape  Girardeau 
Southeast 
Missourian....  4 
CanoUton 

Democrat .  2 

Chillioothe  Con¬ 
stitution- 

Tribune . 

Clinton  Democrat 
Columbia 
Miaaourian .... 
Columbia  Tribune 


Excelsior 
Stai 
Hannibal 
Courier-Post. . 
Joplin  Globe  ft 
Newa-Hetald . . 
Kansas  City  Star 

ft  Time* . 

Lebanon  News . . 
Lexington  Ad¬ 


vertiser-News.. 
Marshall  Demo¬ 
crat-News.  . . . 
Mexico  Ledger. . 
Moberly 
Monitor-Index 
Neosho  Democrat 
RoUa  New  Era. . 
St.  Charles 
Banner-News.. 
St.  Charles  Cos¬ 
mos-Monitor.. 


St.  Louis  Globe- 

Democrat . 

St.  Lotus  Post 

Disoateh . 

Sedalia  Capital  ft 
Democratic . . . 


Army 

Navy 

rinos 

Edit. 

Adv.  B.  0. 

Mech. 

Cire. 

Work 
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Employss  Numbor  from  dapartmsms  g|. 

Newspaper  Army  Navy  rinos  Edit.  Adv.  B.  0.  Mach.  Cks.  a!! 
Springfield  News  ^ 

ft  L^erft 

116  3  3 


14 


Press 

Trenton  Re¬ 
publican  Times  . . 
Warrensburg 
Star-Journal...  2 
West  Plains 
Quill .  1 


2 


Total. 


7 

1 

1 

1 

174 


Billings  Gaaettc.  12 

Great  Falls 
Tribune  ft 

Leader .  8 

Havre  News ....  1 

Helena  Inde¬ 
pendent  ft 
Record-Herald  S 

Leaistown  Demo- 
erat-News  ft 

Telegram .  2 

Livingi^n 

Enterprise _  2 

Miles  City  Star..  1 


MONTANA 

.33 


Total. 


35 


Bcatriee  Sun 
Columbus 


NEBRASKA 
1  1 


Telegram .  4 

Falls  (Tty 


Falls  (Tty 

Journal... _  2 

Fremoot  Guide  ft 

Tribune .  2 

Grand  Island 
Independent..  3 

Holdredge  Citisen  1 

Kearney  Hub...  7 

Lincoln  Journal..  28 

Lincoln  .'<tar _  12 

McCook  Gasette.  8 

Nebraska  (Tty 
News-Press ...  5 

Norfolk  News. . .  9 

North  Platte 
Telegraph .  3 


Omaha  n  orM- 

Herald .  45 

.'^ttsUuff 
Star-Herald ...  14 


ToUl. 


147 


Ely  Times .  6 

Winnemucca 
Humboldt-.^tar  4 


NEVADA 
1  1 
1  1 
1  2  1 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Claremont  Eagle.  6 

Coueord  .Monitor- 
N.H.  Patriot.  4 

Keene  .Sentinel. .  1 

l.acooia  Citisen. .  1 

Manchester 
Union  ft  Leader  15 

Nashua  Telegraph  5 

J’ort  smooth 
Herald .  7 


Total 


39 


NEW  JERSEY 


Atlantic  City 
Pressft  Union.  17 
Bayonne  Times..  10 
Bridgeton  News.  5 
EUxaoeth  Journal  5 
Hackensack 
Bergen  Eve. 

Record .  25 

Hoboken  Jersey 

Observer .  10 

Jersey  (Tty 
Jersey  Journal.  18 
Lakewood  Times.  1 
Long  Branch 

Record .  8 

MUIviUe 

Republican...  2 
Morristown 

Record .  2 

Newark  Star 

Ledger . 

Newsn  Sunday 

CaU .  9 

Newark  News  ..  84 
New  Brunswick 
Hoase  News.. .  9 

Ocean  (Tty  Sen¬ 
tinel-Ledger . 

Orange  Evening 
Transcript....  7 
Paterson 

Moming  Call..  .. 
Paterson  New  s . .  15 
Perth  Ambo>’ 

News .  5 

Red  Bank 

Standard .  3 

Plainfield  Courier-  17 
New* 

Union  (Tty  Hud¬ 
son  Dispntch..  15 
Vineland  Thnes- 
Joumal . 

Total .  267 


3t  0 


3  1 


1  1 


J  1 
8  I 


5  I 
24  11 


•  1 


29  143 
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Number  of  Men  in  Armed  Services  from  1251  Dailies 


lACK  FRYE 
President. 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air.  Inc. 

IF  THEiRE  WAS  any  doubt  that  the 
American  press  is  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  our  democracy,  that  doubt 
has  been  swept 
away  in  this  war. 

The  press  has 

demonstrated  its 

strength  and 

leadership  by  its 

coverage  of  the 

news,  its  cham-  ^H||K 

pioning  of  a  ^ ^ 

united  home 

front,  and  its  ad- 


Emptayw  now  in  Numbor  tram  dopirtmonu 
Army  Navy  rinat  Edit.  Adv.  B.  0.  Mach.  C 
NEW  MEXICO 


Employaa  now  in  Numbor  from  daportments  Now  in 
Ma-  Gov't 

Nawtpapar  Army  Navy  rinao  Edit.  Adv.  B.  O.  Mach.  Cire.  Work 
The  Tonawandas, 

Tonawanda  ft 
North  Tona- 

waoda-Neoa..  2  1  1  1..  ,.  3  2 

Troy  Timea- 

Record .  88132  3  S  3  17 

Utica  Obocrver- 
Diapateh  ft 

Preaa .  19  2  ..  4  3  2  8  4  .. 

Watertown  Times  16  1  ..  10  1  6  1  .. 

Yonkers  Record.  5  2  1  1  2 


ilbwiamiw 

Jaamlft 

Whaas . 

Ouidai 

CwrsBt-.^i**- 
GiBap  .  . 

Wea^at.. 

BiMs  nr**^" 

Im  VMS  Optic. 

lai^dtepatck 
lanll  Bseord.. 
Fs  New 
Siriieaa  ..... 


•ksheville  Citiien 

ft  Times . 

('harlotte  News.. 
Charlotte 

Observer . 

Durham  Herald  ft 

Sim . 

Fayetteville 

Observer . 

Gastonia  Gasetle 
Goldsboro  News- 

Argus . 

Greensboro  News 

ft  Record . 

Greenville  News- 

I.eader . 

Henderson 

Dispatch . 

Hendenonville 
Times-News.. . 
High  Point 
Koterprise .... 
Kannapolis 
Independent . . 
Lumberton 
Kobesonian... 
New  Bern  Sun- 

Joumal . 

Pinehurst 

Outlook . 

Raleigh  News  ft 

Observer . 

Raleigh  Times.. . 
Reidaville  Review 
Salisbury  Post.. . 

Shelby  Star . 

.Statesville  Record 
Tarboro 
Southerner. . . . 
Wilmington  Star 

ft  News . 

Wilson  Times . . . 
Winston-Salem 
Jouioml  ft  Sen¬ 
tinel . 


vocacy 

war  measures,  iH 

without  surren-  SI 

dering  its  inde-  ,  .  p 

pendence  in  any  ^ 

way. 

In  aviation  many  newspapers  re¬ 
alized  the  meaning  of  true  air  power, 
including  the  use  of  transport  planes 
as  conveyors  of  troops  and  supplies, 
long  before  it  was  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  For  this  record  of  public 
service,  the  press  deserves  the  high¬ 
est  praise. 


uuay  Kaickcr- 

biekcr  News. .  20  . .  2  5  8 

tteay  Timm-  .... 

•  eSa .  33  6  4  1  6 

.Mcfdaa  Re- 

8  2  ..  3  3 

Aubara  Citiien- 

.Uvertiser....  6  j  .. 

ItoTiaNcwi...  6  ..  I  1 

Press  18  3  ..  6  4 

Bim^mtso  Sun.  12  1  . .  4  1 

Bubls  Courier- 

.  17  S  2  11 

admo  News.. ..  53  3  6  30  2 

Osssadaigua 

Itosenirr....  2  ..  ..  1 

CiUkillMaU .  1  . 

Osksss  Aswrican  5  1  . .  1  1 

Btaadard .  3  1  1 

DsakirkObwrvcr  6  1  ..  2  1 

Dnin  Advertiser 

AStar-Oaastte  20  3  2  9  3 

Eadestt  Bulletin  4  113  1 

Geaeva  Times...  1  . 

Gbmsville  Her¬ 
ald  ft  Leader- 

Repuhlicaa ...  13  4  2  5  1 

Hetkiarr 

Tdegram .  2  ..  ..  1 

Hnell  Tribune.  5  4  6 

Hadma  Register.  13..  1  .. 

BaftsaStar....  3  1..  1  .. 

UaeaJsuraal...  4  ..  1  ..  1 


PRESS  "POWERFUL  WEAPON" 
JOHN  L.  COLLYER 
Prbsidbnt, 

Thb  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron 

AN  INFORMED  public  opinion  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  national  conscious¬ 
ness  and  confidence  as  this  nation 
drives  for  unity  of  effort  and  purpose 
in  the  greatest  task  we  have  ever 
undertaken.  Our  free  press,  founded 
on  the  fundamentals  of  American 
liberty  and  free  speech,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  weapons  possessed 
by  this  nation  and  must  be  utilized 
to  the  maximum  of  its  strength  in 
this  fight  against  those  who  would 
destroy  us. 

Our  newspapers  have  assumed  an 
obligation  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
American  cause  in  this  world  conflict 
or  arms.  Principles  and  ideologies. 
The  light  of  truth  must  not  be  turned 
out  in  this  country,  now  or  ever.  It 
is  one  of  the  priceless  things  for  which 
we  are  now  fighting. 

The  attention  given  the  critical  rub¬ 
ber  situation  by  the  nation’s  press  has 
done  much  to  awaken  the  United 
States  to  action  in  creating  a  man¬ 
made  rubber  industry  to  meet  our 
vital  needs. 


KamUaUmlfr.  3 
UiSFilbTuBa  7 
Uftpirt  I'lioo- 
ilaftJmirul.  3 
UilMeTelfVwni  1 
XtamoKk 

TWa .  1 

Wfcfiwi 
Tlmm-Htnld.  11 
MmlinOo  N«wa.  2 
ImiHaacNfws  18 

r.M .  34 

*S«liformftUoD. 
BmUyiEnb..  42 
K.  T.  Jounal  ft 

Aaoima .  129 

N.Y.HmUTii- 
bimt(RA.F.l)  92 
tl'ikMwi. 

N.  Y.  Jounal  of 


Biamorck  Tribune 
DickiBKD  Prtoi. 
Forgo  Forum.... 
OruM  Forks 

HenA . 

JsmeotowD  Sun.. 
Moodon  Doily 

Pioneer . 

Volley  City 
Timeo-Record. 


Cwtrclol  ..  12 
N.  Y.  News 
(R.C.A.F.1)  192 

S.Y.Port .  37 

N.Y.SUB 

iSieentive  2)  83 

N.Y.TimN . 

N.Y.World- 

Telegrom . 

Raoico  Loag  Is- 

bodPm _  30 

UogU^aty 
!i(u.Joumol.  .  19 
Rdgtwood  IxnE 
laud  Advoatv  4 
blood 

Adnoce . 

Vagm  Folb 

Gamtte .  2 

Xwwieh 8(10  ...  3 

Njoek  Jourool- 
Sewi . 


Akron  Brocon- 

Joumol . 

.Asbiond  Timn- 

Gosette . 

.Ashtobulo  Stor- 

Beocon . 

.Athens  Messenger 
Bowling  Green 
.Sentinel- 

Tribune . 

Combridge 
Jeffersonion . . . 
Conton 

Repositury.... 
Celino  Stondord. 
( 'hilUoothe  News- 
•Advertiser  ft 

Gooette . 

Cineinnoti 

Knquirer . 

Cineinnoti  Post.. 
Cinoinnoti 
Times-Sur..., 
Cteveload  News. 
Clevelond  Floin 

Deoler . 

Clevelond  Prew.. 
Columbus 

Citisen . 

Columbus 

Disfmteh . 

Columbus  Ohio 
.State  Joumol.. 
Conneout  News- 

HeroM . 

Coshocton 
Tribune  ft 

Times- Age _ 

Doyton  Herald  ft 


ACTED  QUICKLY  IN  WAR 
E.  S.  GORRELL 
Prmaidanl. 

Air  Tronsport  Association  of  Amorico 

ON  THE  OCCASION  of  National 
Newspaper  week  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  on  their  voluntary  all  out 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Since 
Dec.  7  no  industry  has  harnessed  itself 
more  quickly  or  more  completely  to 
the  common  catise. 

Moulding  of  public  opinion  and  fac¬ 
tual  reporting  of  events  of  these 
momentous  times  to  the  end  that 
readers  may  be  kept  adequately  in¬ 
formed,  but  so  that  the  war  effort 
may  be  furthered,  is  a  task  which 
commands  the  utmost  of  your  capa¬ 
bilities  in  the  trying  times  still  ahead. 

As  the  free  press  of  the  United 
States,  unstinting  in  criticism,  it  like¬ 
wise  has  been  generous  in  its  praise. 
Contributions  have  been  many  gener¬ 
ally.  Specifically,  insistent  and  com¬ 
petent  coverage  of  air  cargo  develop¬ 
ments  has  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind  the  vital  importance 
of  air  transport  as  a  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  defeat  of  our  enemy. 


ImtulAd- 

* 

ObrnTtan 

Hmld .  12 

,  tRidi*  Sution. 

*>Hidi  DitiMch.  1 
IbmaU  Star.. . .  7 

Ibweg*  PilUdi- 

(la-Timm .  t 

TwahWime 
Kigl»-Nn™  ft 

16 

Bwhatei  Dn^ 
wM  ft  Chroo- 

_Ue .  23 

BwbalerTiam. 

UNm..._  It 
RrtTiUf  Tvatr 
Nmmu  Review- 

Star .  12 

WBeatiael.'.’.  4 

Simaga 

....  14 

„  l'iim.8mr.  . .  11 
*»;»e«m  Bei^. 

33 

SmnmPmt- 

.  16 


DcRance 

CreaecBt-Newf  1 

Delaware  Gaaette  3 

Delp^  Herald..  1 

Dover  Reporter..  7 

Kaat  Liverpool 

Review .  8 

Elyria  Chroairle- 

Telegram .  1 

Findtey  Re^Ui- 
cao-Courier. . .  8 
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HELPING  U.  S.  UNITY 

H.  W.  PRENTIS,  IR. 

President,  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 
AMERICAN  newspapers  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  part  they 
are  playing  in  the  nation’s  war  effort. 
In  this  hour  of 
crisis  our  free 
press  is  helping 
to  mould  a 
united'  ^nation  — 
a  nation  resolved 
to  maintain  the 
foundations  o  f 
our  personal 
freedom,  namely, 
constituti'O  n  a  1 
r  e  p  r  esentative 
democracy,  free 
private  enter¬ 
prise  and  civil 
and  religious 
liberty,  which  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether. 

The  freedom  and  integrity  of  our 
press  are  fundamental  in  every  Amer¬ 
ican’s  conception  of  liberty. 

TREMENDOUS  FEAT 
RALPH  S.  DAMON 
President,  Republic  Aviation  Corp. 

IT  IS  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
American  newspapers  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  course  of  this  war  a 
tremendous  feat  in  presenting  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
highly  accurate  picture  of  the  war 
abroad  and  on  the  home  production 
front. 

This  has  been  done  sans  hysteria 
and  misleading  propaganda. 

We  on  the  production  front,  and 
especially  those  of  us  in  the  aircraft 
industry,  are  grateful  to  the  news¬ 
papers  for  making  their  readers  con¬ 
versant  with  the  fact  that  now — since 
the  P-47  Thunderbolts  and  the  many 
other  types  of  American  aircraft  are 
rolling  from  the  assembly  lines  in 
numbers  which  less  than  two  years 
ago  were  considered  not  only  impos¬ 
sible  but  fantastic — the  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  United  Nations  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  Axis  in  both  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  newspapers  to 
inform  our  people  of  this  and  they  are 
doing  it. 

In  war  every’  business  operates 
under  disheartening  handicaps  and 
I  know  that  presentation  of  the 
story  of  global  war,  in  addition  to  the 
daily  local  and  national  picture  has 
been  done  under  multiple  handi¬ 
caps  but  it  has  been  done  and  done 
well. 

It  is  through  the  newspapers  that 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  can  report 
to  the  people  and  we  appreciate  the 
manner  in  which  the  newspapers  have 
carried  these  reports. 

TRIBUTE  TO  ENTERPRISE 

E.  E.  WILSON 

President.  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
THANKS  for  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  enterprise  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  in  their  all  out  war 
effort. 

Examples  of  individual  sacrifice 
and  achievement  grow  more  numer¬ 
ous  daily.  Men  and  women  of  the 
press  services  and  newspapers  are 
displaying  zeal  and  coiutige  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  their  efforts  to 
get  the  news  and  present  it  to  the 
nation. 

Outstanding  in  our  opinion  has  been 
work  of  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  his 
presentation  and  interpretation  of  war 
news. 

We  would  also  like  to  pay  ;^- 
cial  tribute  to  Melville  Jacoby,  Time 
magazine  writer  who  gave  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  accurate  news  gather¬ 
ing. 

Many  others  could  be  mentioned  if 
space  permitted. 
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Newspaper 


(Continued  from  page  NiV-Si) 
Employee  now  in  Number  from  departments 
Ma- 


Fostoria  Review. 
Fremont  News 
Meeaenger. . . . 
Oallipolis  Tribune 
(Ireenfield  Times. 
Hamilton 
Journal-News..  9 
Ironton  Tribune. 
Ironton  News . . . 
Kenton  Democrat 

Lima  News . 

Lisbon  Journal . . 
Lorain  Journal  & 
Times  Herald. . 
Mansfield  News- 

Journal  .  10 

Marietta  Times.. 

Marion  Star .  10 

Marjsville 

Tribune . 

Masillon 
Independent . . 
Middletown 

Journal . 

Newark  Advocate  10 
New  Philadelphia 

Times . 

Painesville 
Telegraph. . . . 
Portsmouth 

Times .  10 

Ravenna  Record. 

Salem  News .  6 

Sandu!^’  Regis- 
ter-Star-News. 
Sidney  News. . . . 
Sprin^ld  News 

&  ^n .  16 

Steubenville 
Herald-Star...  10 
Toledo  Blade...  17 
Toledo  Tunes ...  13 
Toronto  Tribune. 

Troy  News .  3 

Uhriehaville 

Chronicle _ 

Urbana  Citiaen. 
Wapakoneta 

News . 

Wellston  Sentinel 
Wilmington 
NewsJournal.. 
Xenia  Gaaette. 
Zanesville  Times- 
Recorder  & 
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2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

I 

6 

2 

i  i 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

■3 

16 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

8 

10 

2 

2 

4 

2 

17 

2 

i 

S 

2  1 

H 

3 

13 

3 

1 

7 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

i 

1  1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

i 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

7 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Now  in 
Gov't 
Work 


Signal . 

9 

3 

1  3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

Zanesville  News. 

16 

S 

1  3 

7 

12 

5 

Total  .  61ft 

111 

25  266 

173 

54 

270 

94 

196 

OKLAHOMA 

Altua  Times- 

Di'morrat  _ 

3 

1 

I 

3 

Anadarko  New’s. 
Ardmore 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

.Ardmorcitc . . . 
.Alva  Review- 

Courier . 

Bartlesville 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Enterprise  k 
Examiner . 

6 

2 

4 

2 

Blackwell  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune  . . 
Bristow  Record. . 
Chickasha 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Express . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Clinton  News. . . 
Cushing  Citiien. 

'4 

2 

I  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Duncan  Banner. 

3 

1 

9 

2 

i 

1 

Durant  Demoerat 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Elk  City  News.  . 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

El  Reno  Tribune. 
Enid  News  k 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Eagle . 

Fredcriek 

ft 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

Ijeader . 

Henryetta  Fns 

2 

1 

2 

1 

*  Lanee . 

2 

2 

1 

Holdenvilie  New  s 
Lawton 
('onatitution . 
McAlester  News- 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Capital . 

Norman 

2 

Tranoi-ript _ 

Oklahoma  City 

9 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

( Iklahoman  k 
Times . 

36 

9 

5 

31 

32 

Okmulgee  Times. 
Pawhuaka  Jour- 

3 

2  2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

nal-Capital.  . . 

12 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Ponca  City  News 
Pryor  DenKMUst . 

5 

1 

2 

I  1 

3 

1 

I 

4 

1 

2 

i 

4 

Sapulpa  Herald. . 
Seminole 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Producer . 

Shawnee  News  & 

33 

3 

2 

2 

6 

28 

8 

Star . 

6 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Stillwater  News- 

Press . 

Sul|diur  Times 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Democrat . 

Tulsa  Trihune... 

I 

ft 

1 

1 

1  2 

'4 

i 

’4 

1 

6 

Tulsa  World .... 

13 

6 

3  7 

3 

2 

7 

3 

6 

Viuita  Journal. . . 
Wewoka  Timis- 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Demoerat . 

2 

1 

I 

4 

Total . 

LAS 

34 

8  89 

34 

22 

22 

79 

63 

OREGON 

Albany  Demo- 

crat-Herald . . . 

2 

1 

1 

Ashland  Tidings. 
Aatoria  Astorian- 

i 

1 

i 

Budget . 

Baker  Democrat- 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 

Herald . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

•  • 

Newspaper 
Bend  Bulletin  . . 
Corvallis  Gaaettc- 

Times . 

Grants  Pass 

Courier . 

LaGrande 

Observer . 

MarshOeld  t 
North  Bend 
Com  Bay  Times 
Portland 
Oregonian .... 
Portland  Oregon 
Journal 
Salem  Capital 

Journal . 

Salem  Oregon 
Statesman .... 


Employes  now  in 
Ma- 


Number  from  departmenti 


Total . 


Army 

2 

Navy 

rin«s 

Edit. 

Adv. 

1 

B.O. 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1  3 

3 

1 

10 

1 

11 

4 

34 

12 

1 

10 

7 

8 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

62 

35 

2 

37 

26 

12 

.MIentown  Call  A 

Chronicle . .  26 

.Altoona  Mirror..'  8 

.Altoona  Tribune.  .. 

.Ambridge  Citiaen  3 

Beaver  Rochester- 

Times .  5 

Berwick 

Knterprise ....  2 

BnkdfoM  Kra  & 
.Star-Record...  9 

Bristol  Courier. .  1 

Brownsville 

Telemph .  4 

Butler  Eagle ....  11 

Cannonsburg  . . .  5 

Carbondale 

Leader .  3 

Carlisle  Sentinel .  3 

Cbambersburg 
Public  Opinion 
Charleroi  Mail.. .  2 

Chester  Times. . .  7 

Coatesville 

Record . .  4 

Connellsville 

Courier .  2 

Du  Bois  Courier.  2 

hlaston  Express..  8 

Easton  Fiw  Press  7 

Elwood  City 

I,edger . 

Erie  Dispatch- 

Herald . 

Franklin  News 
Herald .  2 


11 


1 


27 


Gettysburg  Times 
Greensburg  Re¬ 
view  &  'T  ribune  4 
Greenville 

Record- Argus.  I 
Hanover  Sun. .. .  2 

Harrisburg  News 

A  Patriot .  29 

Harrisburg 
Telegraph.; ...  26 
Haxleton  Plain 

Speaker .  4 

Homestead 
Messenger ....  3 

Huntingdon  News  3 
Jeannette  News- 
Dispatch  ....  7 

Jersey  Shore 

Herald . 

Johnstown  Demo¬ 
crat  A  Tribune.  1 1 
Lancaster  Intefli- 
gencer-Journal 
A  New  Era . . . 
Ijinsdale  North 
Penn  Reporter.  1 

I.atrobr  Bulletin.  1 

lelnnon  News- 

Times .  3 

Is-highton  leader 
IxM-k  Haven 

Exiwess .  2 

McKecs|>ort 

News .  7 

Malianoy  City 
Record- 

.American . 

Meadville 

Tribune- 

Republican. . .  4 

Mechanirsburg 
Isical  News  .  .  4 

Milton  .Standard  2 

Moneswn 

Independent . .  6 

Nanticoke  lYeas  8 

New  Castle  News 
New  Kensington 

Dispatch . 

Norristown 
Timn-Herald . 

Oil  City  Derrick 
A  Blisxard .... 
I*hiladelphia 

Bulletin .  89 

lliiladelphia 

liwiuirer . 

Philadelphia 

News . 

llUladelijiia 

Record  . 

I’hoenixville 
Republican — 
Pitta^rgh  Post 

Gasrttc . 

Pittsburgh  IVas 
l*ittslan  Gaaette.  2 

Pottsvillr  Journal  4 

l‘un*sutawney 

Spirit .  I 

Residing  Eagie  A 

Times .  1" 

Renovo  Record. .  3 


14 


33 


PENNSYLVANIA 


»  k 


«  I 

3  I 
*  » 
I 


6 

6  14 
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Number  of  Men  in  Armed  Services  from  1251  Dailies 


Number  from  departments 
N(»spver  Army  Navy  lines  Edit.  Adv.  B.O.  Meeh.  Cirt. 
Ridpny  Rrcord.  2  1  > 

\  'i  2  ■>  2 

r^yte  Tun*; ...  * 

xrantonTnbuno  t,  i  o  2  II  4 

4Scr»iit«uw>.  Id  -  *  -  ^  ’ 

News*  .  „ 

it  -i  6  -2  ;;  i  2 

Shmsmloeh  ,  , 

Hfrsld . .  2  .  I  ..  I 

Collrgr  * 

BelWonteCen- 

. .  I  ..  b 

Stroudsburg  a  fc. 

Straudsburg  , 

Kecord  3  1 

SuBbuiy  Daily  ,  . 

Suaquchaim  „ 

Transenrt  ...  J  *  ‘ 

TimaquaCouner  1  .  ‘ 

Tsrtntuai  Valley  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

UulyNein...  4  1  •;  ?  i  ■■  * 

Titusville  Herald.  3  1  1  1  J  3 

Tonada  Review  2  1  . .  j  ■  • 

Tym  Herald..  3  1  1  1 

'■“Ernindi^'  17  3  3  4  2  1  6  10 

Vsndfiiaift  News  I .  1  . 

WsshingtOD 

sen-er  A  Rc-  ^ 

porter .  4  ..  ^ 

Waynesboro 

Recoid-Herslil.  2  4  ..  2  ..  ..  4  .. 

WsynesburK 
licDOerat- 
Mesaenger.. 


Employes  now  in 
Ma- 


Now  in 
Gov't 
Work 


ffilka  Bxrre 

RkoM . 

10 

WUkfs  Times- 

Letder-News. . 

IS 

WiUiunsport 

Guette- 

Bulletin . 

7 

VillutiiMportUrit 

26 

York  Dispntch . . 

5 

Total . 

633 

\evport  Herald .  2 

Newport  News . .  2 

Pawtucket  Times  13 
Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  i  Bulletin .  37 
Westerly  Sun.  . ,  2 

West  Warwick 
Pawtucket 
Valley  Times. .  . 

Woonsocket  ('all.  10 


25  23ti  160 

RHODE  ISLAND 

2  1 
1 

3  1 

2  33  6 


Tolil.. 


8 


1 

243 


2 

12 

107 


Cliiclestoo  News 

t  Courier . 

(itecaville  News.  25 
Greenwood  In¬ 
dex-Journal...  2 
Spsrtanburg 
HcrildA 

Joumal  .  13 

Sumter  Item . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

10  2 


Total 


40 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


.Vberdeen  .Vmeri- 

can-Newa .  10 

Hot  SpriniES  Star.  1 

Uurua  Huiooite .  5 

.Madison  Leader .  3 

MitebeO  Republic  6 

Ki^City 

Joumal .  3 

RediM  Jour^- 


-noux  Falls  .knus 

.  II 

WaUTtosre  PnUic 

Onann .  5 

lankton  Press  A 
Dakotan .  3 


Newspaper 


Employes  now  in 
Ma- 

Army  Navy  rines  Edit.  Adv.  B.  0. 


Number  from  departments  Now  in 
Gov't 

Mech.  Cire.  Work 


.kUlene  Reporter- 

News .  7 

Amarillo  Globe- 

News .  28 

Amarillo  Times. .  5 

.Athens  Review . .  2 

.Austin  American 
A  Statesman . .  51 
.Austin  Tribune. .  10 
Bay  City  Tribune  1 
Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  A  Joumal  20 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bo^r  Herald . . . 
Breckenridge 

Ameriean . 

Brownsville 

Herald . 

Brownwood 

Bulletin . 

Childress  Index.. 

Cisco  Press . 

Corpus  Christi 
Caller  A  Times  23 
Corpus  ('hristi 

Chronicle .  1 

Congrana  Sun . . .  4 

Cuero  Record ...  3 

Dalhart  Texan . .  1 

Dallas  News. .. .  40 
Denison  Herald. .  4 

Dentun  Record- 

Chronicle .  2 

£1  Paso  Herald- 
Post  A  Times .  29 
Fort  Worth  Press  21 
Fort  Worth  Star- 

Telegram  .  39 

Gainesville 

Register. _  6 

Galveston  News- 

Tribune  .  7 

Gilmer  Mirror . 

Glsdewater 
Times-Tribune  3 
Graham  Reporter  2 

Greenville  Banner  1 

G  reen  ville  Herald  4 

Harlingen  Valley 
Morning  Star. .  7 

Hillsboro  Mirror.  2 

Houston 

Chronirle .  35 

Houston  Press.. .  .. 

Jacksonville 

Progress . 

Kilgore  News- 

Herald  .  5 

Laredo  Times ...  10 

Lubbock 

Avalanche ....  33 

Lufkin  News _  4 

Mc.Allen  Valley 
Evening 

Monitor . 

Marlin  Demw  rat 
Marshall  News- 
Messenger. ..  . 
Mexia  News. . . . 
MiJUnd  Re¬ 
porter  Telegram 
Mineral  Wells 

Index . 

Palestine  Herald 


Port  .Arthur  News 
San  .Angelo 
Standi  Times 
San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  News 
Sulphur  Springs 
News-Telegram 
Sweetwater 

Reporter . 

Temple  Telegram 
Terrell  Tribune.. 
Tyler  ('ourier- 

Tiincs . 

Vietoria  Advoiate 
Waco  News-Tri- 


I 

5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

1 

15 

8 

11 

2 

7 

2 

11 

'i 

i  3 

11 

2 

10 

1 

5 

3 

Tolal 


.Atheos  Pust- 

AthcniaD  . 

Chattanooga 

Times .  33 

CkrkiviUr  Leaf- 

CbiDaidc .  5 

VlevekadBaani-r  2 
Vwlumbm  Herald  4 
HimhethtonStsr  4 
JuksaoD  City 
Ckioiiirle  A 

Press .  11 

JwbssuB  City 

..Ti»s .  6 

Times 

A  News .  3 

Kbwxville  Newi- 
.  Seatioel .  21 

ApprsI 

,.*nt»8rinuUr  40 
^“kville  Banner  42 
I  mow  City 
Mesmgrr _  1 


TENNESSEE 


Total 


172  3.A 


Barre  Times _ 

Brattlrboni 
Refurmer  .... 
Burlington 

Free  Press _ 

.Mnntpriirr  .Argus 
NewiKjft  Express 
Rutland  Heralil 
St.  Johnsbury 
(  alnionian 
Record  . 

Total 


3 

1 

3 

bune  A  Times- 
HenJd . 

13 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

WichitA  Falls 

Remrd-Ne«s 

b 

7 

1. 

A  Times . 

7 

5 

1 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

Total . 

531 

179 

41 

245 

103 

46 

247 

213 

I 

1 

UTAH 

26 

12 

15 

Locao  Herald- 

Journal . 

Ogden  Btaodaril- 

1 

1 

2 

Kxaminer  . . 
Salt  Lake  City 

10 

3 

1 

9 

s 

4 

Desert  Ness. . 

13 

6 

5 

3 

21 

Ihlt  Lidte  City 

15 

Tribune  A 

5 

Telegiam . 

37 

10 

4 

25 

b 

9 

16 

6 

2 

Total . 

60 

14 

5 

40 

12 

12 

44 

b 

43  4  I 

( (  oiitiniicil 


12  3  4  2.3 

'll  pupr  5b-.\  It  I 


U.  S.  REPORTING  HAILED 

DR.  CHARLES  SEYMOUR 

President,  Yale  University 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  on  the  occasion 
of  American  Newspaper  Week,  con¬ 
gratulates  the  American  press  for  its 
outstanding  contribution  in  reporting 
and  interpreting  the  war.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  by  dissemination  of 
news  from  world  battle  fronts,  by 
its  keen  analysis  of  contemporary 
events  on  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  scene,  and  by  its  championing 
of  the  need  for  complete  and  accurate 
report  on  events  at  home  and  abroad 
is  rendering  a  signal  service  to  the 
people  of  this  nation. 

The  reporter  on  the  battleship  on 
the  high  sea  and  the  editor  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  home  town 
paper  both  are  living  up  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  laying  bare  the  facts 
which  we  need  to  know  in  order  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  victorious  conclu¬ 
sion. 

AID  AIR  PLANT  MORALE 

RAY  P.  WHITMAN 

First  Vice-President  and  Co-Founder. 

Bell  Aircraft  Corp. 

OUR  JOB  in  the  winning  of  this  war 
is  to  build  aircraft.  The  best  that 
we  can  in  as  great  quantities  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  newspapers  have  taken 
over  the  job  of  keeping  up  the  morale 
of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  and  will  be  working  on  the 
assembly  lines  of  the  aircraft  plants. 

Every  story  which  the  newspapers 
print  telling  of  the  latest  results  of  the 
Army  P-39  Airacobras  or  any  other 
airplanes  on  the  battlefronts  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  send  our 
aircraft  workers  to  their  tasks  with 
new  faith  and  new  determination. 
Only  a  chart  guaging  the  results  of 
this  faith  and  determination  could  tell 
adequately  of  the  service  that  the 
newspapers  can  perform. 

CHAMPION  OF  AIR  POWER 

I.  T.  TRIPPE 

President,  Pan  American  Airways 

FROM  THE  beginning  of  aviation  the 
nation’s  press  has  been  the  most 
consistent  champion  of  American  air 
power.  The  leadership  our  country 
won  on  the  world’s  airways  was  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  this  unfail¬ 
ing  interest  whicdi  awakened  in  the 
American  people  a  recognition  of  the 
potentialities  of  this  new  form  of 
transport  and  communication. 

Today  public  service  on  behalf  of 
aviation  is  even  more  important.  Your 
consistent  analysis  of  aviation’s  role 
in  the  war  is  an  all-out  effort  of 
which  you  well  may  be  proud. 

America’s  place  of  leadership  in  the 
skies,  vital  to  victory  and  our  post¬ 
war  economy,  is  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  Your 
cooperation  nowhere  has  been  more 
in  evidence  than  in  your  accurate  and 
complete  coverage  of  many  combat 
areas  where  American  air  transport 
has  been  privileged  to  play  a  part. 

MANY  GREAT  SERVICES 

ROY  B.  WHITE 

President,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Roilroad 

ONE  of  the  many  great  services  our 

newspapers  are  contributing  to  the 
national  war  effort  is  the  day  by  day 
description  of  the  battle  of  production 
and  particularly  the  basic  part  per¬ 
formed  by  the  railroads.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  maintain  their  faith 
in  our  industrial  institutions  as  long 
as  a  free  flow  of  truthful  information 
concerning  these  institutions  regularly 
reaches  them  as  is  now  the  case 
through  the  free  and  efficient  press 
of  the  country. 
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SIFT  TRUTH  FROM  RUMOR 
D.  D.  DAVIS 
G«n*ral  MilU,  Inc. 

I  believe  that  newspapers  today 
have  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
nation — ^that  of  preserving  Uie  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  by  reporting  fac¬ 
tually  and  accurately  to  the  people. 
Always,  but  especially  in  time  of  war, 
the  newspapers  of  the  nation  influ¬ 
ence  our  lives  intimately.  This  inti¬ 
mate  contact'  can  be  us^  well  or  it 
can  be  abused. 

The  big  job  in  reporting  today’s 
events  is  analysis.  Rumor  must  be 
sifted  from  fact  and  rumor  must  be 
ialwlled  rumor.  Fact  given  as  fact. 
The  American  public  has  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  perception  and  judgment.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  give 
them  the  grist  from  whi^  they  can 
mill  their  own  opinions — ^this  grist  to 
be  staric  fact,  not  glossed  over  the 
veneers  of  optimism,  not  replete  with 
sensationalism. 

One  newspaper  presentation  that 
has  particularly  impressed  me  is  the 
clear  designation  in  black  face  of  the 
axis  version  and  the  Allied  version 
on  news  stories  and  placing  them  side 
by  side.  Newspapers  have  shouldered 
their  responsibilities  well — there  is 
much  remaining  to  be  done  in  the 
realistic  presentation  on  the  facts  of 
war. 


SHOW  STRENGTH  IN  WAR 
W.  A.  PATTERSON 
President  United  Air  Lines 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  the  United 

States  deserve  high  praise  for  the 
outstanding  public  service  they  are 
performing  during  these  difficult 
times. 

The  job  of  accurately  reporting  this 
war’s  progress  is  the  most  difficult 
journalistic  task  ever  undertaken  by 
the  press  of  our  country  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  the  newspapers  are  attaining  in 
this  job  attests  the  strength  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  press.  But  even  more 
impressive  is  the  intelligent  interpre¬ 
tation  by  the  newspapers  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  part  each  individual  must 
play  in  the  war  effort  and  what  must 
be  done  to  insure  its  success. 

It  is  the  education  of  the  public  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
many  responsibilities  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  must  assume  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  newspapers’  vital  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war. 

REPRESENTS  FREEDOMS 
F.  E.  WIUJAMSON 
President.  New  York  Central  System 
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Number  of  Men  in  Armed  Services  from  1251  Dailies 


Nawtpapar 


iCoHtinued  from  page  Vtf'-SS) 

EmpleyM  new  in  Number  frem  departmente 
Me- 

Army  Nevy  rinec  Edit.  Adv.  B.  0.  Meeh.  Ckt. 


ProgTMi . 

CHfUiB  Foritr 

2 

2 

- 

R.riew . 

Danville  Redeter 

I 

1 

1 

1 

A  Bee . 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Frederirkfbunr 

FrecLaDee-.‘'tar 

MartioiviUe 

Bulletin . 

Newport  New* 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Ptm  A  Timea- 
Herald . 

9 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

10 

Norfolk  Mndnian- 

Pilot  ic 

Diipotrh . 

15 

12 

1 

16 

8 

Peterebura  Pro- 

Rma-Iiidm . . . 
Riehmoad  Times- 

2 

1 

1 

Diopatch  A 

News  Leader. . 

37 

39 

1 

23 

14 

4 

21 

8 

Staunton  Leader 

A  News-Leader 
Strasburs  North- 

3 

2 

- 

4 

2 

1 

1 

em  tlnpnia 
Daily . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Suffolk  News- 

Herald . 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Waynesboro 

Nrws-Mndniaa 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Binrhester  Star. 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  . 

76 

52 

6 

55 

32 

12 

58 

23 

16 

WASHINGTON 

.Aberdeen  World. 
Bellinitham 

13 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

Herald . 

Bremerton  News- 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Searchlight _ 

4 

3 

1 

5 

2 

7 

6 

2 

15 

Bremerton  Sun. . 
Ellensburg 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

8 

Record . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Everett  Herald. . 
Mount  Vernon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Herald . 

Olympia 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Olympian . 

Port  An^es 

2 

2 

8 

News . 

Seattle  Star . 

Seattle  Post- 

1 

1 

3 

10 

■5 

'2 

1 

1 

2 

■4 

j 

InteUicencer... 

23 

3 

7 

15 

6 

Seattle  Times. . . 
Spokane  Chranirle 

23 

14 

15 

9 

11 

10 

6 

A  Spoketman- 
Revlew . 

42 

10 

4 

14 

. 

4 

18 

13 

Tacoma  News- 

Tribune  . 

Yancouw 

16 

5 

2 

4 

1 

11 

3 

Columbian .... 
Walla  WalU 

5 

5 

2 

1 

7 

15 

L'nlon-Bulletin. 

6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

7 

4 

9 

Wenatehle  World 
Yakima  Republic 

5 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

A  Herald . 

9 

5 

1 

5 

4 

5 

5 

10 

14 

Total . 

140 

61 

21 

81 

47 

31 

95 

70 

88 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Berkley  Poet- 

Herald  A 
RoKistrr . 

14 

3 

4 

1 

2 

6 

5 

3 

Charleston 

Gasette . 

Elkins  Inter- 

16 

9 

2 

2 

5 

1 

16 

2 

Mountain . 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Grafton  Sentinel. 

Hinton  News _ 

Hiintinirton  Her 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

ald-.Advertiser 

10 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

New  is 
Gov’t 
Werti 


Empleyee  new  in 
Me- 

Newapeper  Army  Nevy  rinee  Edit.  Adv.  B.  0.  Mecb.  CM. 

Kryier  Minrral 

Nm-Tribunr .  1 

Lot^  Bennrr.. .  3  1  1  2  ..  2  " 

.MouDdcville  Ecbo  4  I  1  2 

Weirten  Timr*. .  7  1  ..  3  1  I  2  '■ 

WriitburgHersM  3  ..  1  1  1  2  " 

Whrelinc 

Intdliemcvr. .  7  3  3  i 

Willieniwo  Neva  3  2  ..  1  1  2 


Total. 


2 

7S  21 


Aetigo  Joumel. .  2 

Beaver  Dam 

Citiien .  1 

Beloit  Neva .  5 

Chippewa  Falla 
Heraid-Tele- 

iram .  3 

Eau  Claire  Leader 
A  Telegram  ..  6 

Fond  Du  Lac 

Kepprter .  7 

Ft.  Atkinaon 

Newa .  1 

Janraville  Gaertte  8 
KrDeeha  Newa. .  2 

LaCroaaeTribune 
A  Leadrr-Preaa  S 
Madiaoo  Wiaeonain 
.State  Journal..  12 
Manitowoc 
Herald-Timea .  6 

Marinette  Eagle- 

Star . 

Marahfi^  Newa- 

Herald .  2 

Merrill  Herald . 

Milwaukee 

Journal .  50 

Milwaukee 

Sentinel .  26 

Monroe  Timea.. .  1 

Oahkoah 

Northweatem .  8 

Racine  Journtl- 

Timm . 

Rhinelander 

Newa .  5 

Shawano  Leader.  . . 
Sheboygan  Preaa.  6 
Stevena  Point 

Journal .  6 

Superior 

Telegram  ....  13 

Two  Rivera 

Reporter .  1 

Watertown  Timea  1 
Waukeaha 

l>eeman .  9 

Wauaau  Record- 

Herald .  10 

WiacooaioRapida 
Tribune .  4 


Total. 


200 


CaaperTribune- 

Her^ .  5 

CheyenneWyom- 
ing  Eagle-State 
Tribune  A 

I.eader .  7 

I.arainie  Bulletin 
A  Republican- 
Boomerang...  3 
Rock  Springa 

Rocket .  10 

Worland  Wyom¬ 
ing  Newa .  5 


3 

4  2 
1  1 

•  71  25 

WYOMING 
3  2.. 


ToUl. 


200 


2 

~H  "a 


1  .. 

..  1 
..  M 
1  1 
»'  U 


I  THINK  the  American  newspapers 
are  playing  an  indispensable  part 
in  the  war  effort.  Through  their  press 
associatiotvs,  correspondents  and  edi¬ 
torial  comment  they  give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  latest  information 
about  the  war  and  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  They  are  also  a  sounding  board 
of  public  opinion  and  a  medium  of 
news  interpretation  in  which  are  re¬ 
flected  the  conscience  and  will  of  the 
people. 

The  free  American  press  is  not  only 
representative  of  the  freedoms  for 
which  we  fight  but  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  the  maintenance  of  those 
freedoms. 

BULWARK  OF  FREEDOM 
DUNCAN  W.  FRASER 
Prbsidbnt.  Aatbricon  Locoraotiv*  Co. 

I  CANNOT  imagine  a  free  world 
without  freedom  speech.  I  cannot 
imagine  freedom  of  speech  without 
honest,  frank,  free  speaking  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  cannot  imagine  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  from  want,  freedom 
from  fear  without  newspapers  able 
and  willing  to  speak  the  truth  as  they 
see  the  truth. 


No.  1  Role  of  Ads 
Is  to  Help  Win  War 

Continuing  and  troubling  uncer¬ 
tainty  are  certain  until  the  post-war 
adjustment  is  largely  complete  but  the 
first  and  foremost  task  of  advertising 
is  to  help  win  the  war,' Eon  G.  Borton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  declared 
in  address  Sept.  21  before  the  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  Advertising  Club. 

Another  wartime  role  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Borton,  who  also  is  director 
of  advertising.  La  Salle  Extension 
University  said  is  “to  serve  the  public 
and  our  employers  through  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  as  far  as  possible  of  our 
civilian  economy.” 

Still  another,  he  pointed  out,  is  “to 
plan  and  prepare  for  the  national  and 
world  distribution  problems  of  the 
post  war  period.” 

Answering  his  theme,  “What’s 
Ahead  for  Advertising,”  Mr.  Borton 
asserted: 

“All  we  can  foretell  definitely  is 
that  we  must  contribute  increasingly 
to  further  the  war  effort  and  decreas- 


ingly  to  the  maintenance  of  civilian 
economy — until  the  best  balance  is 
reached  or  the  war  won. 

“It  is  interesting  and  valuable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  analyze  the  ways  in  which 
that  pressure  is  affecting  advertising 
and  how  advertising  is  meeting  it. 
For  if  you  ever  want  to  see  initiative 
and  ingenuity  at  its  highest,  you  can 
see  it  in  present  day  merchandising.” 

Advertising  now  is  working  under 
the  handicaps  on  production  in  quan¬ 
tity,  limitations  in  transportation  to 
the  store  and  to  customers,  curtailed 
inventory,  likewise  sales  and  credit 
services  and  in  the  prices  permitted  to 
be  charged,  the  AFA  executive  con¬ 
tinued. 

Yet,  through  it  all  advertising  and 
merchandising  are  carrying  on  mag¬ 
nificently,  he  comment^.  “We  have 
given  splendidly  of  our  skill  and  time 
and  mcMiey  to  the  war  efforts,”  he 
added. 

“TTirou^  the  strategic  Advertising 
Council,  our  industries  have  served 
Washinc^n  in  planning  and  prepar¬ 
ing,  financing  and  handling  national 
campaigns. 

“Our  ads  have  told  our  customers 
and  the  public  how  to  make  old  prod¬ 


ucts  last  longer,  how  to  buy  and  w 
substitutes,  and  even  have  urged  ■ 
not  to  buy.  Radio  time,  newspiiw 
and  magazine  ^ace,  outdoor  boudt 
direct  mail — all  have  been  donated 
lavishly  and  skillfully  to  public  *4^ 
cation  and  inspiration.  As  individnik 
you  have  served  freely  on  all  aorta « 
war  drives  and  campaigns— YietW 
Bonds,  Red  Cross,  USO,  Army  w 
Navy  Relief,  Recruiting,  Scrap,  Sal¬ 
vage,  and  what  not — and  often  , 
led  in  these.” 

Advertising  and  merchandising  in*f 
be  maintained  during  these  had*  ■ 
days,  Mr,  Borton  asserted.  He  cas-  | 
tinued: 

“Yet  it  mtist  be  done  for  the  li**  | 
and  future  of  our  companies,  for®  ^ 
service  of  the  public,  for  the  maffl^ 
nance  of  business  and  profits  to  ^ 
employment  and  pay  taxes,  for  ® 
assurance  of  a  going  economy 
the  Armistice  whistles  blow.  CiyiI*i 
must  live  and  be  serviced  even  in  ^ 

— they  must  know  about  shoes  JM 
food  and  clothes,  about  hou» 
coal  and  jobs,  about  schools  M”  ^ 
reation  and  amusements,  about  pr** 
and  services  and  credits.” 
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